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A particular and circumſtantial Account of the Lives, Tranſ. 

| actions, and Trials of the moſt notorious MalefaQors, wha 
have ſuffered an ignominious Death for their Offences, viz. for 
PaRRICIDE, Muzpes, TREASON, RokgRRx, Bux GLARx, Pi- 
RACY, Cominc, Forxctsy, and Raexs: From the Commit - 
ment of the celebrated Johx SaryrarD, to the Acquittal = 
of the equally celebrated Maxcartr Caroline Rupp. In- | | 3 
cluding a Period of fifty Years and N both in Town © ' 
and Country. 


CALCULATED ; | EY 
To cul the Deformity of Vice, the Infamy and Puniſhments 
naturally attending thoſe who deviate from the Paths of Vir- 
tue; and intended as a Beacon to warn the riſing Generation © 
againſt the Temptations, the Allurements, and the Dangers of "i F 
bed Company. 


The 3 Part extracted from authentic Records; and the 
Hiſtories and. Tranſactions of the modern Convicts, com- 
municated by the unhappy Sufferers themſelves. 
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ANNALS or NEWGATE. 5 


JOSEPH SMITH and DAVID ANDERSON, 
| for privately Stealing, October, 1726. 


2 SMITH and DAVID ANDERSON 


were indicted for privately ſtealing a hat, a pair of filver 


buckles, a pair of gloves, a handkerchief, a tobacco-box, 
2 knife and 'fork, half a guinea, and twenty-five billings, 
from the perſon of Thomas Collier, Auguſt 2, 17 26. 
© Thomas Collier. I had been fuddling with ſome friends at 
the King's-Arms Tavern, Charing-Croſs, till I was grown top- 
| Heavy, as a man may ſay, and we parted about ten at night, 
and I ftrolled along the'———, I think ye call it the Strand, 


by myſelf, in order to go to my lodging at the e 


Folborn-Bridge; but being a ſtranger in town, I miſſed my 


way, and whither I went, or what I did with myſelf, the devil- 


a-bit can I tell, for all that I know of the matter is this: I fell 
faſt aſleep ſomewhere or other, and when I awaked, I found 
myſelf lying upon my back, without either hat, or wig, 6r 


coat or waiſtcoat. It was mortal dark, and I looked up and 


ſaw nothing but the element above me, and in a great amaze- 


ment I was. Lord, thought I, what will become of me? 
Where am I? In the world, or out of the world? At laſt I 

looked a litttle lower, and, to my great comfort, ſaw the 
tops of the houſes, and then I concluded I was got into ſome 
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4 JOSEPH SMITH, Sc. for privately Stealing, 
town or other, and was lying in the middle of a dark alley, 


| without any cloaths upon my back ; but ſtill I was ſtrangely 
confounded to think which way I got thither, and how [I 


came to be in ſuch a lamentable naked condition. It was a 


great mercy that I did not catch my death. However, I made 
ſhift to get upon my legs, and grope my way into a broad- 


ſtreet, where it was not quite ſo dark, and, going along, I 
came to a cellar-window, where there was a light. I looked 


in and ſpied a man making candles: Honeſt friend, ſays I, will 
you be ſo kind as to tell me whereabout I am? Whereabout 
ye are, ſays the man, and ſtares up at me, how came ye in 
that pickle ? Nay, ſays I, as to that, I know no more than 
you, but | came from Whitney, and have loſt myſelf. Pray, 
ſays he, do ye know Mr. Buſby in Whitney? Do I? ſays 
I, yes very well, and every body elſe in that town. So upon 
that the honeſt tallow-chandler lent me a cap and a great 
coat, and took we over the way to an ale-houſe, where I 
Raid till day-light, and then ſent for ſome of my friends. 


When they came, they went with me to Jook for what I had 


Joſt, We walked up and down. till we met with.one Joſeph 
Smith, who had got my cloaths upon his back, my cane in 


his hand, and my wig in his pocket; but whether or no that 


| Joſeph was the ſame Joſeph that now ſtands at the bar, is 
more than I can tell, It may be he, and it may not, though 
I believe he has got my waiſtcoat upon his back at this time. 
It's true, the waiſtcoat I loft was black, and the waiſtcoat 
that he has got is grey; but there's nothing in that, for a 
black man may turn grey, and ſo may a, black waiſtcoat. 

. » Edmund Purſer, I and John Ellis had been drinking with 
the proſecutor over night, at the King's-Arms at. Charing- 


Cros. I ſaw that he was very much fuddled, and therefore 


deſired him to tate a coach, but he ſaid he would try how 
bis legs would carry him firſt, and fo we parted. About ſix 


o'clock next morning, word was brought to -us, that he. was 


at the Roſe and Crown ale-houſe in Drury-Lane, and that 


be had been ftrippgd and left naked in the ſtreet. We went 


to him, and took bim with us to look for the perſons that 
had robbed him. We ſearched ſeveral bawdy houſes in that 


neighbourhood, and at laſt went to one in Caſtle-Alley, in 


Mercer's-Street, near Long-Acre, where we found the: pri- 
foner, Joſeph Smith, with the proſecutor's cloaths upon him, 
* Barbary Hleruſley. Between ſeven and eight in the 

* In fanvary, 1732-3. ſhe was indi&ed þy:the name of Hewſley, alias Cor- 
nelius, for privatcly ftcaling a gold w-tch from Edward Gouge, December 24, 


. go 


and found guilty to the value of 10d. Tr:niportation. Slie had been tried twice 


betore for picking pocksts, but was acqui.ted, | 1 5 
4 a morning: 
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fOSEPH SMITH, Oc. fot privately Stealing. & 


morning, the proſecutor and others came to my houſe, and 


took my maid from the fire, and ſaid that ſhe was the woman 
that cauſed the three Toldiers to rob him. While they (the 
_ proſecutor and his friends) were in the alley, the priſoner; 
Joch. Smith, came out of a houſe with the proſecutor's 
cloaths upon his back, and his cane. in his hand; and I going 
to ſeize him, he offered to thruſt the cane in my face; but, 
the other people being with me, we ſecured bimm 
Thomas Parker. Several people came to my houſe in the 
morning, and Collier, the proſecutor, who was with them, 
Taid he Had been robbed by ſomebody thereabouts. Why, ſays 
I, there are. but. few houſes in this alley, and if ſome of you 
will ſtand at one end, and fome at the other, to ſee who goes 
out, the reſt may ſearch within. By and by we ſaw Joſeph 


Smith come out of Green's houſe. I took the profecutor's . 


cane and wig from him, and aſked him how he came by them? 
He ſaid he found them in Broad St. Giles's, and that he bought 

the coat and waiſteoat in Crown-Court. - But, after we came 
from the juſtice's with him, he owned, that he, and the other 
priſoner, Anderſon, and Country Will. were all concerned in 
the robbery, and he deſired us to look after them both, but ef= 

pecially the latter; for, ſays he, that Country Will. is the 


greateſt rogue of us all, for he has got all the money, and is 


run away with it. 1. 2 
Mary Williams. Between two and three in the morning, 
I met the proſecutor in Drury-Lane, and aſked him to give 
tne a dram; and ſo we went to a gin-ſhop, where he treated 
me with three or four quatterns, after which he deſired me to 
help him to a lodging ; whereof I led him; for he was con- 
ſumed drunk, to Welch -Kate's, in Farr's-Alley. Fanny 
Oliphant, who was one of her lodgers, uſed to keep compa- 
ny with the priſoner Smith. But when we came to Kate's 
door, we could not have a lodging there. Howſomever the 
. gave me fomething, I thought it was a fix- pence, 
or my trouble. The priſoner Smith was fitting at the ſame 
time upon a bench over- againſt us, bit getting up, he came 


— 


to me, and {wore he would go ſnacks. I told him I had got 


but ſix - pence: Why then, damn ye for a b—h, ſays he, go 
about your buſineſs, or by G— I'll murder ye, for I'll have 
_ the rofl of the cull's cole myſelf, I was glad to morris off; 
but as I turned the corner of the alley, I looked back, and 
ſaw him knock the proſecutor down; but what elſe he did 1 
can't tell, for I went directly to Chalkley's night-houſe in 
Prince's-ſtreet, where I found that the money the proſecutor 


had given me was a half guinea inſtead of a ſix-pence. 
= | C e The 
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6 JOSEPH SMITH, &c. for privately Stealing. 

The priſoner Smith confeſſed before the juſtice, that him- 
ſelf, the . Anderſon, Country Will. and Jenny Auſtia 
took the proſecutor's cloaths and money, when Moll Willi- 
ams left him at Welch Kate's door. 

Ih bere was no evidence againſt Anderſon, for Smith* s con- 
feſſion could affect none but himſelf. | 


The jury acquitted Anderſon and found ain guilty, 


Death. 


= 


The Ordinary s Jian of Joskrn SMITH. 


<« Joſeph Smith, bel true name, as he declared, was 
oſeph Shrewſbuty ) about twenty-two years of age, born at 
atford in Hertfordſhire, deſcended of honeſt parents, who 
were poor mean people, and not capable to give him educa- 
tion at ſchool, having a numerous family of ten or eleven chil- 
dren, yet they gave him the good example of a virtuous life, 
taking him to church, and giving him opportunity of attaining 

| the knowledge of chriſtian principles. They put him out 
apprentice to a tanner, who was a very good and diſcreet 
maſter, in the place of his nativity, with whom he ſtaid for 


ſome. years, but neglected his bufineſs to ſuch a degree (being | 


addicted to dancing, that he could by no means abſtain from 
it, although. otherwiſe, not at all -inclined to, or guilty of 
"robbery or thieving) that his maſter was forced to put him a- 
way: he acknowledged that he lived in good circumſtances, 
if he had not been unthankful to God and man, for the hap- 
py ſtate he was-in, by taking himſelf to bad company, which 
proved the occaſion of his fatal end. As to the particular fact 
for which he ſuffered, he ſaid it was the firſt robbery he ever 
committed, and that one David Anderſon, Country Will. 
and Jenny Auſtin, ſtripped Thomas Collier of his cloaths, and 
took his money, while he was at a diſtance, delivering him 
the coat, waiſtcoat, and other things, He confeſſed he had 


been a great ſinner, and that his ſentence was juſt: that he 
died in communion of this church, of which he owned him : 


ſelf an ur member.“ 


He was banged at als on n Thurſday, Wi 35 726. 
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more. I went immediately to her: ſhe ſaid I ſhould be mur- 
dered, that her miſtreſs. had then a piſtol in her pocket, and 
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the Martyr, was indicted for a miſdemeanor, for that he, 
with three other perſons unknown ta the jury, on the 20th 
of Nov. laſt, about one o'clock in the morning, in a riotou 
manner, attempted-. to break and enter the dwelling houſe of 
Thomas Benſon, Eſq; with an intent to take away his wife 
and goods, to the value of three hundred pounds, and 
that he aſſaulted the ſaid Thomas Benſon, Eſq; with a drawn 
.. | I 5 tofu ES 
He was aſecond time indicted for conſpiring with William 


Cunningham, Eſqz to take away the wife and goods of the 


ſaid Thomas Benſon, Eſq; 1 M 
Mr. Benſon. On the 19th of November laſt, I Went to 
my office, and found a letter directed for me: I. could not 
very well read it, but perceived that it related to ſome un- 
warrantable proceedings in my family: going home about fivg 
o'clock, 1 found my wife's two ſiſters there: I aſked the mid 

* 


where her miſtreſs was ? She anſwered, She is gone to \ 


Middleton's : I went to Mr. Middleton's, but they did not 
dine at home that day. My wife had called there, though ſhe 


did not ſtay, but went to Cunningham's lodgings. On Sa- 
turday morning I went out of town, and le hat 1 


ft word 

ſhould not come home that night: but I came home ſooner 
than was expected, and going into my ſtables, I ſa there 
two ſtrange fellows: there uſed to be ſo many Iriſhmen about my 


houſe, that. I had ordered that nobody ſhould come there with⸗ 
out my knowledge. My wife complained that it was; very 


ſtrange that neither ſhe or her ſiſters muſt have any body come 
to ſee them. I ſtaid at home all day on Sunday; and about 
ten at night, as I way at ſupper with my wife and,, heg 
ſiſters, Joſeph Hunt, my groom, deſired to ſpeak With mie. 
I went out ; he adviſed me to take care of myſelf, for he ſaid 
I was to be murdered that night, and I ſhould find my wite's 
W — in the ſtable, and ſhe would tell me 


her cloaths were all packed up, in order for her going away 
between twelve and two. I found her cloaths packed up ac» 
cordingly, upon which I ſaid to my coachman, Richard, will 
you and by me? and he anſwered, Yes. I went to the 

| 8 8 houfe 
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s ECCLES »nd EUSSEL, for a MisDEMEANOR. 


houſe of a gentleman to deſire his aſſiſtance, but he was 
one out of town. | looked for my own piſtols, but could 
not find them, for they had been carried away, to Cunningham. 
F fent to Mr. Harcourt, of the Crown- office, to beg that he 
would come immediately; but he was not at home. Going 
then into my own parlour, I found there my mother, my 
ſiſter, and my wife. I ſeized a piſtol in my wife's. pocket, 
and then told them the ſtory, and fetched in her packed-up 
cloaths. Then I ſent to Robert Dags, in Shoreditch, de- 
fring him to come to my aſſiſtance, and bring what arms he 
could, or I ſhould be murdered. Robert Dags came about 
one o*cjock. © One of the maids, whom I had fent to watch 
above fairs, ſaid they were come; and preſently afterwards I 
Heard a noiſe at my door as if ſome body had been unlockin 
it. IJ ruſhed out, and perceived a man about eight feet front 
che door, ſtepping haftily a-croſs the ſtreet : I followed, ang 
feized him by the collar, and turning his face to the light, I 
ſaw it was. the priſoner, upon which I puſhed him from me, 
and tod him be was not the villain I wanted. Had it been 
Cupningbam, I believe J ſhould have ſhot him, for I had a 
Joaded*piſto] in my band. As I was turning back J heard a 
noiſe,” and thought I Ry ND 1 followed down the 
reet, but could not find him. When returned, my coach- 


man had got hold of the priſoner, who, ſince I left him, had 
ll been back to my door, and had drawn bis ſword: © He talked - 
| then of having ſatisfaction of the little man in black; but ! 
| had heard him ſay nothing of it before. 


— 'Phibe Levis. Thomas Aſhton, a porter, lodged at my 
houſe. A little girl lay in the ſame room as he lay in. | 
This girl hearing him tell his wife, that he had carried letters | | 
to Mr. Benſon's lady; that Mr. Cunningham uſed to viſit 
her, and that he being at ſupper there one night, when Mr. 
|; Berſon came home, they put him into a cloſet: the girl, I 
» fay, bearing all this, acquainted me with it, and that induced 
| mie ts ſend to Nr. Benton the letter he received concerning 
o 
MS W———, I knew of Mr. Cunningham's 
coming to my miſtreſs a-nights after my maſter was a bed, 
and Cunningham told me, that be intended to come and 
take away my miſtreſs thar night, between twelve and two; 
and he gave me a loaded piſtol to give my miſtreſs, at her 
own deſire- He ſaid, if he found any reſiſtance, he would 
bind and gag all the ſervants in the houſe: and if he mur- 
dered them he did not care. He added, that he had never a 
ſervant then at home, for Mr. Ruſſel was not come back from 
7 F000 T c hiring 


bes & 
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or, and threatened Nr. Benſon; but we had fire- arms, 


ECCLES : and RUSSEL, FL a e 9 
hiring the yacht that was to carry my miſtrefs away. Upon 


hearing this, I began to be very uneaſy for fear murder ſhould 


be committed i in caſe of reſiſtance, and therefore intended to 
quaint my maſter of it; but, not having? an opportunity of 
Kling with him, I told the coachman and groom of it, 
and that I had deliyered a piſtol to my miſtreſs, which L had 
from Mr. Cunningham. This is the piſtol. The priſoner 
knew my miſtreſs very well, he had frequently brought letters 
for her from Mr, Cunningham. He had often been at our 
houſe: and he went down to Tunbridge on Mr. Cunning», 
ham” s account, and ſpoke with my miſtreſs there. 
Mr. Delany. I made this piſtol, my ſervant fold a pair of 
them to Mr. Cunningham. I have known the priſoner two 
or three years, and always took him to be Mr. Cunningham's 
companion, and not his ſervant. 
Richard Kennedy, the coachman. The firſt knowledge 
that I had of this affair, was about a week before the attempt 
to carry off my miſtreſs: for, going into Hertfordſhire with 
my miſtreſs to ſee the child, we came back to the Crown, at 


Ware, in the evening; ; 1 I ſaw two ſtrange horſes: in the 


ſtable. At ſupper time, as I was ſitting in the kitchen, I 
{aw one Clouds, who, I miſtruſted, was Cunningham's ſer- 
vant. We drank wine together, but he would not let me 


pay any thing, In the morning 1 put my miſtreſs forward'to 


5 home. e baited at the Old- Bell, at Edmonton. As 
don as we got there, up came Mr. Cunningham and Clouds. 
Cunningham went in a doors, and Clouds came to me; 
and he having ordered that the foot-boy ſhould not come into 
our company, we drank wine again, and ſtill he would not 


let me pay any thing, When I got upon my coach-box, he 


ave me ten ſhillings, I thanked him, but did not know 
what it was for. On Sunday, when I ſaw M W 


carry out ſeveral bundles, threatened her. At the time 
when ſhe told me they would come to take my miſtreſs away, 


I ſaw Aſhton the porter by my maſter's houſe, and aſked him 
what he did out at that time of night? He ſaid, he was going 
home. Juſt after he left me, think I heard St. Paul's 
clock ſtrike one, and I went in, but I had not been in half 
an hour before the waits came, and played at our door ; and 
the cook, who was placed in the drawing-room, told me 
there were three or four men looking in at the iron rails. 
When I went out I ſaw ſeveral people about the door, but 
knew none of them except the priſoner, though there were 
ſour who did not belong to the waits. The priſoner drew his 


and 


— 
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and ſeized the priſoner, and made him ſurrender his ſword. He 
pretended not to know Mrs. Benſon when fhe was got out of 
the parlour window, upon the iron rails; for he ſaid, Who is 
the lady? I'll fave ber honour : and at the ſame time offered 

her his hand. LY . 


ſaw the priſoner be was in black cloaths, and white ſtockings, 


He had been walking up and down the ſtreet, twice on the 


other fide of the way, and once he came cloſe by our win- 


you . ſhall not be hurt; and then gave her his hand; but 
took his hand from her, and the coachman took her down, 
Mr. Benſon, the proſecutor's brother. My brother ſent 
me to Shoreditch for Robert Dags, I brought him with me, 
and we had been come to my brother's houfe but a few mi- 
nutes before the attempt was made. I ſaw the priſoner croſs 
the way, and when Mrs. Benſon was upon the rails, he gave 


Dear Madam, what makes 7 ou out? Don't make a "ones 


her his hand, His ſword was drawn at the ſame” time, and 
he ſaid the firſt who came to oppoſe him was a dead man. 
— Dags. I ſaw Mrs. Benſon on the rails, and the 


priſoner ſaid, Save her honour. He had his ſword drawn. 
| Sarah Keate, Mrs. Benſon's ſiſter. A diamond buckle was 
ſent to Mr. Cunningham. I afterwards ſaw the cloaths 
acked up, and my ſiſter intended to go away that night with 


Ir. Cunnigham, whom I had ſeen in her company. I faw 
him one night in the chamber where ſhe lay, and ffie ordered 


* 


me to go out of the room. But I never ſaw him at Mr. 


Benſon's houſe, when Mr. Benſon was at home, except once, 
and then he came to return thanks for ſome favour that Mr. 
HBenſon had done him. I have ſeen the priſoner fix or ſeven 
times at my ſiſter's; I believe he: brought letters to her from 


Mr. Cunningham, for I have heard ſome of thoſe letters read, 


and they contained profeſſions of love to her. The pri- 
ſoner never delivered any meſſage to me, but to M 


 W———, I have ſeen him at my ſiſter's lodgings at Tun- 
bridge. Gt | 5 $5105: 


The P. iſner”s Defence. 


' Mrs. Hammond. The priſoner came to my houſe the 


Monday before this difturbance, and agreed with me for 
a lodging for a gentleman that would be private ; and told me, 

that there would not be above two or three perſons _ to 
. | him 
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him. 


J inſiſted that no woman ſhould come to him; 


I was cautious in that reſpect, in regard to the repus 


tation of my houſe. The gentleman came next day, and in- 
vited me to dine with him. He told me, that he was in 
debt, and deſired that J would not let in any bailiffs. At one 


that morning on which the diſturbance happened, I was 
awaked by the opening of the door, upon which I flipped on 
my cloatbs, and went down. Clouds was then in my entry, 


and Cunningham and Aſhton were above ſtairs. 

Margaret, Mrs. Hammond's maid. About one o'clock 
in the morning I let the priſoner out of our houſe ; as for Aſh- 
ton, the porter, he was not out of doors till after two 
o'clock, and he, and Mr. Cunningham, and his man, Clouds, 
were all up, and in our houſe, about the time of the diſtur- 
bance in the ſtreet. 2 | 
Richard Kennedy again. I am poſitive that Aſhton was in 
the ſtreet, near my maſter's door, at, or a little before one 
o'clock. | 


John Gather. | Mr. Cunningham was very conſiderably in- 
debted to ſeveral perſons, and therefore I adviſed him to go 


to Holland for his own ſafety, about three weeks before this 


happened. 


Mrs. Benſon was examined by the conſent of both par- 
ties. ny | | 


Mrs. Benſon. I am not poſitive that the priſoner was 
privy to my deſign of going away with Mr. Cunningham. 


He had reſolved to carry me away, but had not particularly 
named who was to aſſiſt him, Indeed, when I was upon the 


iron rails, the priſoner came up and ſaid, Nobody ſhould hurt 


me. He had likewiſe brought me letters and meſſages from 
Mr. Cunningham, and knew me very well. I was ſeveral 


times with Mr. Cunningham at his lodgings, and Mrs. Ham- 


mond knew of it, and ſaw me there. 7 
One of the waits depoſed, that one of their company had 


half a crown given him to play a tune under Mr. Benſon's 


window; that they were repulſed by Mr. Benſon's ſervants, 


and that thereupon the priſoner followed them, and endea» 


voured to perſuade them to go back again. 


The jury found the priſoner guilty of both indictmenta, 


and the court ordered that he ſhould pay a fine of 3001. ſuf- 
fer one year's impriſonment, and find ſureties for his good be- 


haviour for three years more, 
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Ric HARD SAVAGE, JAMES GREGORY, and WIL- 


LIAM MERCHANT) for MoRxpER, Thurſday, De- 
cember 7, 1727. | 15 9 | 
RICHARD, SAVAGE, Janus GrtcoRy, and WIL 

Liam MERCHANT, were indicted for the murdet of 
James SINCLAIR : Savage by giving bim with a drawn ſword, 
one mortal wound in the lower part of the belly, bf the 
length of half an inch, and the depth of nine inches; on the 
twentieth of November laſt; of which mortal wound he 
languiſhed till the next day, and- then died : and Gregory, 
ard Merchant, by being preſent, aiding, abetting, comfort- 
ing, and maintaining the ſaid Savage, in committing the ſaid 
murder. | My ths 85 


= 


At the requeſt of the priſoners, the witneſſes againſt them 


were examined a- part. 55 5 
Mr. Nuttal. On Monday the twentieth of November, 
about eleven at night, the deceaſed, and Mr. Lemery, and 
his brother, and I, went to Robinſon's coffee-houſe, near 
Chairing-Croſs, where we ſtaid till one of two in the morning. 
Me had drank two three-ſhillings bowls of punch, and werfe 
Juſt concluding to go when the priſoners eame into the room. 


Merchant entered firſt, and turning his back to the fire, he 


kicked down our table without any provocation, What do 
you mean, ſays 1? And what do you mean? ſays Gregory. 
Preſently Savage drew his ſword, and we retreated to the far- 

ther end of the room. Gregory drawing too, I deſired them 
to put up their ſwords, but they refuſed. I did not ſee the de- 


ceaſed draw, but Gregory turning to him, ſaid, Villain de- 


liver your ſword : and, ſoon after, he took the ſword from 
the deceaſed. Gregory's ſword was broke in the ſcuffle; 
but, with the deceaſed's ſword, and part of his own, he came 
and demanded mine ; and, I refuſing to deliver it, he made 
a thruſt at me. I defended myſelf. He endeavoured to get 
my ſword from me; but he either fell of -himſelf, or 1 threw 
him, and took the deceaſed's ſword from him; and three ſol- 
diers coming into the room, they ſecured him. I did not ſee 


Savage puſh at the deceaſed, but I heard the deceaſed ſay, 


I am a dead man | and ſoon after the candles were put out. 
I afterwards went up to the deceaſed, and ſaw ſomething hang 


out at his belly, which I took to be his caut. The maid of. 


the houſe came in, and kneeled down to ſuck the wound, 
and it was after this that the ſoldiers came in, and I and 
Gregory were carried to the watch-houſe. | 
A - 


| Gregory 


00 


was taken with Savage in a back court. 
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_ * Gregory, Did not I fay put up your ſwords? 8 
| Nuttal. There might be ſuch an expreſſion, but I cannot 
call to mind when it was ſpoke. 

Mr. Lemery. T'was with the deceaſed, and Mr. Nuttal; 
and my brother, at Robinſon's Coffee houſe, and we were 
ready to go home, when ſomebody knocked at the ſtreet: door; 
The landlady opened it, and let in the priſoners, and lighted 
them into another room. They would not ſtay there, but 


rudely came into ours. Merchant kicked down the table. 


Our company all retreated. Gregory came'up to the deceaſed; 
and ſaid, G d— ye, you raſcal, deliver your ſword words 


were drawn. Savage made a thruſt. at the deceaſed; who 


ſtooped, ang gried. Oh] At which Savage turned pale; ſtood 
for ſome time aſtoniſhed, and then endeavoured to get àWw- ay; 
but I held him. The lights were then put out. We ſtruggled 
together. The maid came to my affiſtance, pulled of his hat 
and wig, and clung about him. He, in ftriving to force him- 
ſelf from her, ſtruck at her, cut her in the head with his 
ſword, and at laſt got away. I went to a night-cellar, and 


called two or three ſoldiers, who took him and Merchant in 


a back court. When Savage gave the wound, the deceaſed 
had his ſword drawn; but held it with the point dow towards 
the ground; on the. left fide. As to Merchant, I did not ſes 
that he had any ſword. | 
Mr: Nuttal.again. Nor I: nor did 1 ſee him in ths Pe 
aftet the fray began. But after the candles 272 put outs he 
| Fane Ledder: I was in the room, and ſaw Savage dia 
firſt, Then Gregory went up to the deceaſed; and Savage 
ſtabbed him; and, turning back, he looked pale. The de- 
ceaſed cried, I am dead! J am dead! I opened his coat, and 
bid the maid-ſervant ſuck the wound. She did; but no blood 
came. I went to fee the deceaſed upon his death-bed, and 
deſired him to tell me how he was wounded. He ſaid, that 
the wound was given him by the leaſt man in black, That 
was Savage, for le was in coloured cloaths, and had 
no ſword, —and that the talleſt of them, which was Gregory, 
paſt; or ſtruck his ſword, while Savage ſtabbed him. | did 


not ſee the deceaſed's ſword at all; nor did he open ing lipsz 


or ſpeak one word to the priſoners. - 
Mrs. Enderſby. I keep Robinſon's coffee-houlſe. When 
1 let the priſoners i in, I. perceived they were in drink. Eſhew- 
ed them a room. They were very rude ta me I told them 
if they wanted any liquor they ſhould have it; but, if they 
Aid not, I deſired their abſence. Upon which one of theny 
12 1 a took 
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took up a chair, and offered ro ſtrike me with it : they wont 
into the next room, which is a publick coffee-room in the day 
time. Merchant kicked down the table. Whether the other 
company were fitting or ſtanding at that table, I cannot be 
poſitive 3 but it is a folding table with two leaves, and there 
were two other tables in the ſame room. Swords were drawn. 
The deceaſed was wounded, and Savage ſtruggled with the 


maid- ſervant, and cut her over the head with his ſword. 


Mary Rock, the Maid. My miſtreſs and I let the kia 
into the houſe. My miſtreſs ſhewed them a room. Merchant 
pulled her about very rudely, and, ſhe making reſiſtance, he 
took up a chair, and offered to ſtrike her with it. Then aſk- 


ing who was in the next room ? I anſwered, ſome company 


that have paid their reckoning, and are juſt a going, and you 
may have the room to yourſelves if you'll have but a little pa- 
tience: but they would not, and ſo they ran in. I went in 
not long after, and ſaw Gregory and Savage with their ſwords 


| drawn, and the. deceaſed with his ſword in his hand, and the 


point from him. Soon after, I heard Jane Leader ſay, poor 
dear Sinclair is killed] I ſucked the wound, but it would not 
bleed. Savage endeavoured to get away, but 1 topped him. 


1 did not ſee the wound given to the deceaſed, but J after- 


wards ſaw the encounter between Mr. Nuttal and Mr. 


| N 


Mr. Taylor, 2. clergyman; : On the 21ſt of Neeber 1 
was ſent for to pray by the deceaſed, and, after I had re- 
commended him to the mercy-of Almighty God, Mr, Nutcal 


deſited me to alk him a few queſtions ; but, as 1 thought it 


not belonging to my province, I declined it. Mr. Nuttal how- 
ever, willing to have a witneſs to the words of a dying man, 
perſuaded me to ſtay while he himſelf aſked him a queſtion: 


And then, turning to the deceaſed, he' ſaid, Do you know 


from, which of the gentlemen you — the wound: ? the 


deceaſed anſwered, From the ſhorteſt in black, (which was 


Mr. Savage) the talleſt commanded ny: ſword, and . other 
ſtabbed me. 

Notoland Holderneſs, watchman. I came to the room juſt 
after the wound was given, and then I heard the deceaſed 
ſay, L was ſtabbed barbarouſly before my ſword was drawn. 

Fohn Wilcox, another watchman. I ſaw the deceaſed lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, and heard him then, ſay, 1 am a 
dead man, and. was ſtabbed cowardly. 

Mr. Miltey, the ſurgeon. I ſearched: the wound, it was 


had 
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5 
had grazed on the kidney, and l believe that wud was the 


cauſe of his death. 

Court. Do you think the Jerenfad could receive tha wound 
in a poſture of defence? 

Mr. a af I believe he could not, except he was eſe 
handed. 


The 22 of the Priſoners. 

Mr. Gregory ſaid, That the reaſon of their going into that 
room, was for the benefit of the fire; that the table was 
thrown down accidentally; that the houſe bore an infamous 
character, and ſome of the witneſſes. lay under the impti- 


rality. 


Robinſon's coffee-houſe, made ſome remarks on what had 


Mr. Savage, having given the court an account of his meet- 
ing with Gregory and Merchant, and going with them to 


- 


tation of being perſons who had no * to juſtice and d- 


been ſworn by the witneſſes, and declared, that his endeã- 


And then the priſoners called their Amd > eh 
Henry Huggins, Thomas Huggins, and Robert Fiſh” og. 


fed, That they were preſent at the latter part of the quarrel, 


and ſaw Mr. Nuttal engaged with Mr. Gregory, and ftrug- 
This only confirmed part of NuttaFs 


of it} fame. 
Mary Stanly depoſed, That ſhe had ſeen the deceaſed in a 
quarrel, before that in which he was killed ; that Mr. Nuttal 


and he were very well acquainted, and that ſhe had ſeen Mrs. 


Nuttal and Mr. Leader in bed together.. 
Fohn Pearſe depoſed, That Jane Leader told him, that, 
when the ſwords were drawn, ſhe went out of the 'room, 


and did not ſee the wound given; that ſhe was a woman 
of ill reputation, and that the coffee houſe had a bad cha- 
. rater. 

Daniel Boyle ee That the: devenſod bore. the i 


rater of an idle perſon, who had no ſettled place of reſi- 


dence. 


John Eaton depoſed, That he had known the deceaſed a- 
bout two months, and had heard that his character was but 
indifferent. 

Mr. Rainby depoſed, That, the morning after the accident, 
he went to the coffee-houſe 5 enquite for Mr. Merchant, 


A and | 


vouring to eſcape, was only to avoid the inclemencies of 
A goal. Ws 


They added, that the coftee-houſe was a os. 
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and then heard Mr. Nuttal ſay, that, if he had any of the 
Srifoners i in a convenient place, he would cut their throats, 
provided he could be ſure of eſcaping the law. 

Mr. Cheeſborough depoſed to the ſame effect. 

Mr. Nurtal. Beiog moved with the barbarous treatment 

my friend had met with, I believe I might ſay, That if J had 
them in an open field, I would not have recourſe to the law, 

but do them juſtice myſelf. | 

Then Mr. Nuttal called ſome tn, who depoſed, 
that he' was a man of reputation, civility, and good man- 
mers, | 
Several perſons of diſtinction appeared in behalf of- the pri- | 
ſoners, and gave them the characters of good-natuted, quiet, 
[oo men, and by- no means inclinable to be quarrel- 
ome. 

And the priſoners then ſaid, they hoped the good charac- 
ters which had been given them, the ſuddenneſs of the untor- 
tunate accident, and their having no premeditated malice, 
would entitle them to ſome favour. 

The court, having ſummed up the evidence; nn to 
the jury, That as the deceaſed and his company were in poſr 
ſeſſion of the room, if the priſoners were the aggrefſors by 
coming into that room, kicking down the table, and imme- 

diately thereupon drawing their ſwords without provocation, 
and the geceaſed retreated, was purſued, attacked, and killed 
in the manner as had been ſworn by the witneſſes, it was mur- 
der not only in him who gave the wound, but in the others 
who aided and abetted him. That as to the characters of the 
priſoners, good character is of weight where the proof is 


- 


_doubrful, but flies up, when put in the ſcale againſt plain and 


poſitive evidence: and, as to the ſ::ddenneſs of the action; 
where there is a ſudden quarrel, and a provocation is given by 
him who is killed, or where. ſuddenly and mutually perſons 
attack each other and fight, and one of them is killed in the 


heat of blood, it is manflaughter. But, where one is the 


iN aggreſſor, purſues the inſult, and kills the perſon attacked, 
without any provocation, tho on a ſudden, the law. implies 
fas, and it is murder. 


The trial laſted about eight hours. The jury found Richard 
avage and James Gregory guilty of e and Wes 
Merchant guilty of manſlaughter. 


On Monday, December 171, beivg the laſt 7 of the ſeſ- 
rot, Richard Savage, and James Gregory, with four other 
F : Capitally | 
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capitally convicted priſoners, were brought again to the bar 
to receive ſentence of death: and being ſeverally aſked (as is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions) what they had to ſay, why judgment 
ſhould not be paſſed upon them, Mr. Savage ae himſelf 
50 the court in the following term: 


7 


1 275 TL) 


tri is now, my Jord, too late to offer any thing by way of 


defence or vindication ; ; nor can we expect ought from your 


lordſhips, in this court, but the ſentence which the law re- 
quires you as judges to pronounce againſt men of our cala- 
mitous condition. But we are alſo perſuaded, that as meer 
men, and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are ſuſcep- 


tive of the tender paſſions, and too humane not to commiſe- 


Tate the unhappy ſituation of thoſe, whom the law ſometimes 
perhaps, exacts from you to pronounce upon. No doubt 
you diſtinguiſh between offences, which ariſe out, of premedi- 
tation, and a diſpoſition habitual to vice or immorality, and 
tranſgreſſions, which are the unhappy and unforeſeen effects 
of a caſual abſence of reaſon, and ſudden impulſe of paſſion : 
we, therefore, hope you will contribute all you can to an ex- 
tenſion of that mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have 
been pleaſed to ſhew Mr, Merchant, who (allowing facts as 
{warn againſt us by the evidence) has led us into this our ca- 
lamity. I hope this will not be conſtrued as if we meant te 
refiect upon that gentleman, or remove any thing from us 
upon hem, or, that we repine the more at our fate, becauſe 
he has no participation of it: no, my lord] for my part, 1 
declare nothing could more ſoften my grief, than to be with- 
out any companion in ſo great a misfortune. 9 


dr. Merchant was burnt in the hand, 


At ahe end of the next ſeffions, which was on Saturday 


the 20th of January, Richard Savage, and James Gregory 


were admitted to bail, in order to their pleading the king's 

. pardon. And, on the laſt, day of the following ſeſfions, being 
the 5th of March, 1727-8, they accordingly pleaded his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, and their bail were diſcharged, 

While the priſoners were under ſentence, a fix- penny pam- 
phlet was publiſhed, entitied, The Life of Mr. Richard Sa- 
vage. It repreſents him as a man of merit under misfortunes, 
and conſequently a proper object of the king's s mercy, From 
this piece we ſhall extract a — paſſages. 55 


His misfortunes may be ſaid to be begun before his birth; 3 


wr whey his mother, the late counteſs of W was big 
with 
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with child of him, ſhe publiely declared; that the infant 'therr 


in her womb, did not in the leaſt appertain to her huſband, 
but to another noble Earl, upon which a trial was com- 
menced in the houſe of lords, and my lord M—— obtained a 
divorce : his lady had her fortune, which was very-confider- 
able, paid back to her again, with full liberty of marrying 
whom ſhe pleaſed, which liberty ſhe made uſe of in a very ſhort 
time Her ſon; being thus baſtardized, could not be born 


as orherwiſe he would have been, a lord by courteſy, and heir 


to the title of an Engliſh earl, with one of the fineſt eſtates 


in the kingdom. The day of his birth was January ro, 


1697.8. , | 

ws An affair of this extraordinary kind, did not a little em- 
ploy the converſation, and ſcandal of the town, for which 
re aſon the lady reſolving to move out of her ſight, him, who 
Was innocently the cauſe of her reproach, committed him to 
the care of a poor woman, with orders to breed him up as 
Her own, Taying a ſtrict injunction upon her, never to let him 
come to the knowledge of his real parents. The nurſe was 
faithful to the truſt repoſed in her; whoſe name was the only 
one, for many years he knew he bad any claim to, and was 


called after it accordingly, although his real father, the late 


Earl Rivers, was one of his godfathers, and had his right 
name regularly regiſtered in the pariſ books of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. eee | 


e He was fent to a grammar-ſchool at St. Albans: while he 


'was at ſchool his father, the Earl Rivers died, who had ſe- 
veral times made enquiry after. him, but could never get any 
ſatisfactory account; and when on his death bed he more ſtre- 
nuouſly demanded to know what was become of him, in or- 
der to make him a partaker in that very handſome eſtate he 
i his natural children, he was poſitively told he was 
dead. Fi, Pr h | 
When he was about fifteen, he was ſolicited to be 
bound apprentice to a ſhoemaker, which propoſal he rejected 
with ſcorn; for he had now, by the death of his nurſe, diſ- 
covered ſome letters of his grandmother's, and by thoſe means, 
the whole contrivance that had been carried on to conceal his 
birth; and being now entirely deſtitute of every the leaſt ne- 


ceſſary of life, to whom was it ſo natural to apply to as a mo- 


ther? But, the mother upon no terms would endure the 
fight of her ſon; the ſon on all occaſions expreſſing his affec- 
Hoo for his mother, and the ſtrong deſire he had of ſeeing 


c Being 


r 


Sees © - . 


to fee him afterwardſds. 25 a” 
<< Now he was again entirely to ſeek for every fupport of 
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„Being thus abandoned, without any other friend but his 


cours genius to ſupport him, he threw himſelf upon the barren 


and unthriving province of poetry. 


„The firſt poem Mr. Savage publiſhed was, whilſt he 


was very young, concerning the Bangorian Controverſy : al- 
though there were ſome pretty lines in it, yet, as his judg- 


ment ripened, he grew . himſelf. aſhamed of this piece, and 


contributed all he could to ſuppreſs the edition. e 
«© His next performance was a comedy, wrote at the aę 


of eighteen, which he offered to the managers of Lineonn's- Inn 


houſe, but they not entirely approving it, he could not get it 
acted immediately; but not long after, it was altered by 
Mr. Chriſtopher Bullock, and brought upon the ſtage as his 


own, under the title of Woman's a RIppIE; without 


any manner of benefit, or advantage to the diſtreſſed author, 
This play was repreſented with-fome applauſe in the year 1716. 


| The plot is taken from a Spaniſh play, called, LA Dama 


Dvenve. ' | . R 
„ Two years after this he got a comedy upon the ſtage in 


Drury-Lane, called, Lovx in a VEIIL, built like wiſe upon a 
Spaniſh plot, acted for his on benefit: but, it being very 


late in the year, either May or June, the profits of it hard] 

anſwered the trouble in writing and getting it ated. It 
brought him acquainted however, with ſome perſons who 
were good friends to him afterwards; particularly a certain 
knight, whoſe name is not a little known by his writings, 
and Mr. Wilks, one of the patentees of that houſe; The 


firſt was ſo for a ſhort time, but the latter to the laſt.— The 


other gentleman gave him a conftant allowance; and it is 
ſaid, he propoſed his natural daughter to him for a wife, 
with a thouſand pounds portion: but ſome malicious perſon 


had framed fuch a ſtory to the knight, of feandalous things 


ſaid by Mr. Savage againſt him and his lady, that he with- 
held his bounty from him, and was not eafily prevailed upon 


life, when, by the affiftance of the gentleman; Mr: Wilks, 


Juſt mentioned, he obtained fifty pounds from à lady, whoſe | 


duty it ſeemed to have been to take ſome care of him. * 
His merit recommended him to that ornament of Eng- 


liſh poeſy, Aaron Hill, *Bſq; ' miferable as he was in every 


other part of his life, his intimacy and friendſhip. with this 
gentleman, was a happineſs he has been much envied 
for. : * Hints es: 5 494 . 1 
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In the year 1724, Mr. Savage wrote his tingedy bf Sie 
Thomas Overbury, which was acted at Drury-Lane. He 
performed the principal part his, ſelf with much applauſe. 
In an advertiſement printed before it, he acknowledges the 

obligation he had to his beſtand deareſt friend, Mr. Aaron Hill. 
for his many judicious corrections in it. The ae and 
epilogue were both writ by that gentleman. ip 
The next year he was perſuaded by his friends. to publiſh 
his poems by ſubſcription ; but not being enough to make a 
compleat volume, he was favoured with thoſe, of [ſeveral 
your geatlemen, among id, Mr. _ had! the largeſt 

re. « 8 
e He writ the following copy of verſes at a tines; when 
I know not which was moſt to be wondered at, that he 
ſhould be ſerene enough for poetry under the extremity of ill 
fortune; or that his ſubjeR- ſhould be the praiſe: of her to 
whom he owed a ble of miſerys;” ; mt og tf ola 20 


v8 eee abandon'd, almlefs ak] walks: 

| Loft to delight, and every way diſtreſt. 

| . Croſs: his cold bed, in wild diforder thrown .. Ine, 
Thus ſigh'd Alexis, friendleſs and alone: * 
Why do I breathe ? What joy can Being, give, 6 

When ſhe who gave me life, forgets I live ? 

Feels not theſe wintry blaſts, nor heeds my ſmartz 

But ſhuts me from the ſhelter of her heart! 

Saw meexpos'd to want! to ſhame l to fen 

To ills! which make it miſery to be born! 

Caſt me, regardleſs, on the world's bleak wild, 

And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child !- 

| Wherecan he hope for-pity, peace, or relt, 

Who moves no ſoftneſs in a mother's breaſt? 

Cuſtom, law, reaſon, all my cauſe forſake; 

And nature ſleeps, to keep my woes awake. 
Crimes, which the cruel ſcarce believe can ay x: 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me! 

Even ſhe who bore me, blaſts me with her hates 
And meant my fortune, makes herſelf my fate! ! 
Yet has this ſweet negleRer of my woes 

The ſofteſt, tendereſt breaſt that pity knows! 
Her eyes ſhed. .mercy, *whereſoe'er they ſhine ; 
And her ſoul melts at every woe, but mine. 
Sure then, ſome ſecret fate, for guilt unwil'd, | 

; Some ſentence pre-ordain'd to be fulfil'd ; 


4 


Plung'd 


c 


ng d 


vereign. | TOTES, g MORT” 
« But to Tome to the diſma] cauſe of his preſent coh- 
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| Plung'd me thus deep in ſorrow's ſearching flood, 
And waſh'd me from the memory of her blood. 
But O! whatever cauſe has mov'd her hate, - 
Let me but ſigh in ſilence at my ſate. | 


The God within, perhaps, may touch her breaſt 1 


17 * 


And when the pities; who can be diſtrefsd? 


6 Theſe. verſes were publiſhed in THE PLAN DEALER, 


to whom Mr. Savage afterwards wrote a letter himſelf, which 
was printed in that paper, in which he mentions his ſub- - 
ſcription, and begs thoſe who think him, or his deſign worth 


their notice or encouragement, to ſend their names, and the 


4 


houſe. PD | , I | | F 
The dedication of this book was, to the right honourable 


the lady Mary Wortley Montague, wherein he 70 thus: 


Nature ſeems to have formed my mind as inconſiltently as 


fortune has .my conditions : ſhe has given me a heart that 
is as proud as my father's ; to a rank of life, almoſt as low as 
the humanity of my mother 4 


- 
12 


He had alſo wrote a long preface to it, giving ſome ac- 


count of his mother's unparallel'd ill treatment of him; but 


was prevailed on to cancel it; and about that time he had a 
penſion of fifty pounds a year ſettled on him. I will not ven- 
ture to ſay, whether this allowance came directly from her, 
or, if ſo, upon what motives ſhe was induced to grant it him. 
But this was the firſt time he may properly be ſaid to have en · 
joyed any certainty. in life. And this alas! of how fhort a 


duration is it like to be, from the unhappy affair that has 


brought him under the heavieſt ſentence of the law! a ſen- 
tence, which, of all men living, he was thought the moſt un- 
likely to have incurred. EE 1 EE TS 

&© The laſt piece, which he exhibited to the world, was 


a poem ſacred to the memory of our late moſt gracious ſo- 


dition: having for ſome time had a lodging at Richmond, 
in Surry, for the benefit of the air, and the conveniencies of 
his ftudy, he came to town on Monday the twentieth day of 
November laſt, in order to pay off another he had in Queen- 


ſtreet, Weſtminſter, thinking the expence too great to keep 


them both; and falling into company with Mr. Merchant; 


and Mr. Gregory, they all went together to a coffee-houſe, 


near his old lodging, where they drank till pretty late in the 
evening: Mr. Savage would willingly have got a bed at the 
12 8 - = | cooffes- 
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number of books they ſubſcribe for, to Button's coffee- . 
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coffee-houſe for that night, but there not being a conve- 
niency for himfelf and company both, they went away from 
thence with a reſolution to waſte time as well as they could 
till morning, When they propoſed to go together to Richmond. 
In their walks, ſeeing a light in Robinſon's coffee-houſe, 
they thought that a place proper to entertain them; though Mr. 
Savage proteſted he was entirely ignorant of the character of 
the houſe, and had never been there in his life before. Let it 
ſuffice, in this place, to ſay, that the direful conſequence of 
their going in there, was an inſult offered by Mr. Merchant 
to the ras one! who were drinking there, a mortal wound 
given to Mr. Sinclair, of which he languiſhed till the next 


day, and then died; and the condemnation of Mr. Savage 


and Mr. Gregory for the ſaid fact They were ſecured for that 
night, and in the morning carried before Nathaniel Blackerby, 
Eſq; and two other of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace, 
and by them committed to the Gate-houſe; but, Mr. Sin- 
clair dying, they were from thence removed to Newgate, be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock on Tueſday night. 


. The coroner's inqueſt, gt ſat upon the body, did 
not finiſh their enquiry at their firſt meeting, but adjourned 


till the Tueſday following, and then brought in their verdict | 


manſlaughter.” 
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MARY HENDRON, MARGARET PENDERGRASS, 


* 


" 
: 


and JORN WHEELER, for ſtealing an Heireſs, May, 


M* RY HENDRON, Margaret Pendergra fs, and John 


Wheeler, were indicteé on the ſtatute of 3 Hen. VII. 
for aiding and abetting Richard Ruffel, in forcibly and un- 
lawfully marrying and defiling Sybil Morris againſt her 
will, i being a maiden, and having an eſtate, Nauen 5, 
1727.8. | f CT ER | 35 Ko 
a n Holliday, ſervant to Mrs. Morris. In February laſt, 
the priſoner, Mrs. Hendron, aſked me to bring my young 
miſtreſs to ſee her; and upon her importunitv I took Miſs 
Morris to her houſe, and, when we came there, Mrs. Hen- 
dron preva iledwith us to go with her to the houſe of Mrs. 


4, 


Pendergraſs, the other priſoner, and at this houſe we ſaw 


Richard Ruſſel. But nothing extraordinary happened at that 


time, only Mrs. Hendron endeavoured to poſtefs us with a 


4 f good 
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good opinion of Ruſſel, by telling us, that he was a rich 


merchant in the city, and traded in oils and ſilks, and other 


goods to a great value. After this Hendron perſuaded us to 
make her another viſit ; but, as we were going to her houſe, 
we met one Peggy Johnſon, and Kitty Pendergraſs, daughter 
to Pendergraſs the priſoner, and they told us, that Mrs. Hen- 


dron was not at home, but wanted to ſee: us, and delired 


that we would come to her at a houſe in New-Round-Court, 
in the Strand. Miſs- Morris was againſt going thither, but 
. ſhe and | were pulled along by Peggy Johnſon, and Kitty 
Pendergraſs, to the houſe of one Morphew, or Murphey, in 
Round-Court. We found two of the priſoners, Hendron and 


. Pendergraſs, ſtanding at the door, and they obliged us to go 


in, pulling Miſs Morris, through a long dark entry, into a 

room Where the windows were ſhut up with ſhutters ;- but 
there were candles in the room, and a great deal of company, 
| Miſs Morris, being ſurprized, would have turned back; but 


ſhe was prevented by Hendron, who locked the door upon us; 


and, upon our telling her we would cry out, ſhe ſaid it would 
ſignify nothing, for nobody could hear us. Immediately 
Ruſſel came up to Miſs Morris, and demanded her chriſtian 
name, but ſhe refuſed to tell him, and appeared in a great 
- fright, There was preſent a perſon in the habit of a clergy- 
man. He came up to them,\ and, Miſs Morris being ready 
to faint, Hendron, and one- who officiated as clerk, held her 
up by force, while the parſon repeated the ceremony. Miſs 
Morris made no anſwer to the queſtions that were put to her, 

but only ſaid, that ſhe would not be married: but Headron, 
and Pendergraſs ſaid, that ſhe did anſwer, and that ſhe came 
there to be married, and was only faint-hearted; though all 
the time ſhe was in the utmoſt confuſion, and had even loft 


the power of ſpeech, and had not ſtrength to ſupport her- 


ſelf under ſuch uſage. However, the parſon proceeded, and 
went through the ceremony: and after this, Hendron, and 


others, dragged her up ſtairs into a bed-chamber, the window- 


_ ſhutters of which were likewiſe ſhut cloſe. Then Kitty Pen- 
dergraſs, and Peggy Johnſon pulled off her cloaths by force, 
while Hendron held ber hands ; and then they forced her into 
| bed, and Hendron held her down in the bed. One Mrs. 


Rigg was preſent while all this was done. Then Hendron 


commanded me to go down ſtairs, which I was obliged to do, 
though I complained it was a ſhame they ſhould uſe my young 
miſtreſs ſo. As I was going down, I met Ruſſel upon the 


ſtairs undreſſed. He went up into the chamber where, Miſs 


Morris was a bed, and then Hendton left them together, 
85 | E 2 and 
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and locked the door and came down. After this, the priſon- ; 
ers and the reſt of the company were very merry together for 


abo it half an hour; whe: Ruſſel and Miſs Morris came 
down ſtairs. They invited her to eat ſome ſupper with them, 


but the refuſed, and would go home; and Ruſſel went t part 


of the way with us. 

Court. What did Margaret Pendergraſs do? | 
Ann Holliday, She was at the door with Mary Hendron 

when Miſs Morris was dragged through the dark entry : and 


ſhe was in the room all the time that the pretended marriage 


was performing, and conſented to, and commended what was 


done: ſhe told Miſs Morris that ſhe muſt be married to Ruſ- 
ſc], for it would be to her advantage. She came up ftairs while 


her daughter Kitty aſſiſted in forcibly undreſſing Miſs Morris, 


and ſaid in the chamber a little while, and then went down | 


again into the room where the ſupper was. 


Hienaron. Did not you take the meaſure of Miſs Morris's 
finger, in order to have a ring made to it? And did not you 


bring that meaſure to my houſe ? 


unn Holliday. ] did not take meaſure of her anger. 
Hendron. 1 can 1 you brought a meaſure to 1 
houſe. 
Ann Holliday. Indeed 7 did carry a meaſure to her, as the 
meaſure of Miſs Morris's finger; but it was without Mifs's 
knowledge; for I once mentioned ſuch a thing -to her, but 
ſhe would not ſuffer it. I was betrayed to that indiſcretion by 


| Hendron, who by her inſinvations, had. made me believe 


that my young miltreſs' $ gy to Ruſſe] would be to her 


| advantage. 


Court. Do you know any ing of the other ae, John 


Wheeler! "3h 


Ann Holliday. Ia him at ſupper with he reſt of the 
company: but he was not in the room at the time of marri- 


age, nor did he appear when any violence was acted upon my 


young mittreis. 
Sybil Morris. I was carried to the houſe i in Round-Court, 


as the laft witneſs has ſworn. ' Hendron was the principal 
perſou concerned in the management : ſhe helped to hold me 


up in the time of the ceremony. I did not anſwer to the 
matrimonial queſtions. © I was dragged up to the chamber, 
and forced to ted againſt my will, and there Richard Ruſſel, 
taking advantage of my furprize and weakneſs, had the carnal 


knowledge of me, and gave me the foul diflemper. 'I reſiſted 


to the urmoſt of my ſtrength, and cried out; but he {topped 


my dud; and held me > down in a the ded, and overcame me. 
18, | | e n 
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Margaret Pendergraſs was preſent at the marriage, and aſſiſted 


in it, and conſented to all that was done. She was a little 


while in the room at the time when the others were pulling 
off my cloaths by force. But, as for Wheeler, 1 do not re- 
member that I ſaw him in the room at the marriage, or in 
= bed-chamber, or that he was privy to any of the vio= 
ence. | | 8 * 
Mr. Allen. I officiated as clerk, and provided the parſon 
by the perſuaſion and importunity of Wheeler, who bad been 


with me four or five times on that account, before I would 


conſent to have any thing to do in it. He told me it was ta 
marry a gentleman to a ſervant maid, with whom he was fal- 
len in love. At laſt, when I had agreed to it, he appointed 
me to bring the parſon, and meet him at the Seven-Stars, in 
Croſs-Street, Long-Acre. The parſon's name was Evans; 
he was one of your Fleet parſons. We met accordingly, 


and from the Seven-Stars, went to the houſe of one Murphey, 
in New-Round-Court in the Strand, where we found Richard 


Ruſſel, and his accomplices. When we came to perform the 


ceremony Miſs Morris trembled, and J could not perceive 


that ſhe gave any conſent, but on the contrary refuſed it; 
upon which I told the parſon he might ſhut up his book, for 
we were not like to make a wedding of it. But ſome of the 


company ſaying that ſhe anſwered to the queſtions, the par- 


ſon, who was not willing to loſe a job, went through ſtitch 
with the form of matrimony. Margaret Pendergraſs in par- 


ticular affirmed, that Miſs Morris ſpoke, and that ſhe came 
thither on purpoſe to be married, and was only faint-hearted. 


But for my part, I heard her ſay, plain enough, that ſhe 
would not be married, and yet for all that, the parſon would 
go on with the ceremony. After it was over we left them. 
Fonatban Daniel. I live at the Seven Stars in Croſs- Street. 
The parſon and clerk and Wheeler came to my houſe, and 
went up ſtairs, and by ſome paſſages that I took notice of, 
thought there was ſome roguery going forward. They went 


away together, and, ſoon after they were gone, Margaret 
Pendergraſs came and enquired for ſuch people. 1 told her 


they had been there, but were gone. She ſtamped with her 
foot, and ſaid ſhe had rather have given five pounds than have 


been diſappointed. 


Mr. 44orris, father to Sybil Morris. My daughter has an 
eſtate in Southampton-ftreet, Covent-Garden. At preſent it 


is 20 J. a year clear to her, but will be worth more. It 


was left her by her deceaſed uncle. This mock marriage was 
on a Tueſday, and on the Thurfday following a gentleman, 
777 ĩ On oe pre- 
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pretending to be a friend to Ruſſel, came and told me, that 
my daughter was married. I was ſurpriſed at the news, and 
went immediately to my daughter, and aſked her about it. 
She told me that ſhe bad been baſely impoſed upon, and bar- 


barouſly uſed, but through fear and ſhame had not acquaint- 
ed me with it. She is a young girl between 16 and 17 years 


of age. Ruſſel himſelf came to me on the Saturday, but I 


Would not have any converſation with him ; and fince that 


time he has abſconded. 
The gentleman who carried the news to Mr. Morris 


depoſed, That he was ſent on that meſſage by Margaret Pen- 
dergraſs. 


As it did not appear that Wheeler Was privy. to any force | 


that was uſed before, at, or after the marriage ceremony, but 
only that he was employed by Pendergraſs to procure a parſon, 
in which he might poſſibly be impoſed on by-her, the jury ac- 


| quitted bim; but found Mary Hendron and Margaret Pen- 


dergraſs guilty of the indictment. Death, 


The Ordinary s Account. | 
"2s Hendron and Margaret Pendergraſs, women of mid- 


dle age, had huſbands and children, and, being convicted of 


the ſame crime of aiding and abetting Richard Ruſſel, in for- 


Cibly and unlawfully marrying and defiling Sibyl Mortis a- 
gainſt ber will. Both of them owned that they had concurred 
in adyancing that marriage, only they differed from the witneſ- 


ſes againſt them, in giving account of the moſt material, and 
which proved the moſt dangerous circumſtances to them; al- 
ledging, that the young woman was no way forced, but ra- 
ther much more deſirous than either they or Ruſſel were, to 
have the marriage ſolemnized: and that however unfortunate 
the event had been, they had no ill intention, and were igno- 
rant or the ſtrictneſs of the law in ſuch caſes. They decla- 
red, that they had always been ſober induſtrious women, and 


that, excepting this misfortune, they bad never done any thing 


that was criminal. When they came to chapel they were ve- 
ry grave and wodeſt, as they were in the cell when I viſited 
them ; for Mrs. Pendergraſs was much of the time aſflicted 
with ſickneſs, and heard prayers with attention. They ſaid, 
they died penitent for their fins, believing that they ſhould be 
ſaved through the merits of Jeſus; and they forgave all inju- 
ries done them, as they expected forgivenels o of God. bey 
were of the Romiſh communion. | 


At 
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At the Place of E xecution. 
Mrs. Pendergraſs ſaid ſhe forgave all the world; 400 Mis. 


Hendron reflected on Miſs Morris, on account (as ſhe thought) | 
of the ſeverity of the proſecution. 


* 


The Reverend THOMAS WOOLSTON, B. D. for 


Writing and Publiſhing four Books on Our Saviour” 8 N , 


racles, March, 1728-9. 


AT the court of King” „ Beuch) 5 in Guild-Hall, on Mon- 


day, March 9, 1729, Thomas Woolſton, B. D. was 
tried on four informations, for e . four books on the . 


mimcles of our Saviour. | 


On the ff Informa on. 


"The jury were ben to try the iſſue between the king and 
Thomas Woolſton, defendant. 


The council for the king opened, That Thomas Woolſton, 


ſome time fellow of Sidney-College in Cambridge, had writ- 
ten a wicked and blaſphemous book, which he cauſed to be 
printed and publiſhed on the firſt of May laſt, intitled, A 
Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour: inſinusting, that 
the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt might be done by the power of 
magic; to the ſcandal of our holy religion, and bringing into 
contempt the life and doctrines of our Lord and Saviour. That 
the defendant was once eſteemed a learned gentleman,” and 4 
clergyman; but, thinking his learning too great for him te fe- 


main undiſtinguiſned, he fell into a crime that rendered bim 
juſtly liable to the cenſure of all good chriſtians: by repreſent- 
ing the ſcripture accounts of our Saviour's miracles as ſo ma- 
ny romances, idle tales and rhodomontades: vile abfurditiesy 
incoherences and contradictions, inftead of being evidences of 


his divinity. Ani-that tho” the defendant now maintains ſuch 


blaſphemous notions, he once entered into orders, and con- 
N then believed, or at leaſt pretended to believe, the 
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ſcripture narration of our Lands miracles, as they are be- 
lieved by all true chriſtians. 

Another of the king's council obſerved,” that this was the 
moſt blaſphemous book that ever was publiſhed ; a book ia 
which our Saviour is compared to an impoſtor, a wizard, and 
a conjurer; and the goſpel turned into ridicule, the literal 
ſenſe of it, repreſented as an idle romance, and St. Auſtin 
quoted as encouraging ſuch notions : the author affirming, 

that St. \Auftin had ſaid, * Such works as Jeſus did, might 
be imputed to, and effected by magic; when indeed the au! 
cor has miſtranſlated the quotation, and, it may be preſumed, 
wilfully, and with a deſign to impoſe upon the ignorant; for 
he being a man of learning, muſt know, that he varied from 
the ſenſe of the Latin, which he has placed in the margin, 
and in which St. Auſtin does not ſay, The works of Jeſus 
might have been performed by magic; but that infidels on. 
ſuggeſt ſuch a thing. 

Mr. Tuſtin depoſed, That on the 2d of May latt, be 
bought this book, intitled, A Diſcourſe on the Miracles of 
our Saviour, of the defendant, at his houſe in the Old- Jewry, 

and gave him a ſhilling for it. | 

The council for the defendant ſaid, That as to tlie Aan 
ant's publiſhing the book, he would not diſpute it, but he could 

not agree that it was done with a blaſphemous deſign, and 
to bring our religion into contempt, but to put it upon a 

better footing, by ſhewing that our Saviour's miracles were to 
be underſtood in an allegorical and not in a literal ſenſe. 

To this it was anſwered, That if his deſign had been ſuch, 
he would not have turned the miracles into ridicule, and treat- - 
ed our Saviour in ſuch a ludicrous manner; but would have 
endeavoured to prove, by a ſerious diſcourſe and found argu- 
ment, that they were not to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe. 

The council for the defendant replied, That by ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the book it appeared, that the author had no ſuch de-. 
ſign as was laid to his charge: that he expreſsly declares, 
That what he did was not for the ſervice of infidelity, which ] 
| had no place in his heart, but for the honour of the holy 1 
Jefus. That he believed upon good authority, the authority 


of the fathers, that ſome of the miracles of our Saviour were L 
only related as prophetical and parabolical narratives of what t 
en be myſteriouſiy and more wonderfully done by him 4, | d 

N eis atteſtabantur miraculs, non defuiſſent (ſicut & nunc muſſitant) qui v 


magicæ potentiæ cuncta illa tribuerent. Cont. Fauſt, L. XII. C. 45. 
* Diſcourſe 1. p- 3 | 
and 
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and he concludes his firſt diſcourſe with telling the reader, 
That he intends, with God's leave, to go on with his under- 
taking, to the honour of the holy Jeſus, our fpititual Meſſiah, 


to whom he aſcribes glory and praiſe for ever. That from 


theſe, and many other paſſages of the like import, the au- 
thor's aim ſeemed to be, as was ſaid before, to ſet our religion 


upon a better footing, by explaining ſome paſlages of the goſ- 


pel in an allegorical ſenſe, in order to lead men into (what 
be apprehends to be) the right way of applying the ſerip- 
tures. 

In return to this, it was urged, that What he had written 
was too plain to be miſunderſtood, and if the author of a 


treaſonable libel ſhould write at the concluſion of it, God fave 


the king ! it would not excuſe him, 
Then part of the book was read, beginning with his ac- 


count of our Saviour's driving the buyers and ſellers out of the 
_ temple *. 


* 1 have read, fiya he, in ſome modern author, whoſe 
name does not, occur to my memory, that this was, in his o- 


pinion, the moſt ſtupendous miracle that Jeſus ever wrought, 


and in truth it was a moſt aſtoniſhing one, if literally true; 
and Jeſus muſt appear more than a man, he muſt put on an 
awful and moſt majeſtic countenance to effect it. It. is hard 


to conceive how any one, in the form of à man, and a deſ- 


piſed one too (and we don't read that Jeſus changed his hu- 
man ſhape) with a whip in his hand, could execute ſuch a 
work upon a great multitude of people, who were none of his 
diſciples, nor had any regard for him. Suppoſing he could, 
by his divine power, infuſe a panic fear into the people, yet 
what was the reaſon that he was ſo eaten up with. Ze 


the profanation of that houſe, which he himſelf came to deſ- 


troy, and which he permitted, I may fay commanded, to be 


Hilthily polluted not long after,” 


The defendant then brings ſeveral quotations from Oripen,, 
St. Hillary, St, Ambroſe, St. Jerome, St. Auguſtine, Theophi- 
lact, and Eraſmus, in order to prove that they underſtood this 
miracle in an allegorical ſenſe. 

The ſecond miracle he takes notice of is, that of caſting 
the devils out of the madman, or madmen, and permitting 
them to enter into the herd of ſwine, which thereupon ran 
down a precipice, and were all choaked in the ſea 7. 

© To exorciſe, or caft devils (ſays he) out of the -offeſſed, 
without confidering the nature of ſuch a 6 or the 
„ Diſcourſe 1. p-. 22. 
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nature and power of the devil, we will allow not only to be a 
kind and beneficent act, but a great miracle. But then, be 
the miracle as great as can be imagined, it is no more than 
what falſe teachers, workers of iniquity, and even ſome ar- 
tiſts among the Jews, have done before ; conſequently fuch 


a work of exorciſm in our Saviour, Could be no proof of his 


divine authority ; and if there was no more to be ſaid againſt 


this miracle, this is enough to ſet it aſide, and to ſpoil the ar- 


gument of Jeſus's divine power from it. But there are many 
circumſtances in the ftory, literally conſidered, that would 


induce us to call-the whole into queſtion. How came thoſe 


madmen to have their dwelling among the tombs of a burying- 


ground? Where was the humanity of the people, that did 


not take care of them in pity to them, as well as for the 


ſafety of others? Or if no chains, as the text ſays, which is 


bardly. credible, could hold them, it was poſſible ſurely, as 
well as lawtul, to diſpatch them, ' rather than their neighbours 
and paſſengers ſhould be in danger from them. Believe then, 
this part of the ſtory, who can. But, what is worſe, it is 
not credible there was any herd of ſwine in that country, If 
any hiſtorian but the evangeliſts had ſaid ſo, none would have 
believed it. The Jews are forbidden to eat ſwine's fleſh, 

what then ſhould they do with ſwine? perhaps it may be ſaid the 


Gadarens were not Jews, but neighbouring Gentiles, with 


whom it was lawful to eat and keep ſwine, We will ſuppoſe 
ſo, but then it is unlikely, that our Saviour would permit the 


devils to enter into a herd of them to their deſtruction. 


Where was the goodnels and juſtice i in ſo doing ?”? 


After ſome other remarks, in which he makes very familiar. 


with our Saviour, he endeavours to prove upon the autho-. 
rity of the fathers, that the relation of this miracle is not, 
to be underſtood literally, but in an allegorical and myſtical 
ſenſe. 

Ihe third charge againſt The: in this information was, for 
bis abuſe of the ſcripture hiſtory of our Saviour' s transfigu- 


ration on the mount. * - 
And this, lays he, is the darkeſt Ki blindeſt tory of. 


the whole goſpel, which a man can neither make head nor 


foot of: and | queſtion whether the conceptions of any two. 
| thinking doctors do agree about it. To fay there is nothing 
in the letter of this ſtory, we. believers. muſt not, becaule St. 
Peter fays he was an eye - witneſs of Jeſas' s majeſty, ſawhis 


| glory on the ne and Ie the voice out of the cloud. 


* Diſcourſe I. p. 40. 
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But as infidels will be prying into the conduct of Jeſus 8 life, 
and forming their exceptions to the credioility, or pro- 
bability of this or that part of it, ſome chriſtians ſhould be 
ready at an anſwer that might reaſonably ſatisfy them, and 
"not forcibly bear down their oppoſition, which will make no 
ſincere converts of them. And I believe they would eafily 
1 us with difficulties and objections to the letter of this 
1 

5 Auguſtine himſelf owns; that the whole of it might 
be performed by magic art: and we know in theſe our days, 
that ſome jugglers are ſtrange artiſts at the imitation of a 
voice, and to make it as if it came from a-far, when it is uttered 
cloſe by us ; and can caſt themſelves too into different forms 
and ſhapes without a miracle, to-the ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment 
of the ſpectators. 

In this ludicrous manner he goes on, and makes himſelf 
merry with aſking queſtions about the manner of the trans- 
figuration, of what uſe it was, and what diſcourſe paſied be- 
tween our Saviour, and Moſes and Elias; and then, as uſual, 
introduces the fathers to ſupport his own ridiculous, whim- | 
ſical and allegorical ſcheme. | 

The next miracle which, as he ſays, he will take to taſk, is 
that of changing water into wine v. And this he treats in a 
more extravagant and indecent manner than any of the for- 
mer. The liberties he takes on this occaſion are ſuch as we 
don't chuſe to repeat. | 

his was the laſt charge in the firſt information. The 
rt having ſummed up the whole to the jury, they found 
the defendant guilty of writing, ee and inen the 
fad, book. 


On the ſecond Iforma' en. 


T be j jury were ſworn again to try be iſſue between the 
Ying ind Thomas Woolſton, for writing, .printing and pub- 
Jiſhing a book, intituled, A ſecond diſcourſe on the miracles 
of our ſaviour: _ 

A witneſs having ſworn that he bought this ſecond book of 
the defendant, part of the book was read. 

The author ſays, that the miracles of healing all manner 


of bodily diſeaſes, which Jeſus was juſtly famed for, were 


none of the proper miracles of the Meſſiah, nor ſo much as 


2 good proof of his divine authority to found a rekglon. | That 
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many of them literally, as recorded by the evangeliſts, im- 
ply abſurdities, improbabilities, and incredibilities, and conſe- 
quently, either in whole, or in part, were never wrote as 


they are commonly believed now a-days, but are only related 
as prophetical and parabolical narratives of what would be 


myſteriouſly and more wonderfully done by bim. 


He ſays, that Jeſus is ſuppoſed often miraculouſly to cure 


lameneſs; but there is no account of the nature and degree 


of the lameneſs he cured ; nor are we. certain whether the 
kill of a ſurgeon, or nature itſelf, could not have done the 
work without his help. That if the evangeliſts had told us.of 
men that wanted one or both their legs, (and ſuch miſerable 
objes of Chriſt's power and compaſſion, were undoubtedly 
in the ſe days as well as in ours) and Jeſus had commanded 
nature to extend itſelf to the entire reparation of ſuch de- 
fects, thoſe would have been ſtupendous miracles indeed, 


which. infidelity itſelf could not have cavilled at, nor would | 


the fathers have known how to have allegorized or made para- 
bles of them. 


The "miracle, he firſt treats of. here, is that of healing 


the woman who had been twelve years diſeaſed with an we of 
blood. | 

He ſeems angry with the evangeliſts for not telling the na- 
ture of this diſtemper, and ſays it might be only a little bleed- 
ing at the noſe, or, &c. He inſinuates that ſhe was not ſp 
bad as ſhe pretended to be, for ſhe preſſed through the crowd 
and that the curing her, by ſtopping the effuſion of 2 


might haften her death. He brings in a vile compariſon of 


Moore the apothecary, and will have it that the woman was 


cured by conceit, on touching the hem of Chriſt's garment, 


And from our Saviour's words, That virtue was gone from 


him, draws a prophane inference, That Jeſus's virtue hung 


very looſely on him. 


The miracle, of healing the woman who had an infirmity 


eighteen years, he treats in the ſame ludicrous manner. He 
calls her a drooping, vapouriſh woman, full of fancies of the 
devil's temptation over her; but that, when our Saviour ha 
laid his hands on her, ſhe might be of a more cheerful heart, 
and ſreed from the whimfical imagination of being ſatan- 
Haden. ; | f 

The next be comes to is, The woman of Samaria, Ws 
he ſoys is a broken abſurd: tale. That the Samaritans expected 
our Saviour would be a fortune- teller, and wonders the 
ſies, from this ftory, do not account themſelves the difciples of 
Jeſus, He adds, that the men bad but little wit, or val 

ha 
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had never ſtirred from their homes to ſee lucha ſortune teller 
upon the report of a poor whore. 


The jury found bim bi of publiſhing the ſecond 
book, 


| Third Information. 


The jury were ſworn again, and a third information was 
pleaded againſt Thomas Woolſton, for writing, printing and 
publiſhing, a third book, intituled, A third diſcourſe on the 
miracles of our Saviour. 

What he firſt attacks in this performance i is, Our Saviour” 3 
curſing the fig-tree, 

To look upon this miracle according to the letter, he fav 
it appears to be ſuch a fooliſh and abſurd, if not a malicious 


and ill-natured act, that he queſtions whether the folly and 
| abſurdity of it can bs equalled in any inftance of the life of a 


reputed wiſe man. For he tells us, that Jeſus, it ſeems, was 
hungry, and being diſappointed of figs, to the ſatisfaction of 
his appetite, curſed the fig-tree, which, he adds, was as 
ſooliſhly and as paſſionately done, as for anathes man to throw 
the chairs and ſtools about the houſe, becauſe his dinner is not 


F 
x LA * * 


ready at a critical time, or before it could be got way for 
him. 

He deſires to know where was Judas, the ſteward and ca- 
terer, with bis bag of victuals as well as money; and ſays, 
it was poor forecaſt and management among them, or Jeſus 
had never truſted to the uncertain fruits of a fig- tree, which he 


eſpied at a diſtance, for his breakfaſt. 


After theſe, and ſome other no leſs offenſive reflections on 
the literal ſenſe of the hiſtory, the author, by way of ſalvo, 
turns the whole into an allegory, and pretends a great vene- 
ration for the myſtical meaning. But the council for the kin 
obſerved, he could haye no good in his heart, who could let 
ſuch expreſſions come from under his hand. | 

The next miracle he ridicules is that of healing a man of an 
jofirmity of thirty-eight years duration, at the pool of Betheſda 
where @ great number of blind, lame, and impotent, lay 
waiting for the deſcent of an angel, who, by troubling the 
waters, gave them ſuch a ſanative virtue, as to cure the firſt 
diſtempered perſon who ſtepped in. 

This whole ſtory, he ſays, is a camel of a monlitous 
ſize, for abſurdities, improbabilities, and incredibilities, which 
our e, and their en followens bave ſwallowed with- 

| out. 
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out clearing, while: they eve been training at gnats in theo- 


logy, and heſitating at frivelous and eren things of the 


church of no conſequence. He tells you, that the man's in- 
firmity was more lazineis than lameneſs, and that Jeſus only 
ſham: d bim out of his pretended illneſs, by bidding him take 


up his ſtool and walk off, and not lie any longer like a lazy 


difſembler, among the diſeaſed, who were real objects of 


compaſſion. After this, he ſays, that the angel's deſcent 


into the pool might be to waſh himſelf, and clear off ſome 


bodily defilement or heats contracted in the celeftial re- 


4 


gions. 


The jury found him e of publiſhing this bool like- 
b 


Fourth | eee 3 


The' „ were ſworn a fourth time: and a fourth in- 


formation was pleaded againſt him, for writing, priotingg 
and publiſhing, A A fourth diſcourſe on. our Saviour's is 


a 


He begins with our S ioc s giving Goh t to the man who 


was born blind. And this, he would perſuade us, was done 
with eye- ſalve, made of clay and ſpittle. He ſays, that ſome- 
times we hear of famous chance doctors, who, by a gift of 
God, nature, or fortune, without any ſkill in the ſtructure 
of the eyes, have been ſucceſsful i in the cure of diſtempers i in- 
cident to them. 

He tells you, for inſtance, t Sir William Read'was ng 
ſcholar, and yet he cured his thouſands of ſore and blind eyes, 
to the aſtonifhment of profeſſed phyſicians and ſurgeons ; 
and he queſtions. whether Sir William or Jeſus cured the greater 


number; but adds, that they both r met with ſome that were 


out of their power. * 
He then falls. again upon the marriage at Cana in Galilee, 
and diverts himſelt in an unaccountable manner, with the mi- 


racle of nie water into wine when the gueſts had well 4 


drank. 

And yet, which'i is very ſurpriſing Meer all this, he ſets up 
for a good chriſtian, and a true believer in Jeſus, though in A 
manner different from what others believe. 

The jury Arete found bim guilty of publiſhing this 
book: 

— The judgment againſt Nn was, That he ſhould pay 2 
Fre of 100 |. ſuffer a year's impriſonment, and give ſecu- 
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rity for his good behaviour during life; himſelf in a recog- 
nizance of 20001. and two ſureties in 1c00l. each, or four in 
5ool. each. | | + 


He wrote two more diſcourſes on the miracles of our Savi- 
our, the laſt of which was on his reſurrection. | 
To theſe diſcourſes there were ſeveral anſwers, ſome to par- 


ticular parts, and ſome to the whole. ' Of the latter, that writ 


by Mr. Solomon Lowe is the beſt I have met with : *tis con- 
Ciſe, clear, and to the purpoſe. Of the former, a pamphlet 
intitled, The Trial of the Witneſſes of the Reſurrection of 


Jeſus, is a very elegant and entertaining piece, writ with a 


great deal of ſpirit, correctneſs, energy, and good humour, 


without the leaſt degree of that ſcurrility, ſo common in reli- 


gious diſputes. 


„ * 
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AMES CLOUGH, of St. Andrew's, Holborn, was in- 

| difted for the murder of Mary Green, by giving her with 
a knife, one mortal wound in the right thigh, of the length 
of one inch, and depth of five inches, April 11, of which 
wound ſhe inſtantly died. OR 

He was a ſecond time indicted on the ſtatute of ſtabbing. 

And a third time on the coroner's inquiſition for the faid 
murder, 2 { | | 

Diana Paine. I keep the Green-Lattice, in Holborn. 


2 * — — 


The priſoner and deceaſed were both my ſervants. About 


ten minutes or a quarter of an hour before the accident, as 1 
was ſtanding at the door, the- priſoner went out with a pot of 
beer. Then, leaving the door, I walked about the tap-hbuſe 
with the child in my arms: T ſaw the deceaſed go down the 
cellar ſtairs, and come up again preſently with two pints of 


beer, one was for a cuſtomer, and the other being for herſelf, 


ſhe carried it into a box, where ſhe was at dinner. This was 
about four or five minutes before the accident. The priſoner, ' 
being come back, went into the room where the deceaſed was, 


and, in about four minutes, he called to me, and ſaid, Ma- 


dam, pray come here. I went to the door of the box, where 


I ſaw the deceaſed fitting on her back-fide on the floor, the 


priſoner holding her up by the ſhoulders, and the blood run- 


ning from her in a large quantity. James, fays I, what have 


you. done? he anſwered, Nothing, madam. Did you ſee 
YL © | _— _ 
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her do any thing to herſelf? ſays I. No, ſays he, but J fa 

her in the cellar. with a knife in her hand. The deceaſed 
ſeemed to be dead, for ſhe neither ſpoke nor moved. I was 

frizhted and called my huſband, and then ran for an apo- 
| thecary. : 

John 3 The priſoner had been my ſervant about two 
years, and was always very juſt and honeſt, He carried out a 
pot of drink, and the deceaſed went down and drew two 
pints, as my wife has ſworn. When the priſoner went into 
the room or box where the deceaſed was, he threw: the door 

with an uncommon violence, and, in a few minutes, called 
my wife. She went, and called me. I went in. The de- 
ceaſed was then fitting on the ground, ſupported by the prifoner. 
The box they were in was incloſed, but not quite up to the 
ceiling, I believe it might want about three feet. I was very 
near to this box, when the deceaſed and the priſoner were in 
it, a little before my wife was called, but I heard no noiſe, 
not ſo much as a word. When the deceaſed came out of the 
cellar, I did not fee that ſhe had any knife in her hand. Ano- 
ther thing I obſerved was, about nine or ten in the morning 
of the ſame day, a man, who, as I was told, had been the 
deceaſed's ſweet-heart, came in, ſat down, called for a pint 
of beer, and ſmoaked his pipe. The deceaſed was then waſh- 
ing ſome rooms above, and, coming down ſtairs, ſhe ſat down 
and drank with this man, and then trundled her mop, and 
went up ſtairs again. She came down a ſecond time, fat a 
little, and drank with him as before. I believe the man kiſ- 
ed her, or whiſpered with her, I cannot ſay which, but I ſaw 
their heads cloſe together, for they fat directly againſt the bar, 
and I obſerved an alteration in the priſoner's countenance, and 
he appeared to be: ruffled :- though I know nothing of any 
courtſhip between him and the deceaſed. 

Mr. Saunders. I dined that day at Mr. Paine's kowfe, the 
priſoner drew me a pint of beer, and the deceaſed fpoke for a 
tankard to be carried out. The priſoner went with it, and, 
while he was gone, two men came in, and the deceaſed went 
down and drew two pints of drink, one the gave to the men, 
the other ſhe carried into the box where ſhe was at dinner... 
faw no knife in her hand when ſhe came up with the drink. 
Soon after the prifoner came in, ſand went into the box 

where ſhe was; and, in three minutes, or thereabouts, he 
called out, and ſaid, madam, pray come hither, and ſee what 

is done. Mrs. Paine went, and prefently. called her hufband, 

and: ſaid, there was murder committed. Mr. Paine and 1 

went and found the — and Eren in the poſture us 
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ready deſcribed, Mr. Paine called the priſoner villain, and ; 
faid he believed he had done it, and he ſhould give an account 
of it before he was cleared. The priſoner ſaid, he was as in- 
nocent as the child at his miſtreſs's breaſt. Mr. Paine afked 


him how it happened? He anſwered, I cannot tell, but, when 
ſhe went down to draw the two pints of drink, ſhe carried a 
knife into the cellar ; and when I went into the box to ker, 
ſhe. was leaning upon the table, and ſaid to me, James, I am 
a dead woman |! and, ſeeing a great deal of blood upon the 
ground, I aſked her how it came? ſhe made me no anſwer, 
but tumbled out of the chair. When the priſoner had given 
us this account, a candle was lighted, Mr. Paine went down 
into the cellar, and I myſelf went down ſome ſtairs, but could 
not fee one drop of blood. I don't know how the priſoner 
ſhould know, that ſhe had a knife in her hand when ſhe went 
down, for he was not then in the houſe. 

Mr. Cox, a ſurgeon. I was ſent for about two o clock. 1 
went immediately, and found the deceaſed lying upon her 
back, and there was a vaſt effuſion of blood. Her lips chan- 
ged as ſoon as I came in. The wound was in the upper part 
of the thigh, and had opened the femoral artery. Looking 
on the table, among other knives, I found this knife about 


four feet from where the deceaſed was ſitting. Tt had alittle 


blood upon it, and | compared it not only with the wound in 
her thigh,. but with the cuts in her cloaths, and it anſwered 
exactly to them all. It was a broad-pointed Knife, and yet 
it had gone through an apron, a quilted-coat, a ſtuff petticoat, 
a ſtrong coarſe ſhift, and afterwards penetrated five inches 
into her thigh, and. went obliquely upw rds. This muſt re- 
quire a violent force, and in the poſture the deceaſed was ſup- 
poſed to be in, I think ſhe could ſcarce be able to do it her- 
ſelf, nor that ſhe could afterwards lay the knife where I _ 


it: for ſuch a wound in that part is immediately mortal; 


perſon cannot live above two or three minutes after it. I 
obſerved ſome marks under her chin, her left ear, and about her 


elbows, which feemed to have been occaſioned by ſome con- 


finement or violence, ſo as to make the blood ftagnate and 
poavene its circulation. 


Mrs. Groves. I dle to waſh for Mrs. Paine. About fix 


| weeks before the accident the deceaſed complained of the pri- 
ſoner's beating ber, and that ſhe could not bear it. She ſhew- 
ed me her head, and there was a bump upon it as big as an 
egg. I got ſome rum and bathed it. She told me too, that 
he had thrown a candleſtick at her, but it did not hit her. * 
have heard them quarrel ſeveral. times, and once I femember 
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ſhe ſaid to him, If you do me a miſchief, I have thoſe that 
will ſee you hanged, though I don't live to fee it myſelf. 

Mr. Baldwin. I was at Mr. Paine's about nine o'clock, 
and, ſome words paſling betwixt the priſoner and the deceaſed, 
he ſaid, She knows what's what. To which, as ſhe was go- 
ing up ſtairs, ſhe anſwered, I never had a baſtard. In a little 
time ſhe: came down, and wanted tea and ſugar for her 
miſtreſs, and, Mr. Paine not being at home, ſhe ſaid, he was 

always out of the way, when he was moſt wanted-: upon 
which the priſoner ſtruck her on the backſide with the, poker, 
and ſaid, Ve faucy flut, muſt my maſter give you an account? 

=H thought be looked malicioufly, and that he was an ill-na- 
tured fellow. The deceaſed puſhed him on the ſhoulder, and 
faid, What did you ftrike me for? 

Ann Duncartan. About ſeven weeks ago 1 faw the pri- 
Come beat the deceaſed in the kitchen, and ſhe faid to me, 
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x Will my miſtreſs ſuffer this? I aſked her why he beat ber? 
| ſhe anſwered, becauſe I took ſome ſticks to light my fire, 
B which he bad laid by to light his. 


Elizabeth Green, the deceafed's mother. On Eafter-Tuef- | 
day, my daughter, the deceaſed, came to ſee me, and ſaid, 
Mother, I have been wild, and have not kept my places; but 
how I am uſed fo barbarouſly by my feliow-ſervant, that 1 
cannot bear it. I told her ſhe ſhould not, for I would go and 
give her miſtreſs warning : but ſhe ſaid ſhe was. willing to 
hold it as long as ſhe could, becauſe ſhe was bare of cloaths, 
and I not able to get her any. 


The Priſoner's Dali, 
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Priſoner. Though we had ſometimes had high words, 0 we 
never had any blows. And that day, as the misfortune hap- 
pened, we were very loving together, and 1 do not know that 
touched her with the poker. As to the man that came and 
drank with her in the morning, I only deſired him not to give 
her more than would do her good. At dinner time, before I 
had made an end of my dinner, I was called out to draw drink; 
and the deceafed went likewiſe to draw two pints. She had 
a knife in her hand. I aſked her what ſhe did with it ? and 
ſhe anſwered, what is that to you, James: after I came back 
from carrying out the beer, I went again into the box to make 
an end of my dinner. I found her then fitting, leaning with 
her head upon the table, and ſhe ſaid to me, James, I 
am a dead woman: Dear Mary, ſays J, what is the matter 
with you: and immediately, without making me any aniwer, . 


JAMES CLOUGH, for Munp f. 9 
the fell down dead, and, when I called my miſtreſs, I had 
not been in the box a minute, 


Then the priſoner called ſeveral witneſſes to prove, that be 
did not Ns ways ſcem to be out of temper that day. 


The jury acquitted him. 

But before the ſeſtons was ended, an * WSS > brought 
againſt him by William Green, in his proper perſon, as bro- 
ther and heir at law to the deceaſed: Mary Green, ſpinſter, 
for the murder of the ſaid Mary Green. And thereupon the 
priſoner was brought to the bar, and charged and arraigned 


by Mr. Haywood, the council for the appellant, in the anci- 


ent French law-latin, and afterwards the ſaid appeal was read 
to the priſoner in Engliſh, and he was aſked to plead thereto; 
but deſiring leave till next ſeſſions to deliver his plea, the court 
ordered him to remain accordingly. 

At the ſeſſions in May, 1729, William Greek having lodged 
an appeal againſt James Clough, appeared, and moved the 
cdurt that the trial might be brought on this ſeſſions: but, as 
he had not taken care to bring a Venire Facias in time, it 
could not be done according to the uſual courſe of lay, and 


the trial was therefore deferred till the _ 


Janes Croven, on an Appeal for Marder, July, 1720 


James Clough, of St. Andrew's, Holborn, was tried on an 
appeal lodged againſt him in April feſſions, after he was ac- 
quitted of the murder of Mary Green, by Wiltiam mne 


heir and brother of the ſaid Mary. 
- be council for the appellant having edel the charge | 
_ Ar priſoner, called the following witneſſes to * 


| ©" Diane: Paine. The priſoner and the deveaſed were both 


ſervants to my huſband. On 'the-11th of April laſt," about 


two o'clock in the afternoon, as I was ſtanding at the door, 
the priſoner came by me with a pot of drink, and catried it to 


the next door. He and the deceaſed had been at dinner toge- 
ther about a quarter of an hour before, and the fact was com- 


mitted about ten minutes after he went out with the drink. 


While he was gone, I walked about the tap-houſe with my 
child in my arms, and two men came in to drink: the de- 


e went down into the cellar to draw them a pint. She 
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brought up one pint for them, and another for herſelf, and ſhe 
c erieal this i into the room where ſhe dined. 


Council. Had ſhe any knife in her hand, when ſhe came 
up with the drink ? 

Mrs. Paine. None that 1 Core; The priſoner then came 
in, and went directly into the room where ſhe was, and in 
four minutes he called out, Pray madam, come hither ! I 

went immediately to the door of the box, which being open, 

J ſaw the deceaſed ſitting on her backſide on the floor, and 

the priſoner holding her up by the ſhoulder. The blood was 
runging from her in great quantity; Lord, James! ſays I to 

him, hat have you done? he anſwered, Nothing, madam. 
Did you ſee her do any thing to herſelf: ? ſays 1. No, ſays 

he, but I ſaw her have a knife in her hand in the cellar. The 
deceaſed ſeemed to be dead, for ſhe neither ſpoke nor moved, 
and I being very much frighted, called my buſband, and then 
ran for an apothecary. _ 

Priſoner's Council. What fort of a box was it they, were 
in, and how far was it from you when the priſoner called 
to you? 

Mrs. Paine. It was open about a yard and a half from the 
ceiling, and not far from the bar. | 

Council. If there had been any noiſe, could not you haue 
heard it? 

Mrs. Paine. I muſt have heard it, if there had been any, 
for I was walking about near the box, and the houſe was very 
ſtill, but heard no noiſe at all. 

Council. W hat temper was the deceaſed in that morning? 

. Mrs. Paine, She was very chearful. 

John Paine. About eight or nine o'clock that morning, 
a man came to my houſe, who uſed to come to ſee the girl, 
{the deceaſed) and he ſat down at a table near the: bar, and 
called for a pint of beer, The deceaſed having been waſhing 
the rooms above, came down, and he aſked her howfſhe did? 
She ſat down with him, and he invited her to drink. She 
trundled her mop, and went up ſtairs, and, when ſhe came 
. down, ſhe ſat with him again. He leaned over the table, and 

either kiſſed her, or whiſpered to her. The priſoner did not 
ſeem to like it, but looked to be a little rufled 3 and though 
the table had been waſhed but juſt before, he took a diſh-clout 
and fell to wiping it, without any occaſion that I could ſeg. 

After this, I and my wife having dined, Mr. Saunders came 
in; I aſked him, if he had dined ? he ſaid, No. Upon which 

4 offered him a piece of mutton paſty, which had been ſet by 
in . bar, and he accepted of it. The deceaſed drew two 
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| pints of beer, one for a cuſtomer, and one for her own dinner, 


which {he carried into the box. The priſoner was then gone 
to carry out ſome drink, but, preſently coming in again, he 


went to the box where ſhe was, and threw the door with an 


uncommon violence. I was then fitting by Mr. Saunders, and 
in four minutes the priſoner called to my wife. She went, 
and called me. | ran immediately, and ſaw the deceaſed ly- 
ing on the floor, in the manner my wife has ſwom. I aſked 
the priſoner, how it happened? he ſaid, he did not know. 
You villain, ſays I, you have done it, and you ſhall give an ac- 
count of it before we part. 


Council. When ſhe went into the cellar, or when ſhe came 
up again, did you ſee any knife in her hand ? | 


Mr. Paine. No. For when ſhe went down, ſhe had only 


two pots in her hand, and when ſhe came up again, ſhe 


brought two pints of beer, and if ſhe had had any knife, I 
ſhould have ſeen it. I afterwards took a candle, and went 


down into the cellar, and narrowly looked on the ſtairs, to 


fee if I could find any blood, but could not perceive. ſo much 
as one drop. 

Council. How did the deceaſed appear chat day as to her 
temper! 7 


Mr. Paine. She was merry, for 1 heard her a ſinging as 


ſhe was doing her work. 
Thomas Saunders. Coming from the South-Sea-Houſe, I 


called at Mr. Paine's, and dined there. The priſoner was in 
the box, and, as I ſuppoſe, at dinner. A neighbour having 
ſent for ſome drink, the priſoner came out and carried it. Ia 


the mean time, two countrymen coming in, the deceaſed 
went down and brought up two pints of drink, one for them, 

and one for herſelf. I ſaw no knife in her hand. Afterwards 
when Mrs. Paine called her huſband, I went with him, and 


found the deceaſed fitting upon the ground, and the priſoner 
with one hand under her arm. I believe ſhe was at that time 


ſtone dead. The priſoner was aſked, how it happened! ? -he 


ſaid, he did not know; but, that when he came into the 


bor. ſhe was leaning with her head upon the table, and ſaitl 
to him, James, Iam a dead woman! and that upon his aſk- 


S, ing her, how ic came? ſhe fell upon the ground, 
r 


Council. How long had the e en in the room be- 


* he called his miſtreſs? 
Mr. Saunders. About three or four minutes. | 
| Council, Did you hear any noiſe wane he was in the 
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Mr. Saunders. No; and yet I was ſo near, that if there 
had been any noiſe, I muſt have heard it. The deceaſed bad 
a print over her left ear. 

Mr. Car, the ſurgeon. | Upon hearing of the accident, 


about two o'clock that afternoon, I ran immediately and found 
the deceaſed lying upon her back, and a vaſt effuſion of 'blood 
was under her. The priſoner ſupported her head. I thought, as 


toon as I come, that I could fee her lips change colour, and 
there was no other appearance of life in her, I turned up 
her ceats, and found the wound was in the upper part of her 


thigh ; ; it paſſed obliquely upwards, and divided the fe- 


moral artery: and, looking upon the table, I found, among 


other knives, one that was a little bloody at the point : it lay 


about four feet from where the deceaſed was, and the bandle 
was towards the chimney. 

Council, Suppoſing the deceaſed had given berſelf the 
wound, do you think ſhe could not afterwards have laid or 
toſſed the knife in the place where you found i? 7 
Mr. Cox, I think not without a miracle. I compared 
the knife with the cuts in her cloaths, and the wound in her 
thigh, which was five inches deep, and they exactly anſwered. 
t was a broad, round- pointed knife, and therefore the ſtroke 
muſt have been given with a violent force to go, as it had, 
through an apron, a thick quilted coat, a ſtuff Petticoat, 2 
ſtrong coarſe ſhift, and ſo far into her thigh. 

2 You think that wound was the cauſe of ou 
cath, 


Mr. Cox, Undoubtedly, for, ester receiving. lack a | 


wound, no perſon could live above a minute and A half, or 
two minutes. 


Council. Do you think the deceaſed could give that wound Ty 


harkelf? | 

Mr. Cox. In my opinion it was not poſſible. ti 
Council. Did you obſerve any other marks of vio- 

lence? 


Mr. Cox. Ves; 31 took yodite: of ſome ds about * 


chin, and left ear, which appeared livid, and ſeemed to be 


made by the compreſſion of the thumb an / fingers. Her leit 
ear was contuſed, and I believe the perſon who did the fact 


confined the deceaſed with: his left hand, and = the wound 


with his right. 


Then the knife and the deceaſed's cloaths were produtes in | 


Court. 
Mr. Dennis. The nature of that a. was ſuch): that 


| no o animal could live above a minute and a half after the ar- 
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: tery had been ſo divided. I tried the experiment on 2 dogs Y 
i and he died in a minute and a quarter: therefore 1 believe it 1 
was impoſſible that the deceaſed could have given herſelf the : b 
, wound in the cellar, becauſe afterwards ſhe could not have 4 
1 moved one ſtep; nor can I think, if ſhe had done it in the 'N 
4 box, that it was poſſible for her to lay the knife where it was 1 
18 found, and in ſuch a manner as it was then laid: becauſe, on P | 
d receiving ſuch a wound, the perſon falls immediately into con- A 
p vulſions, and grows inſenſible. I ſaw the marks about her FE 
er chin and ear, and ſuppoſe they muſt have been done by the 4 
* force of a hand, for, had there not been a compreſſion by | 
g violence, when ſuch a wound was given, the blood would © 
w have flowed with ſo great an impetuoſity, that it could not # 
le have ſtagnated in thoſe places. | Þ 
5 Mr. Baldwin, About nine that morning I was in Mr. 1 
__ Paine's kitchen, eating a roll and cheeſe. Some diſcourſe was 4 
or paſſing about the deceaſed, upon which the priſoner ſaid, * 
; She knows what's what. She anſwered, I never had a baſtard, * 
ed and ſo went up ſtairs. Coming down again ſoon after, ſhe 4 
er wanted ſome tea and ſugar for her miſtreſs; but Mr, Paine bl. 
d. being gone out, ſhe ſaid, He is always out of the way when bi. 
ke be is ; moſt wanted. The - priſoner at the ſame time bei tp 
d, puddling with the poker, he ſtruck her on the backfide with 1 
A it, and ſaid, You ſaucy flut, muſt my maſter give you an ac- 1 
count? 1 thought he was an ill-natured fellow, and that he 4 
_ no looked maliciouſly. 9 
5 ann Duncarton, Mrs. Groves, and the deceaſed's mother, 15 
A who gave evidence at the former trial, as to the priſoner's ill- A 
or | behaviour towards the deceaſed, were ready in court to 28 9 
their evidence again, but were not called upon. 1 
- The priſoner called ſome perſons who frequented the houſe, "Fs 
"ap to prove his general civil behaviour towards the deceaſed, * 
[10 The jury found him guilty; and when ſentence was to be 1 
paſſed on the other capital convicts, the appellant came into 9 
* court, and demanded judgment on the appellee, and accord- 2 
> be ingly ſentence of death was pronounced upon him. 2 
left | | ; 
fact | The Ordinary's Account of James CLOUGH. 
und | | 
75 Jaines Clough, thirty-two years of age, of ho- 
d in | Neſt parents, who kept a public-houſe near Clare-Market, 
| and gave him good education, in reading, writing, and cy- 
that phering. He was put out apprentice. to a vintner, at the 
ar- | Swan, in Tower-itreet, and ſerved out his time honeſtly, 
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and with approbation. Afterwards he ſerved in Geral. tas 


verns and public houſes in town, eſpecially at the Horſe- hoe, 


in Blow-bladder-ſtreet, near Cheapſide, where he lived two 


years with the good-will of his maſter, having been abun- 
dantly obliging to cuſtomers ; but otherwiſe he had been of a 
diſſolute life, much addicted to drinking, whoring, ſwearing, 
but he had ftill the character of being an honeſt man, al- 
though his manner of life obliged him to contract ſome ſmall 
debts, part of which, as ſome people who knew him affirmed, 
be was not capable, though willing to diſcharge. 

As to the murder, he was very obſtinate in denying that be 
gave the fatal wound, although he did not. pretend to give Any 
account what way Mary Green came by it. | 

He could not pretend that his maſter er miſtreſs, who gave 


bim the character of a goed ſervant, had any prejudice, or 


ill-will to him. He neither reflected on them, nor none of 
the witneſſes, as if they had any view in proſecuting him, 
but that juſtice might be executed. 

At firſt, indeed, he ſeemed to be in aden at the 
many preſũng exhortations that were made to extort a con- 


ſeſſion from him; but recollecting bimſelf, he denied, that 


he gave the mortal wound, and ſaid, that he knew nothing at 


all how ſhe came by her death, no more than the child un- 


born, that the deceaſed was a very ill-natured girl, that ſhe 
ſwore and curſed often; and he did not deny but that he had 


ſtruck her ſometimes, as was given in evidence againſt him, 


but that he did not do her any harm ; ; and after all that cou'd 
be ſaid, he fill perſiſted obſtinately in denying the fact. He 
faid, that when he was young, he was not diſobedient to his 
parents, but that in other reſpects he had led a very wicked 


life, in breaking the Lord's day, and neglecting his duty to 


almighty God, who therefore had now juſtly forſaken him. 


He appeared not to be of an ill temper, but a civil fellow, 


and abundantly Knowing in religious matters, for one of his 


ſation. 
Many of bis friends and acquaintance came daily to viſit 


him. I wiſh they did not too much divert bim from his duty, 
and buoy him with falſe hopes. He hoped to be favcd only 


by the mercy of God, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt; 


» ang that he forgave all the world any injuries done him, as be 


expected forgiveneſs from almi.bty Gd. 

As he was goirg to the place of execution, he defired the 
officers to ſtop at Mr. Paine's, at the Green-Lattice, in 
Holborn, who was his maſter, and with whom he lived at the 
fame time the murder was committed. When he came 
- 0 rare Y MOTT IT” IR | 54 
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to the door of his ſaid maſter, he called for a pint of. wine, 


and defired to ſpeak with him, and accordingly he came. 


Then Clough addreſſed himſelf to him after the following 
manner: Sir, you are. not inſenſible I am. going to ſuffer an 
ignominious death, and for what I declare I am not guilty of, 
as I am to appear before my fre judge in a few minutes, to 
anſwer for all my paſt fins: I hope you and my good miſtreſs 


will. pray for my poor ſoul : pray God bleſs you, and all your 


family: Then he turned to the officers, and deſired to ſpeak 
to the carman to go on; and it was remarkable, that he ſpoke 


- It with a preat deal of compoſure ; ; and likewiſe, when he 


came to the place of execution, his countenance was no ways. 


_ Changed, not even to the very laſt. 


At the place of execution he appeared, as he ea did, 
while under ſentence, with great compoſure and gravity. 


He was attentive and ſerious, and made reſponſes to the pray- 
ers and pſalms. He addreſſed himſelf to 1 ſpectatan to this 


urpoſe. | | 
| * Good people, I die for the fact I did not do. I wiſh all 


men well: and he ſaid, he never ceaſed to pray for his pro- 


ſecutors moſt heartily, ever fince he was under ſentence. 
My ſins have been very great, and I hope for God's mercy, 
thro' the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. _ 
_ Apſalm was ſung at his defire. He over-heard fome people 
fay, that his miſtreſs was in a coach juſt by the place of exe- 


cution; whereupon he could not be eaſy, till a perſon went 


to the coach and ſatisfied him that ſhe was not there. As the 
cart was going away, he once more addreſſed himſelf to the 


ſpectators as follows: 


' Good people, I beg of you to pray for my departing ſoul, 
and as for the fact which I now die for, I wiſh I was as 


free of all other ſins, as I am of this, which I am now going to 
ſuffer for. 


He deſired his friends to carry him to Hand- Alley, in Hol- 


born, and from thence to be carried to St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, to lie by his brother. 


— 


Ie was hanged at Tyburn, on Friday, July 2 5, 1729. 
We are well aſſured, that what follows is 55 ap 


| how true the allegations are mult be left to the reader's ho 
ment. 
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46 JAMES.CLOUGH, 8 * 


% 4 a Paper 4 by Ih MES Cr UGH, to a Friad 
at the Place of Execution. 


Being informed, that a report is ſpread, that I have con- 
ſeſſed myſelf gvilty of the crime for which J am to ſuffer 
death, I thought it neceſſary, before I leave this world, to 
inake the following declaration, and therefore I do, in the 
preſence of almighty God, ſolemnly and truly declare, that 1 
am not, nor have at any time whatſoever confeſſed myſelf 
guilty of that crime, nor can I give any account how the 
ſame was committed: but ſince the jury thought fit, on the 
evidence that was given, to find me guilty, 41 patiently — 

to the ſentence paſſed on me | 

There being ſeveral waterial circumſtances given in evi- | 
dence againſt me by Mr. Paine and others, which were un- 
true, 1 have ſet forth that part of the evidence in the following 
manner : 

Firſt, Mr. Paine. ſwore, that in the morning before the 
unhappy accident happened, he obſerved me to be out of tem- 
per, which he imagined to be occaſioned by a young man be- 
ing in company with the deceaſed, who was her ſuppoſed 
ſweet-heart. If Mr. Paine did really believe that to be the 
cauſe, I do afſure him, that he was very much, miſtaken, and 
that I was not angry or out of temper with her, or any other 

_ perſon whatſoever. 

It was ſworn, not only by Mr. Paine, but Sifiers,” that I 

was in the room for the ſpace of four minutes with the de- 

Mi ceaſed, before I called out for aſſiſtance, which I believe was 

BY the greateſt inducement to the jury to find me guilty; be- 

£9 cauſe the ſurgeons ſwore, that no perſon could live above one 

minute and a half, after receiving ſuch a wound as was given 

to the deceaſed ; and from thence I prefume it was inferred, 
that I was the perſon that gave the deceaſed the wound. 
This evidence, as to the time, I aver to be untrue; for J am 
certain, I was not there one minute. No ſooner did I enter 
the room, but the deceaſed told me, ſhe was dying : J went 
that inſtant to ſupport her, and at the ſame time called Mrs. 
Paine; ſo that from the time of my going into the room, to 
athe time of Mrs. Paine's coming in, 1 am well aſſured coutd 
not de the ſpace of one minute. | 
As to the blow that was ſworn I gave the Beceaſed? in the 
morning with a poker, I admit it to be true, but it was done 
only by way of joke ; and I cannot think but the perſon whs 
{wore i it believed the ſame. 
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It was ſworn, that the deceaſed, when ſhe went down 
into the cellar, did not carry any knife down with her, or 
bring any up; what particular obſervation was made by the 
witneſſes when ſhe went down, 'or came up, I cannot tell ; 
but I do aver, when I ſaw her in the cellar, ſhe had a knife 
in her hand. And upon my being aſked, how the fact was 
committed, I own, I ſaid, that I ſaw the deceaſed in the £5 
cellar with a knife; but did not thereby mean to inſinuate, 
that ſhe committed the fact herſelf there. | « 
As to the knife being placed in a regular manner among the 
other knives on the table, and at that diſtance from the de- 
ceaſed, as ſworn, I can give no account of; nor whether the 
knife produced in court, was the knife with which the wound 
| was made. If what theſe witneſſes have ſworn is contrary to 
the dictates of their conſciences, I hope God will forgive 
them, as I heartily do. | | : | a 
4 Mr. Paine, ſince my confinement, has been very induſ- 
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trious in aſperſing my character; particularly he has been 
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5 Pleaſed to declare, that I have been before in Newgate for a ink 
7 robbery, which is a great falſity; and, if any one is deſirous 1 
N | to be- ſatisfied, as to the truth of my aſſertion, he may, 1 . 
q enquiring at the goal, be convinced of the truth of it. "oh 
if muſt confeſs, this unkind - uſage of Mr. Paine has given me 28 
d ſome uneaſineſs; but, as I expect forgiveneſs from almighty i 

HY 


God, for all the fins I have committed, ſo I heartily forgive 
1 him, and all others, who have done me any injury; and 
hope for the like forgiveneſs from all thoſe I have injured. 
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I hope this my ſhameful and untimely end, will not be 1 
T any reflection on my relations. I confeſs myſelf a great * 
100 ſinner; but as I am conſcious to myſelf, that I am innocent | « 
ne | of the crime for which I am to ſuffer, my burthen is much 4 
- 8 lighter. , VET SS: 2 0 
ts 2 JAMES CLOUGH. | 
Mm BY . 
5 N 8 1 9 | 7 
= JAME SDALTON, for a RokBERVY, January, 1729-30. 

to 5 N : 1 
utd | TAMES DALTON, of St. Andrew's, Holborn, was in- 

8 ] difted for a miſdemeanor, in aflaulting Dr. Mead on tbe 
the highway, with an intent to rob him of his money and goods, 
one Des. i. 5 „„ 
vhs Dr. Mead. Between nine and ten o'clock on Monday 

night, as I was driving through Holborn, a man, much like 
It the priſoner, came haſtily up to my chariot-ſide, and de- 


H 2 manded 
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manded my watch and money: but my footman jumps 
ing from behind the chariot, | the fellow ran Way. My foot- 
man followed and took him. 

Edmund Howard. The. priſoner bid the coachman "Top | 
or he would ſhoot. him, and then, coming to the chariot- 
ſide, he preſented a piſtol . to me, and demanded my watch 
and money, and ſaid, if I offered to ſtir I was a dead man. 
But however I ventured to jump down, and called out, Stop 
thief! a ſhop-keeper's ſervant. purſued the priſoner, who 
turned about and flaſhed a piſtol at him. I followed, and the 
priſoner made towards Leather-Lane, and dropped his piſtol, 
but he was never out of my ſight till we took him. We 
Carried him to the Black-Bull-Inn, and found powder and. ſhot 
in his poc«ets. 

Joſaph Wilkins. The doctor ſent for me, and gave me 
charge of the priſoner, I ſearched him, and found a pen- 
knife and ſome large ſhot upon him. He ſaid we could not 
hang him for this; but he wiſhed he had done murder, for he 
Had rather be hanged than not. 

John Brearcliff. I was ſhutting up my maſter's ſhop, and 
heariog a cry of top thief! I ran after the priſoner. He 
| ſwore he would ſhoot me, and indeed he endeayoured to doi it, 
for he flaſhed his piſtol in my face. 

John Stevens, As I was driving my maſter up Holborn, 
near Leather-Lane, I heard a man eall out, Hold coachman, 
ſtop alittle. I thought at firſt that ſomebody had wanted my 
maſter, and ſo I ſtopped, and then a little man, very like 
the priſoner, came up, and, preſenting a piſtol, ſwore if I 
Tot. to move any farther, he mg K me through the 

8 


The; jury found the priſoner guilty. | | 


" Fined forty marks, to ſuffer three years impriſonment, 5 


and to find ſecurity for his wy behaviour for ſeven m_ af- 
terwards, 


= April, 17 35 Lies 


James Dalton was indicted for lng John Waler 
in a certain field, or open place, near the highway, put- 
ting him in fear, and taking from bim twenty-five hand- 
. kerchiefs, value four pounds, five ducats, value forty - 
. E ht ſhillings, a three guilder piece, two guineas, a French 
"HW and hve ſhillings i in filver, New. Sy 


aller 


put- - 


and- 
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John 


| deny, & that 
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| Fobn Walker. I am Holland's trader. Iam carried ſomehand- 
kerchiefs, tea, and other goods to Hampſtead, for which I 
received forty-five ſhillings, and returning towards London, 
I went to drink at the Adam and Eve at Pancras. It bei 
night I bought a link, and the priſoner being there, he defired 
to go with me for the benefit of the light. When we came 
to the end of the ſecond field, he pretended to go aſide to 
eaſe himſelf, and I going forward, he called after me. 


When we came into the fields between Tottenham-Court 


and Bloomſbury, he pulled out a piſtol, and damned mez 
and bid me give him the bundle I had under my arm, and 
then he damned me again, and demanded my money. I was 
loth to part with it, but he cut me on the head, and knocked 


me down, and took from me the money mentioned in the 


indictment. I had a ſtriped gingham waiſtcoat on, and he 


took that too. He ſaid he knew me, and he threatened to 


ſhoot me through the head, if I offered to reſiſt, or make 
any noiſe. Hearing afterwards. that he was in Newgate, I 


went thither to ſee him in January laſt, and then I ſaw my 
| gingham waiſtcoat upon his back: Da you, ſays he to me, 
am ſorry I did not blow your brains out. The pittol that he 


had when he robbed me, was a ſhort, thick, Enobbed piſtol, 
without a guard to the trigger. 
Edmund Howard. This is the piſtol that was s dropped by 


the priſoner when he attacked Dr. Mead near Leather-Lane, 


in Holborn, on the firſt of December laſt, It ſeems to an- 


ſwer the deſcription the laſt witneſs gave of it. 
+ Waller, Aye, I'll ſwear this is the very fame that be had 


when he robbed me. 
Priſoner. Was it dark or light when you ſay you were 


robbed 5 
aller. It was dark, but the link was lighted when you 
offered the piſtol to me; but [ afterwards put it out. 


Thomas Breardliff. When Dr. Mead was attacked by the 


pt! dah I heard a cry of Stop thief! and thereupon purſued - 


him, he flaſhed a piftol at me, but it did not go off; and 
then he dropped the piſto}, and it was taken up direAty, and 
believe this to be the ſame. 


Priſoner, I don't deny 3 is the piſtol with which 


I attacked Dr. Mead ; but I never ſo much as attempted 


to rob the proſecutor, Waller : he is a fellow of a vile cha- 
racter, a common affidavit man, who has found out a new 


method of living, by ſwearing away the lives of others; and 
it is not lon Trae he came out of Newgate himfelf. I don't 
haye done A 68. many things for which I _—_ 
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50 JAMES DALTON, for a Ropprxv. 

well deferve to be hanged ; but J am innocent of the fact L. 
am now charged with, and Waller is at leaſt as great a rogue 

as myſelf. There is never a barrel a better herring. I never 

wore a gingham waiſtcoat in my life; and if the court will 

allow three priſoners to be brought from Newgate, I can prove 

that ] bad no ſuch waiſtcoat while I was there. 

Court, You may fend for thoſe witneſſes. 

Then the witneſſes were brought into Court. 

Charles North. I ſaw the priſoner when he firſt came into 
Newgate, and ſeveral times after, and 1 never ſaw him in a 
gingham waiſtcoat, but in a cloth one. 

Edward Bromfield. Waller coming to Newgate, he ſaid, 
he came to fee Jemmy Dalton; and Dalton ſaid to him, 
Did I ever wrong you ? to which Waller anſwered, No, you 
never wronged me of a half-penny in your life. This 
was after Waller had found the bill of indictment againſt the 
prifoner, , | 

John Mitchel likewiſe appeared to give evidence in behalf 
of the priſoner ; ; but it being proved that he, this witneſs, had 
food in the pillory for falſly charging a man with ſodomy, 
the court did 88 ſuffer him to be ſworn. 5 a 

The jury found the priſoner guilty of the indifment 
Death. 


s 


The Ordinary' Account of Janus Datrox, 5 


James Dalton, as he ſaid, about thirty years of age, of 
parents who had a very indifferent character, for his father 
was an- Iriſhman, and a taylor, in Dublin, whence he went 
to the wars in Flanders, and was advanced to be a ſerjeant. 
He afterwards came to London, lived here ſome time by 
gaming and biting, till ſome years ago one ſwore a robbery 


upon him, for which he was executed. His mother, after 


the death of his father, married a butcher, and was ſome time 
fince tranſported for ſome felonious fact; and ſhe now lives in 
ſome of theſe foreign places, where ſhe may have leiſure to 
lament the fate of, herſelf and her deſerving family; for they 
ſay that a ſiſter of his is likewiſe tranſported. Dalton being 
the fon of ſuch a notable family, one may eaſily conjecture 
what ſoit of a tree grows from ſuchaſtock. However, while 
his parents lived in any credit, they put their ſon James to 
| ſchool, where he was ſo unruly, that his maſter put him out 
of ſchoo] ; be went to two other _—_— in the laſt of a" 

bo 8 


JAMES DALTON, for a Roneny. 55 


he robbed the maid, but was immediately found out, which 
prevented his doing any further miſchief there. 

Dalton was a thief from his cradle, and imbibed the, 
principles of the art from his mother's milk. He went between 
his father's legs in the cart to his fatal exit at Tyburn ; and, 
it feems, he intended to out-vie him in wickedneſs, for he 
ſaid his father was not a down-right thief, but one of the moſt 
notorious cheats at cards of any man in Europe: ; Which ta- 
lent, if he had improved, as ſome others have done, and had 


not met with ſome ſharpers, who did not think of being 


chouſed out of their money at ſuch an eaſy rate, poſſibly he 
might have been ſtill living: but James, who was both heir 
of his fortune and good qualities, took himſelf directly to all 
manner of theft and robbery, and, as he himſelf ſaid, was 
one of the moſt impudent, irreclaimable thieves, chat ever 
was in England. 

He took ten guineas from a certain perſon in town to rn 


falſly againſt one Nichols, who was executed with the ſtreet- 


robbers upon Neaves's evidence, but ſaid, that his conſcience 
checked him for engaging to do ſuch an unjuſt action, and he 


would neither return the money, nor appear as evidence | 


againſt. him: he begged God pardon for undertaking ſo vil- 
Jainous a deſign. He behaved always civilly in chapel, and 
at other times, for what I know, except in one ſingle in- 
ſtance hereafter mentioned. He profeſſed himſelf a penitent, 
and died in peace with all the world. As for the crime for 


which he ſ:ﬀered, he abſolutely denied it, and, after all the 


arguments that ould be uſed, he would not alter his confeſſion; 
but reflected on the proſecutor as one no leſs wicked than 
himſelf : however, he freely forgave him, and often owned to 

e, that for twenty years paſt he never roſe out of his bed, but 
he deſerved the gallows. 


At the place of execution Dalton ſaid, that Neaves bad 


committed the robbery by himſelf, which he ſwore upon 
Nichols, and that he got money to ſwear falſly againſt Ni- 


chols, but that he wo ld not do it. He delivered a paper to me, 


which was the ſcroll. of a letter reflecting on a gentleman. 
When we had ſung part of the 51ſt pſalm, Dalton deſired ſome 


of The humble Suit of a Sinner to be ſung, which was 
done. | | 


He was hanged at 5 on Tueſday, oy the 141 


17255 
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32 JAMES DALTON, for a Roar. 


r. 8. The 1 is an impartial account of the many 


.. . robberies, villainies, &c. of James Dalton, which he con- 
feſſed to the Rev. Mr. Guthrie, and which be defired 
AR be wade public. 


He began with one of his hook-maſteti, * next with 
his father-in-law, robbing a lodger ſeveral times of his 
money, till at laſt, when he was found out, his good mo- 


ther patronized, and endeavoured to protect him in this, 
and ſeveral other robberies, till at laſt, the father-in-law 


finding him in bed, diſcharged him the houſe for ever. 

He committed innumerable robberies in London, and joined 
in company with one Fulſome, and Field, who were evi- 
dences againſt Jonathan Wild and Blueſkin, and ſeveral 


others, and with them broke ſhops, picked pockets, ſtole and 


run away with every thing they laid their hands on, and 
tobbed men in the ſtreets, and in coaches, in and about 


the town, in ſo many inſtances, that he ſaid he could ſcaree 


remember the. tenth part of the villainies he had commit- 


ted; for in ſhort,” his whole life was nothing but a compli- 


cation of the worſt vices, robberies, whoredoms, thefts, drink- 
ing to exceſs, Twearing and blaſpheming, &c. When he was 
but eleven years of age, his companions took him into the 


company of vile proſtitutes, with whom they were found in 


bed in an Inn. They robbed ſhops in the Old-Bailey, and 
frequently carried off conſiderable booties from the cloiſters. 
Field was apprehended, and informed againft Dalton and 
Fulſome, who, upon that, were obliged to keep quiet, and, 
when it was dark, to go out upon their rambles. One night they 
met with 'a captain of the foot-guards in Broad-St. Giles's, 
Dalton bid the gentleman deliver his watch, money, rings, 
&c. but the gentleman reſiſting, Fulſome knocked him down; 


then they took from him ſeven guineas, and ſome ſilver, a 


Tzaden ſhilling, his watch, pocket-book, (in which were ſome 


bank- notes) ſword, hat, and wig, and then left him. They 


burnt, the pocket hook and notes for fear of a diſcovery. 
The watch and ſeven. guineas Dalton concealed from his 

companion; but the ſilver, hat, wig, and ſword, they ſhared 
between them. The woman who received their ſtolen goods, 
was one Hannah Britton, who, upon Lambert's information, 
when he was in New-Priſon, was taken up, tried at the Old- 
Bailey, and whipped from Holborn-Bars to St. Giles's Pound. 


Then Dalton went with one Speedman to the fair at Briſtol, 


where they * a a ſhop, but, for want of evidence, were 


let go. 3 
. | He 


JAMES DALTON, for a RogBEKx. 53 
le returned to London, where he frequented a houſe in 
. Golden:Lane, the common receptacle of the moſt notable 
thieves in town, for a conſiderable time, till diſcovered, when 
agreat number of them were hanged. About this time he, 
with his companions, Camill and Reeves, broke open a toy- 
. ſhop near Turn- Stile, in Holborn, and carried off goods and 


money to the value of 800l. though they did not make above 
- 2501. of the plate, and 20l. in monex. 


le was taken up on ſuſpicion of a robbery in Iſlington 
road; but got ſeveral people, who perſonated doctor, apo- 
. thecary, and ſurgeon, to ſwear, that he was, at the time of 
the robbery, dying in his bed; upon which he was diſmiſſed. 


. After this he was taken up, and, upon the evidence of Ful- 


- ſome, tranſported. A great ſtorm ariſing at ſea, they were 


glad to call ap ſuch of the priſoners as were ſailors, upon con- 
dition of taking off their irons, to lend a helping hand. A- 
mong them was Dalton, who formed a conſpiracy, got poſ- 
- ſeſſion of ſome arms, maſtered the ſhip, and carried her to 
Cape Finiſterre, in Spain. They robbed. the ſhip to the value 
of 1001, ſet the officers at liberty, went onſhore to the num- 


ber of ſixteen, travelled over the mountains, and came to Vigo, 


where the ſhip came, and the captain complained to the go- 


vernor againſt them, for robbing and abuſing him; but his 


. - cath availing nothing, unleſs theycconfeſſed the crime, they 
were ſet at liberty. The governor gave them a paſs, and 
ſigned them all Engliſh thieves in it; ſo they thought fit to 


commit it to the flames, and choſe rather to take their hazard 


U * 5 


— 


of travelling through the country, till they met with a Dutch 
ſhip, which carried Dalton, and ſome more, to Amſterdam, 


and from thence they ſoon found their way to London, where 
they were perpetually robbing and doing miſchief. He took 


a tour to Briſtol, where he was taken in a linen-draper's ſhop, 
but the burglary not appearing, he was tranſported to Vir- 


ginia, where he lived for ſome time; but, weary of work, he 


threatened his maſter, who was afraid of him, and ſo he let 
him go, He went from place to place, ſtole boats and ne- 


| groes, and diſpoſed of them to the beſt advantage; having 


met with one Whalebope,. a notorious robber, who aſſiſted 


him in his expeditions. He debauched and ruined ſome wi- 


dows and girls in that country, which he ſaid lay heavieſt up- 


on his conſcience. At laſt he found a ſhip which carried 
him back to London, where was the principal ſcene of his 
tranſactions, and where, the providence of God ordering it 


fo, he ſhould be juſtly puniſhed, by fuffering an ignomini- 
ous death, for the reiterated villanies of his life. As he came 


13 1 | 1 , home 
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home from America, he was preſſed on board the Hampſhire 
man of war, Lord Muſkerry commander, and was at the late 
ſiege of Gibraltar, and came home with the Turkey fleet. 
Aſter his arrival he was paid his wages, which ſupported him 
but a ſhort time. After this he got acquainted with Benja- 
min Branch; With whom and Will. Field, he went a ſnatch- 
| ing of pockets. In three months time be and Branch, and 
Chriſtopher Rawlins, ſnatched above 500 pockets. He cut 
off a woman's pocket at St. Andrew's Holborn, for which 
- Branch, being in company, was taken and executed. They 
_ endeavoured to make up Branch's affair with his proſecutor, | 
but in vain. Dalton and Rawlins were the firſt who attempt- 
ed to ſtop coaches in the ſtree:, which they did in Caſtle- 
Yard, Holborn, and robbed Mr. Keen, an attorney, of his 
watch and money, and again in Holborn againſt Hatton- 
- Garden ; they robbed Mr. King, an attorney, of 181. in St. 
Paul's Church Yard. Soon after this he was taken up, and 
then, for preſerving his own life, he turned evidence, and fix 
of his companions were hanged upon his information, who 
| (as he declared to me) were all guilty of the particular crimes 
he ſwore againſt them, aRhough Neaves, the other evidence, 
who was executed ſince, could not ſay the fame. He mar- 
ried many wives, no doubt, women of a character eq =_ ” 
_  bimſelf, and the ceremony was commonly performed 
of his aſſociates, and' they lived together ul all their — | 
' was ſpent; and he being forced to go upon purchaſe, and 
ſometimes to fly or ſkulk for his life; then he took up with _ 
another, as chance happened. He had a great many wives 
in London, and (as he faid) he had four of them coming to 
viſit him at once, and all in good friendſhip with one ano- 
ther. Several of his wives were tranſported, and he left ſeveral 
. other of them whom he married in America. 
Thus far the Ordinary's account. 
He is miſtaken in one thing relating to Fuflotne and Field; 
for Field was an evidence againſt Blueſkin; but neither of 
| en was evidence againſt Jonathan Wild. | 


JOHN | 


HN 
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= . OHN EVE RE TT, for a Ronesy, January 


172930. 


; OHN-EVERETT, of Pancras, was indicted for aſſault- | 


ing Martha Ellis on the highway, putting her in fear, 
_ taking from her one guinea, and two ſhillings, Decem- 
. Ws Cu, | 

Martha Ellis. On the 24th of laſt month, about three in 
the afternoon, as I was going to Hampſtead in the coach, 
with Mrs. Manly, and a maid-ſervant with a child, I was 
robbed-by the priſoner, I ſaw him before he attacked us, for 
he followed us out of town. We went Clerkenwell way, and 
between Sir. John Oldcaſtle's and the turnpike, he came up, 
and ſtopped the coach, and bid me deliver my money. I gave 


him a guinea and two ſhillings, and then he took ſome more 


# 


money from Mrs, Manly, and ſo went away. I am very cer- 


tain that the priſoner is the man. 


Priſoner. Pray, madam, what cloaths, had I on ? 
_ Mrs. Ellis. You were in a red rug coat. | 

Priſoner. Were you not prompted on to this proſecution 
by Taylor and Charleſworth ? we 

Mrs. Ellis. No. > 
Mrs. Manly. I took pretty good notice of the priſoner, 
for I ſaw him firſt when we came out, and ſaw him again ri- 
ding hard after us; and, coming pretty near, he put the cape 


of his coat into his mouth, and made up to the coach door, | 
and preſented his piſtol. I begged him to be civil, for I was 


in fear about the child. He bid me make haſte, and faid he 
would ſoon be gone. I gave him fix thillings and fix-pence 


in ſilver, and a few farthings. He was about two minutes at 


the coach door, but was very civil. * | 
The Maid. I was in the coach with the child; I ſaw the 
priſoner rob the ladies. I know him to be the perſon. 


Milliam Manly. I followed the coach, and when I came 


up to it, they told me they had been robbed; upon which I 
turned back, and purſued the priſoner: but meeting with 
Samuel Childerhouſe, he told me that he knew the man I 


purſued, the houſes he frequented, and that his name was 


Jock Everett. I ſent my ſervant next day to Mr. Childer- 


houſe, and he, as I was afterwards informed, met with one 


Robert Taylor, who faid that he had heard that Jack Everett 


| had been robbing again, and he wanted a deſcription of him; 


Te that 
, | 
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56 JOHN EVERETT, for a RospkEkv. 


that is, not of his perſon, but of the dreſs that he appeared 
in when he committed the robbery. Taylor came to me on 
Chriitmas-Day, in the evening, and ſaid, he would take the 
priſoner that night. And after he was taken, I came to town, 
and ſent my ſervant to ſee if he was the man. | 
William. Coffee, a negro boy. The priſoner came up to — 
Priſoner, Before you go any farther, friend, are you a 
Chriitian ? 
Coffee. Yes, I have been chriſtened. | 
The priſoner came up to the coachman near Bat- 
tle· Bridge, and bid him ſtop, and ordered me to look another 
way, or he would ſhoot me: but I would look at my and 
am ſure that he is the man. | 
Robert Taylor. I know the priſoner very well. I made 


fhoes for his wife, and, hearing that he had committed this 


robbery, I deſired one of my neighbours to go with me to 
the Red Hart, in Fore-ſtreet, where I thought I might find 
him,' and I was not miſtaken, for there he was, He had got 
a dagger and a piſtol, and offered to ſhoot me, but I jumped 
upon him and prevented it. He was in a red rug coat, and 
had a white coat under it, with metal buttons. 
Priſoner, 1 never had a coat with metal buttons in my 


life. 


Thomas Lloyd. When the priſoner was taken, fix bullets, 
a powder horn, and this piſtol were found upon him. 

| Thomas Willis. He was in a great rug coat, and he had fix 
bullets, a powder-horn, a piſtol, and a flint. 

Samuel Childerhouſe. I ſaw the Priſoner on horſeback, juſt 
after the robbery was committed, and told Mr. Manly that 1 
knew him. 

Robert Beech, a backney coachman. At three quarters 
paſt three o'clock, at the end of Brook-Street, in Holborn, 


I took the priſoner into my coach: he bid me drive a little 


beyond Newgate, which I did; and then ſtopping, he look- 


ed out of the coach, and bid me drive to Milk-Street. I did 


ſo, and ſet him down by Honey-Lane Market, and then Bow 
clock ſtruck four. He was in a red rug coat. fp 


The Prifonr' Deane 


Thomas Hoſty. Fam journeyman to a poulterer in Honey- 
Lane Market. On the 24th of December, between three and 
four o'clock, the priſoner bought a hen turkey of me. 

Court. Was i it not near * o'clock? ; 


T. H. 


ey- 
nd 


H. 


JOHN EVERETT, for a RokzERV. 57 3 
T. H. I believe it might be nearer three than four. He 


went afterwards to a grocer's, and then he came back to our 
ſhop and bought a duck. | 
ourt. How was he dreſſed? 
7. H. In a light coloured coat. 


1 


Court. Had you any watch or clock, whereby you could 
be certain what hour it was? 


T. H. No; but I am ſure it was not four o'clock, be- 
cauſe it was half an hour before we lighted the candles ; 


and, at that time of the year, we always light candles at four 


0 clock. 
Court. Did you ever ſell the priſoner any thing before? 


T. H. Yes; within theſe two months I ſold him a gooſe 


and a couple of fowls. 

Court. About what time of the day? 

T. H. I do not remember the time of the day. 
Cazey. I met with Taylor, and he told me, that 
Jack Everett was taken and committed to Newgate for a rob- 
hery ; but I was willing to be farther ſatisfied, and ſo I went 
to the Red-Hart, in Fore-Street, which was hacd by Everett's 
lodging, and ſent for him. He came immediately, and while 
he and I, and William Tapping were drinking a mug of beer, 
Taylor came in and took him ; and this was two hours after 
I firſt heard he was taken. 

William Tapping depoſed to the ſame effect. 

Court, Of what advantage is this to the priſoner? 

Priſoner. There is this in it ; that I knew it was reported 
that I committed this robbery, and therefore, if I had been 


guilty, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that I would have kept out 
of the way, and not have appeared ſo publickly in a place 
where I was well known. I would aſk the lady what you * 


was upon? 
Mrs. Ellis. A black horſe. 
Coffee. Les, it was a black horſe. | 
A Servant, I did not indeed deliver the horſe to the pri- 
ſoner; but he called about twelve o'clock, and aſked, if the 


| horſe was ready: and I know we bad no other horſe at home 
but the black horſe. 


The jury found the priſoner guilty. Death. 
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53 JoHN EVERETT, for a Rok BER. 


The Ordinary's Account of JoHN EVERETT. 


John Everett, about 44 years of age, of creditable parents, 
who gave him good education at ſchool, having taught him 
to read, write, and caſt accompts, and inſtructed him in the 
neceſſary principles of chriſtianity. He was put apprentice 
to a fateſman, and his good indulgent father gave to his maſ- 
ter fifty guineas, beſides his providing for him neceſſary 
cloathing ; but before his time was expited, he quitted his 
maſter, and went into Flanders (being preſſed) and was in 
the late wars there, in ſeveral ſieges and battles, and acquired, 
by a diſcreet behaviour, the love and friendſhip of moſt of the 
commanding officers ; and after he fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
he was raiſed to the place of a ſerjeant in the Hon. General 
How's regiment of foot ; and on his return from Flanders in- 
to England, the regiment was quartered at Worceſter, and 
there he purchaſed his diſcharge : on which, he took a tour up 
to London, and purchaſed the place of an officer in White- 
Chapel Court, in which ſtation he continued upwards of ſe- 
ven years; and, being of an eaſy, good-natured difpoſition, 
In compaſſion to ſeveral diſtreſſed objects which came in his 
way, he took ſeveral people's words too often, after he had 
arreſted them, the conſequences of which obliged him to 
quit his place: but, won, e ſued for debts, brought on 
him by thoſe misfortunes, by one Thomas Charleſworth, a ſoli- 
citor in White-Chapel, who, before had been ſeemingly his 
friend, and had often adviſed him to ſome things that did not 
prove very beneficial to him. | : 

But being naturally of a rambling temper, he got himſelf 
acquainted with the different gangs of thieves and robbers, 
who perſuaded him to rob upon the highway, which practice 
he uſed for ſeveral years; for which he was oftener than onee 
taken up, and would certainly have been convicted fix or ſe- 
ven years ago, had he not been admitted an evidence againſt 
one or two others, who were found guilty, and executed in 
Effex. He married a widow woman, and lived with her 
fome years ; but was a very unfaithful and unkind huſband ; 
and when wearied of her, he lived with, or married another, 
but kept himſelf to none of them, having pleaſed his. wicked 
fancy with a change, of the worſt of company ; I reproved 
him for deſerting his old wife, and marrying and cohabiting 

with another. He faid, that his firſt wife had another huſband 
alive, which, when he diſcovered, he could not any 1 
| eep 


JOHN EVERETT, for a Ronzery. 59 - 
keep her company, but thought himſelf at freedom to take 
another, which he did accordingly, and lived with her in love 
and friendſhip. Being confined to the Fleet for debt, he was 
allowed the liberty of the rules, and kept an alehouſe in the 
Old-Bailey, where he had very good buſineſs; but he was 
one of the moſt extravagant ſpenders in town, for when he 
went out, he thought nothing to ſpend 20 or 3ol. Ten gui- 
neas having been but a ſmall allowance for his pocket per 
day. When his brewer was with him at a time he ex- 


5 poten ſome money, he having run pretty far in his ſcores, 


verett bawled out in his bluſtering way, and ſhewed to the 
value of one or two hundred guineas in his pocket, and de- 
fired that he might not want beer, as having plenty of mo- 
ney to pay for it, and added withal, that he vobld give no 
money till his cellars were filled with liquors, and then he 
would pay him all arrears when he pleaſed. Upon this, the 
gentleman went home, and the next day ſent him ſtore of 
liquors, after which, Everett immediately went off, and ne- 
ver paid one farthing to the honeſt bre wer, who ſo frankly 


truſted him. He went into the Fleet · priſon, where · he kept 
the tap, and would have done very well, as he ſaid, had he 


not been employed as a Janizary, in executing orders, parti- 
cularly in the affair of Sir William Rich, Bart. when the 


Hon. Houſe of Commons interfered, and Everett's projects 


were all turned topſy-turvy at once. He reflected bitterly, 
and gave names to a nameleſs perſon, whom he blamed for 


his overthrow. Upon this he was thrown into. Newgate by 


order of higher powers. He faid, that he loſt 5 or. 600l. at 
that time, which loſs completely ruined him; and afterwards, 
being out of all buſineſs, he was put to his ſhifts a-new, and 


took himſelf to the highway. 


While under ſentence, he kept an outward decorum in 
chapel, but at other times he flew into violent fits of paſſion, 
and threatened to murder the keepers. He was ſelf conceited, 


bhated reproof, and would not take advice. He was one of 


the moſt unconcerned, indifferent, and apparently hard- 
hearted fellows I ever ſaw in his circumſtances. He was na- 
tually imperious, haughty, bluſtering, and withal (Which may 
ſeem inconſiſtent) of a cowardly, daſtardly, mean, puſillani- 


mous temper. Once he baſely affronted a countryman paſ- 
ſing his door in the Old- Bailey, the honeſt man ſaid, Strange! 


to be treated in ſuch a naſty manner: Everett offered to fight 


bim, the countryman beat him, and trampled upon him, and 


then left him to take care of himſelf, ſo that he was-obliged 
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155 Jof EVERETT, for a Roprerr. 
to run into his houſe for ſhelter, He ſaid, he nt God 
5 n. have mercy on him. 


' He was Wege at + Tyborn, « on F ridays February 3 20, 
GG del _ Lie? 


The! following letter was ſent by gow EvERETT, 
RE the ladies whom he Os and for which fact he 


_ ſuffered. 
M A D A M, 


1 ere with all bumility and reſpect to addreſs you and 


Madam Ellis, and with the utmoſt ſubmifſion and con- 
cern, do humbly beg both your pardons for the fear and ſur- 
prize my misfortunes reduced me to put yon and the children 

into, whoſe cries moved ſo much compaſſion in me, that IT 
bad not power to purſue, with any rigour, my deſperate de- 
Fgn, which your ladyſhip muſt have perceived by the con- 
ſternation I was ſtruck into on a ſudden. My ſole intention | 
was, if I could have got 50 J. to ſettle myſelf in a public- 


* houſe, and to take up an honeſt” courſe of life, and do own 


at beſt it is a very heinous crime: yet, madam, you will re- 
collect after what manner I treated you, and at the ſame time 
conſider the methods taken by others on the like occaſions. 


This neceſſity I was drove to, by adhering to a certain maſter 
I lately ſerved, and to obey his'unlawful commands in fol- 


_ Jowing his wicked and pernicious coithfels, brought me to 
poverty, and conſequently to this unhappy ſtate I now labour 
under, and was become almoſt as much as himſelf the ſcorn 


and hatred of mankind. I ſay, madam, if you will be fo 


good as to conſider all theſe unhappy circumſtances, and that 
neceſſity admits of no contradiction, it will, I am perfuaded, 
' Inſpire compaſſion in generous ſouls, (a character you both 


deſervedly bear) and as a fellow creature, I beg 'mercy at 


our Jadyſhip's hands, by Ggning a petition to the Recorder 
for me, to the end he may be induced to make a favourable 
report, and thereby move his moſt ſacred majeſty to elemen- 


cy, by mitigating the ſentence to ſome other corporal puniſh- 


ment, and I ſhall dedicate the reſt of my days in praying for 
both your n and proſperity in this world, and eternal 
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felicity and bliſs in that to come; and crave leave, with due 


deference and reſpect, m to ſubſeribe myſelf, 


Your ladyſhip's moſt devoted; . 


A humble ſervant, 


4 


The hdi Letter he ſent to Mr. Martin, (his Brother - 
Maſter) a Chair Maker, the Volmer of the Poſtern,, fa- 
cing God: Street. 


D E AR $ IR, d 
I Beg the 4 to know whether my brother is living or 
dead, for I have never heard from him, which is a barba- 
rous vile action, to have two brothers and ſee none. I beg 
to-night when you pay him, to ſtop ſomething for me, and 
make him aſhamed; if ſuch a thing can be. Here I lie caſt 


for my life, periſhing in the cells for want of friends. Bro- 


thers! oh brothers! God forgive him and all the world. I 


hope you will pardon and excuſe my boldneſs, it is neceſ- 


fity makes me ſend to him. 


: SIR, 
From your unhappy, 
Joun EvEREgTT. 
13 * . 
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' FRANCIS CHARTERIS, Eſq; for a Aas, ee, 
ee 39. 


This TRI A 1 is taken n from a very ſcarce Ma 
| nuſcript. | 


O N Wedneſday, Feb. 25, 1729- 30, Counſellor Strange 
moved the court at the Old-Bailey, that Colonel Francis 


Charteris might be permitted to ſurrender himſelf the day fol- 
lowing to take his trial, on an indictment preferred againſt 
him by Ann Bond, for committing a tape on her body. The 
court granting the motion, he ſurrendered himſelf accordingly | 


and was brought to the bar and arraigned. 


The TRIAL. 


| rancIs. CHARTERIS, of St. George, Hano- | 


| ver-Square, Eſq; was indicted, for that he, not having 

the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved by the in- 
ſtigation of the devil, did, on the 10th of November laſt, 
raviſh, and carnally. know, Ann Bond, fpinſter, againſt the 
peace of our ſovereign lord the king, and againſt the ſtatute 
in that caſe made and provided. 

To this indictment the priſoner pleaded, Not alley | ; and 
for his trial, put himſelf upon God and his country. 

The council for the proſecutor opened the cauſe, obferv- 
ing, that though facts of this nature were now-a-days made 
little account of by too many perſons of levity, yet they had 
always been, by all civilized nations, nay, even by many 
barbarous ones, ranked among crimes of the moſt heinous 
Nature. 


Having amply ſet forth the manner and nature of the 


offence, they ſupported the charge by the following evi- 
dence. 


Ann Bond depoſed, that being out of lace, and having 
been ill, ſhe happened to be ſitting on a bench at her lodging, 


and a woman, whom ſhe knew not, took an occaſion to en- 


ter into converſation with her, and aſked ber, if ſhe wanted 


a place, telling her ſhe was very ſerviceable in helping ſer- 
vants to places ; ſhe replying, that ſhe would willingly em 
brace a good ſervice, ſhe told her ſhe could help her to a ve- 
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ry good one, which was to one Colonel Harvey; that accord- 
ingly ſhe went, and was hired, and did not know ſor three 
days, but that the priſoner's name was Harvey. That for the 
firſt three days ſhe was treated well; that he ſent his footman 
with her, and he redeemed ſome cloaths that ſhe had been ob- 
liged to pawn; and he had alſo: money, and orders given 


him to buy ſome linen, which, when ſhe came home, the 


priſoner ſaid ſhe ſhould have; but ſhe refuſed to take it, ſaß- 
ing, ſhe had no occaſion for it. That after three days, he 
began to ſolicit her to let him lie with her, offering her a” 
purſe of gold, telling her he would give her a great many fine 
cloaths, get her a good huſband, would give her a houſe, he 
having a great many, if ſhe would go to bed with him: that ſhe 
told him ſhe would take none of his money on any ſuch ac- 
count : that ſhe came not thither for any ſuch purpoſe ; that 
if ſhe did not do his work to his mind, he might turn her 
away: that afterwards ſhe hearing one coming to the houſe, 
_ enquiring for Colonel Charteris, ſhe ſpoke' to the houſe-keep- 
er, telling her, ſhe thought her maſter's name had been Har- 
vey ; that ſhe had heard a bad character of Colonel Charteris, 
and was not well and muſt go away. 1 
She added. When I offered to go away, he threatened my 
life, and I was kept in, and not permitted to go out of the 
houſe, the door being kept locked, and, if the clerk of the 
kitchen went out, the houſe-keeper or the butler had the 
key, ſo that I never could get out after the firſt three or 
four days. | | „ „ 
Being aſked, what time ſhe went to live with the priſoner ? 
ſhe replied, about the 24th of October, and came away the 
10th of November. 18 „ 
That on the joth of November, the Colonel rung a bell, 
and bid the clerk of the kitchen call the Lancaſhire bitch into 
the dining- room. That ſhe going in, he bid her ſtir the 
fire; while ſhe was doing it, he locked the door, and took 
her and threw her down on the couch, which was nigh the 
fire, in the further corner of the room, and forced her down 
with violence, and lay with her; that ſhe ſtrove what ſhe 
could, and cried out as loud as ſhe could, and he took off 
$07 2 and thruſt it into her mouth, and then raviſh- 
ed her. | „„ e 
She afterwards told him, ſhe would certainly proſecute. him 
for the injury ſhe had received from him, and take all lawful 
methods to do herſelf juſtice ; that he endeavoured to pacify 
her with promiſes of a great many fine cloaths, &c. if ſhe 
would hold her tongue, and ſay nothing of it; but ſhe would 
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accept of none of his offers. She added, that then he called 
her brimſtone b—b, and curſed and ſwore, and threatened he 
would beat her to death. And about one hour after he had 
Jain with her, he took a horſe-whip, and beat her very much; 

and alſo beat her with the great end of it; and no ſervants 


came till he opened the door; and then the clerk of the 


kitchen came up, and he bid bim take all ſhe had, and turn 
the brimſtone b—h out of doors: that being got out of doors; 
ſhe went to a gentlewoman, and made her complaint, and 
deſired her to go with. her to get her cloaths ; that when they 
came and demanded them, he bid them turn the b-<-hes out; 
and pretended that I had robbed Fin of thirty guineas, and 
- ſometimes he ſaid twenty. 

Being aſked, if ſhe complained of the colonel's ulage of 
her? ſhe ſaid, the did, to Mrs. Parſons, that very day, and 

ie acquainted Mr. Bliſs with it; and that ſhie preferred the 
bill of indictment againſt the priſoner ; ; that it was drawn, at 
firſt, for an aſſault, with an intent to raviſn; and, that the 
foreman and the jury, upon, queſtions they put to her, ſaid, it 


was not an * but it was a fact, and as the indictment 


was altered. 

The priſoner being . that now the proſecutor 
bad given her evidence againſt him, he was at liberty to 
ok her what' queſtions he pleaſed ; he pur. he 1 D 

jueſtions. 

Priſoner. Did not you live at Cockerim? 

Praſecutor. Bl 

Prifoner.” Did you never r fee n me in | Lancafttes at cock. 
eram a . . 85 

1 No. 3 A 5 

Priſiner. Did not you bring me a letter? 3 

Proſecutor. No; yo ht no letter, 

Priſoner,” If I Fe t prove it Il be hanged. Dia not your 
Killer live on my eftate? Did not you know the whole lord- 
fhip was mine? To which the anſwered, No. 3 

' Priſoner. Did you never lie in the bed with your hiafter ? 

Preſecutor. No; I was in the truckle- bed one night, when 
ſhe Who was my bed-fellow lay with you, and you called 
me to come to bed to you; you: ſaid, you Lancaſhire b---b, 

come to bed to me, and lie on the other ſide of me, that J 
might lie in ſtate; this was the fifth night; and 1 flipped on 
.my.gown and went down ftairs, and fat there all night : and 
IJ. was told, you bad ordered I ſhould have no bed; I was 

not willing to lie there at all; but was told, vou was in, and 
bn mult; t; the e nn had all 1 fa 9256 "i 
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Priſoner. Did not you lie in the truckle · bed 2 nights? 


Proſecutor. I did lie four may in the truckle-bed 1 in the 4 


colonel s room, with a maid. 


Priſoner. Did not you bring my breeches, with fifty gui- 


' neas, that day you faid you was 'raviſhad ? Did not you lie, 
the night before your preterided raviſhment, in the truckle- 
bed? Did not you throw the ſnuff-box, with a guinea, behind 


the grate, when you were called up? To moſt of which the 
proſecutor anſwered in the negative: adding, I was called up, 
and there was two gentlemen with you, and-you faid you bad 


got a pretty Lancathire b---b ; and the gentlemen gave me 
each of them half a guinea. 


Priſoner, Did you tell my ſervants that you had met with 
bad uſage? : 
' Proſecutor. I complained to every fervant that I had bad 
via ff. 1 

Prifner. What was the bad uſage? 

Proſecutor. In being raviſned and horſe-whipped. 

Priſener. Did you not accept of a ſnuff-box? 

Proſecutor. That was given me the ſecond day after 1 


came; I fwd I did not want it, I would not have it; you 
faid I ſhould have it; keep it in your pocket, if 1 it be loft, | 


you ſhall be anſwerable for it. 


Priſoner. Did you complain to a en the very day 
you pretended to be raviſhed ? 


Profecutor. - T applied to Mrs. Parſons, and ſhe acquainted 


| Mr. Bliſs, and the lord chief juſtice's warrant was taken out. 
Mary Parſons, the proſecutor's evidence, being called, was 


alked, When Ann Bond came to her, and made her com- 


plaint? She anſwered, it was the roth or 1 rth of November, 
the came to her in a very great ſurprize, ſaid, the colonel 
had uſed her very ill, and ſaid, that that morning he had forced 


her againſt her mctinatia and ſhe was beat croſs the ſhould- 
ers and back, and that he had taken all her cloaths from her, 
that ſhe went with her to demand her cloaths, and the pri- 


foner bid his ſervants turn the b-;-hes out of doors. Then 


I told her I would take her to a gentleman who would do her 


juſtice, and this was Mr. Bliſs. Being aſked, if ſhe told her 
when ſhe firſt came to her, that the colonel had raviſhed her? 


Mrs. Parſons replied, the ſaid he lay with her againſt her 
inclination, * 


The next evidence for the proſecutor, was Mr. Bliſs, who 


| pst, That about the 1oth or 12th of November, to the 


beſt of his memory, the proſecutor told him, ſhe had lived 
"WAY evlonel Chartefis ; Lg ſhe —— the had gone to live 
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66 Col. FRANCIS CHARTER IS, for a Rays, 
| with one colonel Harvey ; that he had treated her very hand» 


fomely for two or three days; that he ſent a ſervant to fetch 


home ſome of her cloaths that ſhe had pawned, and ordered 
him to. buy ſome linen ; that ſhe refuſed to have it ; that ſhe 
had been whipped both before the rape and after it; that the 


colone] pretended to be very ill, and ſhe was ordered to lie 


in a rruckle-bed in his e and was conſtrained to lie 
in his room. That the 5th night, he called her Lancaſhire 
b- -b; that ſhe kept her petticoats on; that about two o'clock 
he called her up, and horſe- -whipped her, telling her, ſhe 


| 2 obey his commands, that was what ſhe deſerved, and 


mult expect. That, on the 17th day of her being there, ſhe 
. called up, that the colonel locked the door, forced her to 
the remoteſt part of the room, and forced her —— ; that ſhe 
cried out as loud as the could, and he took his aight-cap, 
and thruſt it into her mouth. That ſhe aſked him, if ſhe 


had not beſt apply to a juſtice? That, he told her, the quar- 
ter- ſeſſions was near, and he thought that would be the beſt 


way ; and, when ſhe came to the grand jury, they told her, 
that this was not an intent, but the fact; and the foreman of 
the grand jury ordered two to go to Mr. Lindon, and the in- 


di ment was drawn accordingly ; and one of the grand jury 


ſaid, the colonel had attempted his ſiſter ; that they went to 
get a certificate, but could not get it that night; that he told 


one Mr, Harriſon of it, and (as he was informed) he ac 


quainted the colonel, and the colonel went out of town the 
next mornin 


Sarah Colley depoſed, That ſhe waſhed. for one of the pri- 


foner's ſervants, and be ſeeing. her, aſked her, If ſhe knew 
of any likely country girls, that ſhe could ſend for to town ? 


But not to mention his name, and that he ordered her to ga 
to the Crown and Wheatſheaf on Ludgate-Hill, and to bring 


one Mrs. Betty to him; but not to mention his name, and he 
| would give her a guinea. 


. The proſecutor having gone through. ther evidence, the 
priſoner” s evidences were called. 


Mr. Gordon being aſked, what he Loew about the bringing 


of a letter? he anſwered, That Ann Bond came, and ſaid, 
| the had ſent in a letter to your honour, and waited for an 


- anſwer ; that he (this evidence) came into the parlour, when 


Mr. Irving was reading the letter. 


Cordon being aſked by the priſoner, what he knew more of 
Ann Bond? He replied, you roſe very early the morning ſhe _ 
went away; ; ſne brought you. your breeches, and held them 


while 


r 
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while you put your legs into them. This was about two 
o'clock in the morning. 7 

Queſt. Where was this? 

Anſw. The colonel was fitting in the parlour, they brought 
ſome tea, and the colonel went to bed again ; about four, 
roſe again, and went out about lix, and came home again 


at ten. | 
Duet. What colour were the breeches that Ann Bond 


| brought? 2 


 Anſw, I think they were brown cloth breeches, and then 
the colonel miſſed his money, I was ordered to bring up the 
woman that had lain with him that night, that he went to call 
Mrs. Bond, but ſhe did not follow him, but ran to the houſe 
of office, that he followed her, that ſhe did not ſtay there to 
do any thing, no longer than ſhe could go to it, and come back 
again ; ; that, then ſhe ran to the bed-chamber, and was do- 


ing ſomething under the fire, and he looked under the fire- 


grate, and found a little ſteel box with a guinea in it. 

Priſoner. Were not ſeveral, of =p lervants in the outer 
hall ? +72 {5 

Gordon, I think it was about ten o'clock when the colonel 
called for Mrs. Bond, and challenged her with the money, 
and I faw her about two or three O clock in the morning come 
out of the room, and bring the colonel's breeches with her, 
and ſhe was in the room, and helped to dreſs him ; Mrs. 
Bond went away about two o'clock in the afternoon, and was 
well pleaſed, till he challenged her with the money. 

Queſt. Where did Ann Bond lie? | 


Anſi. She lay in the truckle-bed all the time ſhe lived 
with you, and Mary White lay with her only two nights. 


Priſoner. Where were you from the time I got up, till I 
went out ? 

Gordon, In the hall upon the Come for, \ with the reſt of 
the ſervants. Eg: 2 

Priſoner. Did you hear any noiſe? 

Gordon. No. 

Mr. Irving depoſed, That the Sunday before his * $ 
birth-day, he was with the colonel, and his ſervant brought 
in a letter, and faid, it came from a woman; the colonel bid 
him open it, and read it, he believed it came from a whore, 
and he made no ſecret of thoſe matters; that the colonel bid 
the woman be called in, and Mrs. Bond came in, in a riding- 
hood, and the colonel called for tea, and aſked her, when ſhe © 
came out of the country? That ſhe replied, about three weeks 


ago. That he was deſired to ſtep out, and was called i in a- 


win, 


4-5 8 wn. 7 3) wo may 7 _ 
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in, and ſhe was fitting in the chair, where he left her; and 
another gentleman coming in, the colonel. ſaid, Nanny, go 
down into the kitchen among the ſervants, and when I want 
Fou, I will call for you; that the colonel ſaid, he knew her at 
Cockeram, that ſhe pretended to be a. very modeſt. girl, but 
_ -One:ef the ſervants, where: ſhe had lived, had lain with her. 
The proſecutor being aſked, whether Mr, Irving was in 
the room. when ſhe went to the colonel's to be hired? She 
replied, No, he was not in the roomn. 
Mr. Irving being aſked, whether he heard, any diſcourſe 
between the praſecutor and the priſoner, about the letter? He 
anſwered, No. El eons . BEG 
he proſecutor being aſked, concerning her bringing a 
letter to the colonel's, denied that ſhe ſent or brought any 
letter. 8 0 N 1 | 


John Gourley, one of the priſoner's ſervants, depoſed, That | 


he was in the room with his maſter, and Mr. Irving, when a 

ſervant brought a letter, and he went down, and Ann Bond 
Was ſtanding at the door, and the ſaid to him; I know you 

very well, I have ſeen you at my fiſter's houſe at Cockeram. 
Qui. What day was this? Wo 


Anſw. It was on Sunday, a little before the king's birth- 


day; and that the next day he went out with her, with mo- 
ney to fetch her cloaths out of pawn, and he aſked her of ſe- 
veral perſons in the country, that he did this, for fear ſhe 
as a bite; but he found that ſhe knew them 
This evidence being afked, where the proſecutor lay? _ 

He depoſed, That ſhe lay every night in his maſter's room, 
hat his maſter uſed to bid him ſend the girl in, that ſhe might 
not diſturb him; that there was a great harmony betwixt 
them, and ſhe commended her maſter for his kindneſs to 


her. | | 
Ann Bond being aſked, whether ſhe came to the colonel on 
a Sunday ? She replied, No, it was on a Monday. "3 


Gourley, being ſhewn the letter, was aſked, if he knew 
any thing of · that letter? He anſwered, Yes. That it lay open 
upon the table, and that he took it up, and read it, and put 
it in his pocket, and put it out of his pocket among ſome other 
Vispapers, when he was going to Flanders, ſome days after. 
Mr. Irving being ſhewn the letter, was aſked, if that was 
Ache letter he read at the colonel's? anſwered, He did believe 
it to be the ſame letter; and, pointing to the proſecutor, ſaid, 
This is the woman that was brought in by the ſervant, upon 
reading the letter: then the proſecutor being aſked, Whether 


- Mr. Irving was preſent, when ſhe came to the colonel's firſt?, 
he ſaid, No. a 5 ; os | Then 
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Then being aſked, if ſhe knew him? ſhe ſaid, Yes: I 
have ſeen him frequently, - 15 - 
This letter being ſhewn to Ann Bond, ſhe was aſked, if 
ſhe did not bring that letter to the colonel's? She anſwered, 
No; ſhe looked upon it ſome time, and ſaid, ſhe could not 
read it: and being aſked, if ſhe could write? anſwered, Ves, 
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a little, and being bid to write, took the writer's pen, and 5 i 
| wrote her name; but the hands were not alike. But the "I 
7 letter being proved by Mr. Irving and Mr. Gourley to be wy 
| brought by her, was read, and is as follows, - : 
15 3 1 
i | „ | | | 15 
U J Underſtand you are in town, if your honour pleaſes, I | 
5 | ſhould be glad to wait on you: I came from Cockeram, 
t in Lancaſhire; I came the next door to Mr. Jones, and 
0 ſhould be proud to wait on you, if your honour pleaſes to 
give me that liberty: pray, pardon this freedom, I am, with 
4 ſubmiſſion, and the greateſt reſpect, your humble ſervant to 
command, | | SONY 
4 * 0. Il Wait at your door for an anſwer, 
£ | PE | Wedneſday night,” 
| x three o'clock. 
* | James Davis being called, the priſoner deſired he might 
* be aſked, whether he had not ſeen the proſecutor in the 
to naked bed with him? He replied, Yes, and that ſhe lay 
every night in his maſter's room; he being afked, whert _ 
al he came to live with the priſoner ? He ſaid, on the fourth of 
November, and that he had ſeen her in the naked bed with 
* his maſter? And that he afterwards aſking her, if ſhe was 
en not aſhamed to lie with her maſter? She replied, No; 
ut | ſhe was not aſhamed of it; for it was what ſhe was uſed to. 
ler He being aſked, what time it was that he had ſeen the 
proſecutor in bed with his maſter? He anſwered, it was 
bas the next morning after he came there: and being aſked, 
eve how he came to fee it? He anſwered, that hearing the 
bell ring, he opened the door, without knocking, and went 
don in, and ſaw her in bed with him; he being aſked, what buſt- 
her neſs he had to go into his maſter's chamber without knocking, 
eſt? - and being but juſt come, was a ſtranger ? And whether, or 
hen not, it was not ſaucy and impudent in him to do fo? After of 
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ſome pauſe, he replied, be had a mind to lie with her him- 


ſelf, and baving heard that his maſter loved a pretty girl, he 


ſuſpected ſhe lay with him, and ſo he took that opportunity to 
ſatisfy himſelf. | 
Hannah Lipſcombe being called, the priſoner deſired, that 
ſhe might be aſked, how often ſhe had feen the profecutor in 
bed with him ? She anſwered, that the firſt night ſhe lay in 
the truckle-bed, and the ſecond ſhe lay with her maſter. 
Being aſked, how ſhe knew it ? She anſwered, ſhe ſaw her in 
bed with her matter, in the morning, when ſhe came to light 


the fire, 


| Robert Vausx depoſed, That on the firſt of November, 
Colonel Charteris's groom came to him, to come t. his 


maſter at five o'clock in the morning, that he went into the 


Colonel's chamber, and Ann Bond was in bed with him, that 


the ſervant opening the door he went in, and ſhe turning afide 


the bed-cloaths, put her legs out of the bed, came out in her 


_. ſhift, took up her cloaths under her arm, and dropping him a 


curteſy as ſhe paſſed by, went into another room to dreſs her. 
He added, that he was at the Colonel's ſeveral times, and 


ſhe was very familiar with him, and that he aſked her how 
ſhe liked him? And ſhe anſwered, that her maſter was very 


kind to her; that he aſked her concerning his performance, 
and ſhe ſaid, upon her word, he was incapable, Being 


- aſked by the ume, what he wa? He anſwered, he was a 


ſaddler, and had made the Colonel ſome ſaddles. He was like- 


Wile aſked, what urgent buſineſs it was that ſhould bring him 
there to diſturb a gentleman ſo early in the morning? He re- 
plied, that one of the Colonel's horſes had broke his halter; 


upon which, he was aſked, if he could not have fitted his 
borſe with a halter, without diſturbing the colonel himſelf? 


To which he replied, the colonel had often truck out articles 
in his bill, for want of verbal orders. 


Thomas Cooper depofed, I hat he had Wen in 8 and 
upon his arrival at Dover, a meſſage came to him, to come 
to the colonel, ſo he rode poſt, and came to the colonel's 
houſe, and lay there, and being called up in the morning by 
his ſervants, he went into the colonel's bedchamber, and 
there he ſaw the proſecutor ſitting upright in the bed, with her 


955 petticoats about her; and he withdrew, that ſhe might dreſs 


herſelf. He being aſked, what time this was? He Teplied, 
that it was on a T hurſday. Being aſked, what Thurſday ? 


He faid, in October, he could not be exact as to the day of 


the month, without he had his journal; but he knew 


taat he came from Flanders the beginging of October, 
the 
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the firſt or ſecond, and that he was about twelve hours in his 
paſſage to Dover; that the meſſage came to him on Tueſday z 
that on Wedneſday he arrived in London, lay at the colonel's, 
and the next morning, which was Thurſday, he ſaw the pro- 


ſecutor in bed with the colonel. iD 7 


The council for the profecutor obſerved, that he, this evi- 
dence, ſwore to eighteen or nineteen days before ſhe came to 
the colonel's houſe: being aſked, if he was certain as to the 


tire? He then replied, No, he did not know what queſ- 


tions he ſhould be aſked, had not brought his journal, and 
therefore could not be certain as to the time. 

Mary White depoſed, The morning that Mrs. Bond went 
away, ſhe brought the colone!'s breeches to him about two of 
the clock; that the colonel went out about ſix, and returned 
about ten, and mifſed his money; and then ordered Mr. 
Gordon to call up Ann Bond, and ſaid, that it muſt be ei- 
ther herſelf, this evidence, or ſhe, that took it, there being 
nobody elſe in the room, and defired Ann Bond to own it, 


telling her, that if ſhe would, he would not ſend word down 


into the country; that ſhe ſaid, ſhe could not own what ſhe 
knew nothing of; and the cdlonel ordered her cloaths to be 
kept, and herſelf to be turned out of doors : being aſked, 
what time the colonel ſaid he miſled his money? She ſaid, ſhe 
believed he ſaid, it was between eight and nine o'clock 


being aſked where ſhe was from the time the colonel got up, 
to the time he went out? She ſaid, in the hall upon the ſame 


floor. Being alſo aſked, if ſhe heard the proſecutor cry out ? 
She anſwered, No. Being aſked what colour the colonel's 
breeches were, that Ann Bond was ſaid to bring to- him 


She anſwered, black, as ſhe thought. 


Mr. Hambleton depoſed, That he came to the colonel's 8 


to put up ſome curtains, he being an upholder, that this was 


about nine o' clock, and the colonel ſaid, he miſſed ſome 
money; that he had fifty guineas in his pocket laſt night; 
and had loſt twenty of them, and bid Mr. Gordon call all 
the ſervants up, and that he, this evidence, ſaw two ſhillings 
lying upon the couch. 

The proſecutor called the following perde to her character; 
Mr. Bell depoſed, That Ann Bond had lived with bim 
about a year, and during that time, bebaved herſelf very 
honeſtly, and very modeſtly, and that he takes her to be as 
honeſt, modeſt a young woman as ever came into a family; 


chat ſhe came to him the beginning of July, 1727, and alſo, 


that ſhe behaved herſelf very religioully, and when at any 


time ſhe could not go to church, ihe always had ſome good 
book in wer hand. | 
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12 Col. FRANCIS CHARTERIS, for a Rar. 


Mrs. Bell depoſed, That ſhe knew the proſecutor in the 
country, and had brought her out of Lancaſhire from her 
friends, and that ſhe was always very modeſt, and honeſt 
that ſhe never perceived the leaſt immodeſty by ber, in her 
life, and ſhe did believe her to be a very honeſt, modeſt girl; 
and being atked, if ſhe thought ſhe would forſwear herſelf, 
to take a man's liſe away ? She anſwered, No. NS 

Mr. Harwood depoſed, ſhe lived with him, at Clapham, 
nine months, and behaved very well during that time; 
and the reaſon ſhe went from him was, becauſe ſhe could 
not bear the rudeneſs of ſome watermen : that ſhe behaved 
herſelf very modeſtly and ſoberly, and kept her church very 
conſtantly, and he did believe her to be a very modeſt, ſober 
young woman, that would by no means forſwear herſelf to 
take away any man's life : that ſhe went from him to Mr. 
Allen, and there alſo behaved herſelf modeſtly, ang honeſtly, 
and he belteved he would have been here, had he not been hin- 
dered by illneſs ; ſhe came from thence not for any miſbe- 
haviour, but by reaſon of other matters that were not 
agreeable to her, The jury, after a full hearing, went out, 
and brought in their vercict guilty. Death, N 


But by the interpoſition of the Earl of Wemys, and other 
friencs, a pardon was obtained, the colone] having made a 
handſome ſettlement on Ann Bond for life. ET 


About this time, there was publiſhed a metzzotinto print of 
Colonel Franciſco, ſtanding in the bar, with his thumbs tied, 
and under the picture theſe verſes: | | 


PLOOD | muſt a colonel, with a lord's eſtate, 
Be thus obnoxious to a ſcoundre}'s fate? 

Brought to the bar, and ſentenc'd from the bench, 
Only for raviſhing a country wench? _ 
Shall men of honour meet no more reſpe&? 
Shall their diverſions thus by laws be check'd ? 
Shall they b' accountable to ſaucy juries 

For this or t'other pleaſure ? Hell and furies ! 
What man thro' villainy would run a courſe, 
And ruin families without remorſe, 
To heap up riches—if, when all is done, 
An ignominious death he cannot ſnun? 


Edinbur gh, 


1 
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Edinburgh, February 29, 1731-2. On the twenty- 
fourth died Col. Francis Charteris, of Amsfield, in his 
fifty-ſeventh year; deſcended from an ancient and honour- 
able family in this county. He married Mrs. Helen Swinton, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Swinton, by whom he had one 
daughter, married to the right honourable the Earl of Wemys, 


to whoſe ſecond ſon he has left the bulk of his plentiful eſtate, 


and great portions to al the other children; with ſeveral le- 
gacies to friends and relations.“ 


Soon after this news, the following Epitaph was publiſhed } 
in ſeveral public papers. | Pe: 


E HT 4 


N ERE lieth the body of colonel . 
Don FRANCISCO ; | 
Who with an inflexible conſtancy, 
And inimitable uniformity of life, | 
Perſiſted, in ſpight of age and infirmity, > 
In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting prodigality and hypocriſy ; 
His inſatiable avarice 
Exempting him from the firſt, 
And his matchleſs impudence 
Frem the latter. 
Nor was he more fingular | 
In that undeviating viciouſneſs of life, 
Than ſucceſsful in accumulating wealth; 
| PTY: Having 
Without truſt of public money, bribe, 
Worth, ſervice, trade or profeſſion, 
Acquired, or rather created 
A miniſterial eſtate. 
Among the ſingularities of his life and fortune 
Be it likewiſe commemorated, 
That he was the only perſon in his time 
Who would cheat without the maſk of honeſty ; 
Who could retain his primeval meanneſs 
After being poſleſs'd of 10,000 pounds a year; 
And who, having done, every day of his life, 
Something worthy of a gibbet 
Was once condemn'd to one 2 
For what he had not done, 
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Think not, indignant reader, - 
His life uſeleſs to mankind : 
PROVIDENCE - 
Favour'd, or rather connived at, 
His execrable deſigns, 
That he might remain 
To this and future ages, 

A conſpicuous proof and example 
Of how ſmall eſtimation” 
Exorbitant wealth is held i ing fight 

Of the ALMIGH 
By his beſtowing it on 
The moſt unworthy 
Of all the deſcendants 
Of Adam. : 


— 


FERD'NANDO SHRIMPTON and ROBERT DRUM- + 


MOND, for MurDtr and ROBBER RIES, Ay 
1729-30- | 


F ERDINANDO SH RIMPTON and Robert Drummond, 

alias Fryer, alias Bell, of St. John, Hackney, were in- 
dicted for the murder of Simon Probent; Shrimpton by giving 
him with a bullet, diſcharged from a piſtol, one mortal wound 
in the arm, of the length of half an inch, and depth of three 


inches, January 12, and Drummond, by being preſent, aid- 


ing and abetting him in the ſaid murder. 


They were a ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting Samuel 


Tyſon, Eſq; on the highway, putting him in fear, and 
taking from him a ſilver watch, and ten ſhillings Jan. 12. 
William Shrimpton, About twelve o'clock on Sunday 


night, I was with the priſoners in Kingſland-Road, they 


were on horſeback, and I was on foot. We ſeeing a light, 
made towards it. Ferdinando Shrimpton rode up to the cha- 


riot, and fired a piſtol. Drummond rode up too, in order to 


take the gentleman's money, but his horſe would not go near 
enough; upon which Shrimpton went to the chariot- ſide, and 
ſaid, D—n you, your money, your watch, and your rings. 
1 was upon the cauſe- way, and he bid me diſmount the gentle- 
man's ſervant, but the lad tumbled off the horſe: and then I 


mounted, and we all rode away. We ſoon afterwards took off 


the ſaddle, and turned the horſe looſe in the road, and then we 
went to Drummond's houſe in Rag-Fair, where we ſhared the 


2 5 booty 3 5 | 
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booty; we valued the watch at forty-five ſhillings. Drum- 
mond kept it, and allowed us fifteen ſhillings a piece out of it; 
but then he ſaid, we muſt pay our ſhare of a quarter's rent of 
his houſe, which we agreed to. | | 
Mr. Tyſon. On the twelfth of January at night, as I 
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was going home in my chariot with a light, I heard a piſtob 
go off. I let down the window to ſee what was the matter, 
when two men came to the chariot, and ſaid, D n you, your 
watch and your money. I delivered both, and then they de- 
manded my rings; but I put my band out of the chariot, and 
told them I wore none. There was another man belonging to 
them, but he was on foot, and he mounted my ſervants 
horſe, and then one of them ſaid, D—n you, come away. 
TT he horſe came home next day. My ſervant was ſhot in the 
arm, and died in eight days after. 0 

John Parrey. When the priſoners were brought to the 
county g20l of Surry, the watch, that was owned by Mr. 
Tyſon, was found upon Drummond, who ſaid, that he 
bought it at a public-houſe in the city. 85 | 

Mr. Robinſon, a ſurgeon, The deceaſed was in good 
health before he received the wound in his arm; but 
that, as I believe, threw him into a fever, which ended in his 
death. | 2] | . 
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The jury found them guilty of both indictments. Death. 


They were a third time indicted for aſſaulting Robert Fur- 
nell on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him 
a gelding value twelve pounds, a whip, a ſilver-watch, 
a guinea and a half, and ſome filver, Jan. 18. 3 

Mr. Furnell. As I was riding from Hammerſmith to 

 Turnham-Green, three men came up and bid me ſtand. 
4 They robbed me of a guinea and a half, my watch and whip. 
5 I think William Shrimpton took my money, and Ferdinando 
, | Shrimpton my whip, The third 'man was of the ſize of 
2 Drummond. When this was done, one of them ſaid to me, 


0 D- n you, yours is a good horſe, I deſired them not to take 
F my horſe ; but they replied, D—n you, there's a horſe: for 
d you. And ſo they left me one of their horſes, which was a 
. little bigger than a jack-aſs, and then they went off. After 
* this I heard that fix or ſeven waggons had been robbed, and 
1 that three men were taken up on that account at Weybridge. 
ff Il went thither to make enquiry, and found my horſe at an inn 
ve there, and my watch at ſquire Hopton's. But underſtanding 
ae „ | : 


that 
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that the men were in Southwark, I went thither, and met 
with 
little horſe that we had taken from a drover that night. 

Vill Shrimpton. I and the two priſoners being on the road 
between Acton and Turnham-Green, we heard two meli 
riding along, upon which we rode up to them. Ferdinando 
Shrimpton robbed the proſecutor of his money, watch, and 
horſe, and Drummond robbed the other man, and then 
we rid towards Brentford ; but they gave me no ſhare of the 
money. | 


The jury found them guilty. 


They were a fourth time indicted for aſſaulting Jonathan 


Cockup on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking 


from him a bay gelding, value ten pounds, two hampers, 


five roaſting pigs, and ſeveral ſpare-ribs, and joints of pork, 

an. 14. | | 
J Jonathan Cockup, On the fourteenth of January, about 
fix o'clock in the morning, I was robbed near the Halfway - 
Houſe in Hampſtead Road by the priſoners and W. Shrimpton. 
I was going to London with my goods, and deſired them 
Not to rob a poor man : but they ſwore, D—n you, we will 
take your horſe and all that you have. And becauſe I did not 
let go my horſe's bridle readily, one of them ſtruck me ſuch 
a blow on the ſide of my face, near my eye, that it made the 
fire fly out of my eye. Then he drove away my horſe with 
my panniers, pigs, ſpare-ribs, and other pork. I afterwards 
heard at Cheſhunt, that three men were taken up at Weybridge. 
I went thither, and found my horſe. 


Will. Shrimpion. The priſoners and I robbed this man 


on Wedneſday morning, as he has ſworn. Ferdinando 


Shrimpton drove the man's horſe ſo faſt before him, that 


the panniers turned round. under his belly, upon which we 
took out the pigs and pork, and left the panniers in the road, 
Drummond kept the proſecutor's horſe till we were taken at 
Weybridge. | | 


John Simonds. On the nineteenth of January, about ten 
in the morning, I was informed that there were three ſuſ- 
picious perſons at the Anchor inn at Weybridge. I got ſome. 


neighbours to aſſiſt me, and providing ourſelves with fire- 
arms, and other weapons, 1 went into the Anchor inn yard, 
and left my friends ſtanding at the gate. I found the men had 

aid their reckoning, and were juſt going away, upon which 
— immediately to the ſtable, and locked the door, and 
„5 8 put 


Shrimpton, who ſaid to me, We gave you a 
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put the key in my pocket. When they found the door faſt, 
they begun to ſwear for their horſes. I told them they could 
not have their horſes till they had given an account of them- 
ſelves, my aſſiſtants coming up with their arms, the rogues 
went into the room they came out of, we puſhed in after, 
and apprehended them. And ſearching about, we found four 
piſtols and a watch in a orner of the room, we carried them, 
with their piſtols and the watch, before Juſtice Hopton, Who 
committed them to priſon. - | 2 


The jury found them guilty. Death. 


William Shprimpten, the evidence againſt theſe priſoners, 


was, at the next ſeſſions, which was in April, 1730, tried 


for robbing, (with Ferdinando Shrimpton, and Robert Drum- 


mond, alias Fryer) Richard Pridgeon, and Edward Powney, 


in Stepney-Fields, Jan. 13, about ten at night: he was found 
guilty of both indictments, and received ſentence of death; 


but was afterwards reprieved. 


The Ordinary's Account of FeRDINANDo SHRIMPTON, 
and ROBERT DRUMMOND, 


Ferdinando Shrimpton, about thirty years of age, was edu- 
cated at ſchool in reading and writing, and the neceſſary 


principles of chriſtianity. His father was one of the preateſt 


highwaymen in England, which profeſſion he followed for 
many years; and although he lived in Briſtol, yet he was not 


known to be a perſon that uſed to collect on the highway. 


But as ſome conſtables were going into a public inn, in queſt 
of ſome other ſuſpicious perſons, Shrimpton, conſcious of his 


own guilt, thought. they ſought for him, and raſbly taking 
out a piſtol, he ſhot one of the officers dead, and at the next 


aſſizes he was tried and convicted of murder. He expreſſed 


a great regret for this, and declared it was upon a miſtake he 
murdered the man, as thinking they had come to take him up 


for innumerable robberies, in commiſſion of which he had 


uſed people civilly, which was the reaſon of his pafiing un- 
diſcovered many years. He was hanged in chains at Briſtol, 
So we ſee vice as well as virtue often runs in the blood; for the 
ſon did not reſolve to be long behind his father. 


He was not put to any trade, but being of a good. ſize, 
ſerved as a ſoldier, and when his pay could not ferve his ex- 
travagant demands, he made the highway make up the de- 

n n ficiency. 
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fieiency. He robbed a gentleman on n Heath lately. 
This perſon went to the New-Goal in Southwark, and upon 


payment of a guinea, Shrimpton and Drummond told him 


where he might recover his horſe, but they would not tell him 
any thing of his watch, for fear of bringing the Pawnbroker 
to trouble. Wh n under ſentence, upon defire of that per- 


ſon, I aſked Shrimpton about the watch, and told him mit 


was his duty to reftore ſtolen goods. He would not truſt a 
ſtranger, for fear of diſobliging the Pawnbroker ; but ſent his 
wife, who immediately brought the watch upon delivery of 
thirty four ſhillings to the ſaid pawnbroker. Shrimpton re- 


ftored the watch, and then was in a rage, and ſwore be- 


cauſe the perſon gave him but half-a-crown inſtead of a gui- 
nea, as had been promiſed : but the gentleman not having 


known any thing of the thirty-four ſhillings upon the watch, 


did not think himfelf bound to pay twenty-one ſhillings more. 


Shrimpton was enraged, and behaved very indecent one day 


in the chapel upon this account, for whi h he was threatened 


by the keepers ; and all that can be ſaid upon this head is, 


that the biter was bit. Upon a Sunday he ſpoke rudely to 
ſome gentlemen priſoners, for looking or pointing at him, as 
he ſuppoſed. And when J diſcourſed or preached upon mur- 
der, aithough he had been guilty of a moſt vile and inexcuſ- 
able murcer, he laughed and talked to his companions, and 
made little or nothing of all the villanies he had committed. 

He appeared always very deſirous of devotion and inſtruction, 
and was earneſt to come up to chapel, and behaved himſelf 
decently. After all that could be faid upon confeſſing his 
ſins, he laid it down for a fixed rule, that he would confefs 


nothing. He was an audacious, ſtubborn, cruel, and unad- | 


vis 3 


Robert Drummond was about forty . or fifty years of | 
oe; of honeſt par. nts, who gave him indifferent education. He 


dealt in hard-wares ; married a wife, and lived in ſome town 
about Sunderland, in pretty good reputation for ſome years; 
but being of an unſettled diſpoſition, he took himſelf to the 
highway, and all manner of extravagancies. He was taken 
up and tranſported for his crimes, but-he returned from tranſ- 


portation, continued in his former wicked courſes, and was 


one of the moſt forward and miſchievous robbers in England 
for many years. His brother James Drummond was, by his 
advice, perſuaded to go and rob upon the highway, and for 
the firſt two facts, he never having done any more, he was 
taken up, convicted, and executed about three months ago. 
He and Shrimpton having been of a ſize with Weſtwood ard 

5 | 85 Nowland, 
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Nowland, were blamed for a robbery for which they were lately 
executed, This thev did not poſitively deny, only ſaid, they- 
could not commit all the robberies in the country. At this 
rate, Drummond was the ruin, not only of his own, but his 
brother's family, and ſome others. Drummond and Shrimp- 
ton were partners for a conſiderable time, and both of them 
were of a ſavage and cruel temper. Fhey uſed to ſhoot 
ſharp ſhot at any perſon that rode or ran away from them ; 
and it was in this deſperate way that Shrimpton wounded Mr. 
T'yion's coachman. They deſired William Shrimpton to go 
in their company to Lambeth upon Twelfth-day laſt, and as 
he walked along the road, though he knew not any thing of 
their intent, nor had any arms, they threatened to murder 
him if he did not afliſt, They attacked the firſt perſon they 
met. 

William Shrimpton was firſt couſin to Ferdinando Shrimp- 
ton, and after this he went along with them in all their ad- 
ventures, till all three were taken. I aſked William, who 
now les under ſentence of death for other facts, what num- 
ber of robberies they had committed in that ſhort time.? He 
ſaid, that he could not tell, for Ferdinando and Drummond 
Jing furiouſly, and ated more like madmen than creatures 
endowed with reaſon. They went abroad like a roaring lion, 
ſeeking whom they might devour, and commonly robbed 
nine or ten in a night; and they ruined William Shrimpton, 
a young fellow, at once, by forcing him to commit robberies, 
and he could not get off again till they were all taken; and 
then he became an evidence againſt the other two. 

Drummond by no means "could be perſuaded to come to 


chapel. When I urged him to confeſs his ſins, which he 


was reſolved not to do, and to attend the public worſhip of 
God, he flew into a paſſion. He was one of the boldeft, 
matt obſtinate and ſelf-willed male factors I ever ſaw, and had 
few ſigns of repentance, | 


At the place of execution, D. ummond and Shrimpton 
were two of the moſt unconcerned and obdutate of any I have 
ſeen, and continued ſo to the laſt. They went off the ſtage, 
(adding nothing to their former confeſſions) cry ing out with a 
loud voice, Lord have mercy upon our ſouls. 


They were hanged. at Tybern, on. I April 17, 
1730. 
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11 UGH NORTON, alias HoRToN, was indicted for aſ- 
5 ſaulting Stephen Croucher on the highway, putting him 
in fear, and taking from him a ſorrel gelding, value five 
pounds, the property of Thomas Auſtwick, a mail, value 
tour pounds ; and fifty leather bags, value five pounds; the 
property of our ſovereign lord the King, March 1. | 
Stephen Croucher. As I was going with the Briſtol and 
Glouceſter mail, a man came out of a gate-way near 
ly a, 6 and catching hold of my horſe's bridle, bid 
e ſtand, I told him he was miſtaken, for | was but a poſt- 
— J know what you are, ſays he, and you muſt come 
along with me, and if you cry out, or ſpeak a word, before 
you tell me which is the Briſtol bag, I'll kill you. S0 he led 
me to che further ſide of a field, where be pulled me off the 
horſe, and took an the mail, and either unbuckled, or cut 
it open, I cannot fey which; but he had a knife in his hand, 
and a ſack lay by hi im. He took out ſeveral bags, and put 
them into the ſack. Then he tied me, and took off the hin- 
der mail-pin and crupper, and laid the ſack upon the fore 
-mail-pin, and was going to get up ; but he came to me again, 
and ſaid, he had not tied me faſt enough, and ſo he tied my 
hands behind me, and threatening to kill me, if J offered 
to ſtir before the people came to fetch the oxen out of 
. ground, he got _ the horſe, and rid away with the 
= 
Cone: What time was (Ek ? | 
S. C. The firſt of N about four in the morn- 
ing. N 
Priſoner - Do you know me to be the man ) | t 
S.C, I cannot ſwear that; but, as to. his ſtature and ſiae, | 0 
and voice, they were very like yours. 6 | 2 
Priſener What coat had the man on? > EY 5 
S. C. A great coat, with the cape buttoned over the Y 
lower part of his face, and his hat flapping over the upper part. 
As to the colour of his coat, I cannot pretend to ſay what it of 
was; for it was a dark night, and it ſnowed very bard, ſo Og 
that the coat was almoſt covered with ſnow. © © T9 | ta 
Daniel Burton. The priſoner and J both lodged in the 
houſe of one Mr. Marlow, The priſoner had often ſolicited lo 
me to 80 along with bim to rob the Briſtol mail; telling me, 25 
7 | | that 
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H. NORTON, for robbing the Briſtol-Mail. 87 


that as we were both ſhort of money, it was better to go 
out, and raiſe ſome by robbing the mail, which he ſaid might 
very eaſily be done, there being only a boy with it; and then 
we ſhould be made for ever: but I, not liking the propoſal, 
would not agree to it. I was afterwards in the company of 
one Mr. Maſon, who told me, that the priſoner was but an 
indifferent fort of a man, and had been the ruin of him. 
The priſoner likewiſe propoſed to me to rob Mrs. Marlow, 
ſome night when ſhe went out; but I acquainted Mr. Marlow 
and his wife, that\ſhe was in great danger, if ſhe went out at 
night; and told them, if they did not turn him away, 1 
would go away myſelf, and upon that, they turned him out, 
though at that time he owed Mr. Marlow five pounds, 
ten ſhilli-gs. He came ſeveral times after to the houſe, 
and Mr. Marlow told him, it he would pay the five pounds 
in a month's time, he would abate him the ten ſhillings. 

Court. What time was it when the priſoner propoſed to 


| rob the mail? 


D. B. The firſt propoſal was about two or three months 
ago; but he propoſed it ſeveral times afterwards. | 
Milliam Marloto. The prifoner lodged with me about 
half a year, and owed me upwards of five pounds. And, 
being gone- from my houſe, he came again on Monday the 
ſecond of arch, in the morning, and knocked at the door; 

looked out at the window, and he bid me come down, 
which T did. He ſaid he was come to pay me my money. 
I told him it was very well; and then he gave me a twenty 
pound bank-note. |1, not having money enough to change 
It, went to-Mr. Broadhead, my brewer. The priſoner ſtaid 
in the tap-houſe, while I went into the compting-houſe to 
Mr. Eroadhead, and there being two or three clerks with 
him, he gave the bill to them, and aſked them if it was good? 
They all looked on it, and ſaid it was. Then he gave me 
the money, and I gave the priſoner fifteen pounds, and ſet 
off the five pounds on his account. | 
C. On what occaſton did you give the priſoner warning to 
leave your houſe ? 


V. H. I don't remember particularly. 


C. Was it not upon the information that Burton gave you 


of the priſoner's having a deſign to rob your wife ? 


M. M. My memory is bad, and I cannot be cer- 
Court. What character have you heard of the pri- 
loner? 1 | 


V. M. I have 
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82 H. NORTON, for robbing the Briſtol-Mail. 
W. M. I have heard, that he and one Maſon were 


turned out of the guards upon ſome miſdemeanor, 

Henry Hingley, clerk to- Mr. Broadhead. On Monday, 
the ſecond of March, Mr. Marlow brought a twenty pound 
bank-note to Mr. Broadhead. It was indorſed, but I cannot 
ſay what the indorſement was. I paid this note away to one 


Mr. King, a factor. 
James King. I received a twenty pound bank-note of Ma, 


Bingley. It was indorſed I think thus, Not to be paid till 


the fifth. I paid it-away to Mr. Victorine's man in Thames- 


ſtreet. 
William Yates, ſervant to Mr. 8 I received a 


twenty pound bank-note of Mr. King, indorſed, To be paid 


the fifth of March, I paid it to Meſſ. Knight and Jackſon's 
man. 


Themas Swift. 1 received this ewenty pound bank-note of 


ene of Mr, Victorine's men; but 1 cannot fay which of 


them. 
The note being produced and atoved, was read in court, 


It was payable To Henry Collet, or order, twenty pounds, 


for the governor and company of the bank of England.- 
And indorſed, Not to be paid till the fifth of March. 
„ 

George Clark. On the twenty-eighth of February, : 


incloſed this note in a letter, and directed it to Bath. I ſent 


it from the Crown- Tavern in Leadenhall-ftreet, to the poſt- 


office. 
Francis Collins. I receiv this letter of Mr. Clark, ad 


delivered it at the poſt- office. 
Il illiam Burleigh, and Richard Dickenſon. + Upon ſearch- 
ing the priſoner in the board- room at the poſt- office, we 


took out of his breeches, between the lining and his ſkin, 


and near the garter, a pocket-book, or caſe with bills in it. 


He ſaid that he found the caſe and the bills in Covent- 


Garden. He had two guineas, a moidore, and ſome ſilver in 


his pockets. 
Mr. Jones. When I took the priſoner, to the beſt of my 


remembrance, he ſaid that he found the notes in Lincoln 's-Inn, 


or Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Mr. Longley, turnkey of Newgate. When the priſoner 


was brought to our houſe, (Newgate) I ſearched him, and 
found three bank notes, and five fifty pound notes of Mr, 


Hoare's upon him. I delivered them to Mr. Archer. 
This was conſirmed by Mr. Archer. 


2 Woodford 


H. NORTON, for robbing the Eriſtol- Mail. 33 


Moodford Meere. On the twenty- eighth of February - 
I incloſed two twenty pound notes in a letter, which ] di- 
, rected to Mrs. Martin at Bath, and delivered it to Mrs. 
Gibſon. 

Elizabeth Gibſon. 1 receivid that letter of Mr. Moore, 
and gave it to the poſtman. 

Thomas Eggle fon. Mrs, Gibſon gave me three let- 
ters; I put them into the bag, and ſent them to the polt- 
office, 

Thomas Ser 1 wk out a bank bill 6f exchange, in 
February, at the bank, nd got a friend to encloſe it in a let- 
ter, and directed it to Mr. Chandler, and deſired a perſon to 
go with me to ſee it put in. This was one of the three bills 
that was taken upon the priſoner by Lang ey. | 

Mr. Wayte. I put this letter in the poſt- office, and this 
note was encloſed. 

William Gore. I had theſe five 147 pound notes from 
Mr. Hoare, and, on Saturday the twenty-eighth of Fe- 
bruary, I encloſed them in a letter, directed to Mr. Ri- 
chard Evans, at Briſtol, and put them into the bag at Lincoln's- 
Inn- Gate. 

Bryan Hall. I carried the letters to the -Femple, and 
2 them at the window in Temple-Lane, to Robert 

ones. 

EKobert ; a belong to the receiving · office. I ech 
the letters, and put them in a bag, and delivered them to 
Alexander Roſe, to carry to the poſt- office. 

Alexander Roſe. T received the bag ſealed on the 

twenty-eighth of February, and carried it ſealed to the poſt- 
office, 
Mr. Houghton. The bill that was found in the Sooke 
book was in my cuſtody on the twenty-eighth of February. 
And, calling my ſervant for a witneſs, 1 encloſed it in a letter, 
which I directed to Matthew Wales, in Briſtol, and gave" it 
to Mr. Wallet, to put into the poſt-office. 

Mr. Wallet. I ſaw Mr. Houghton encloſe the bill, nd | 
then he gave the — to my and [ delivered it in at the poſt- 
oe e. 

Samuel Potis. 1 taxed the bins on the er of 
February, and put the Briſtol letters into the bag, and ſo de- 
livered them to Charles Davis. 

Charles Davis. I afhſted in ſorting the letters, and put 
them into the bag, and delivered! it e to Stephen Sn 
the pot boy. 5 9, 


Mr. Potts. 
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"is NORTO N, for robbing the Briſtol- 


Mr. Potts. I ſealed all the bags that were in the Briſtol 
mail, and buckled it up, and ſaw it delivered to the poſt- 


Mail: 


-bo 
Mr. Jones. On the fourteenth of March, when 1 


ſearched the priſoner's lodgings, I found in a trunk, the re- | 
ceipt he had of Marlow for five pounds, and ſeveral flips of 
Jeather, which. I ſuppoſe to be parts of the bag in which the 


Briſtol letters were. 


Mr. Crawley. I dreſs the 3 for the poſt- ons. 
I believe WH ſlips of leather belong to the mail; but 


1 cannot be pore that they were part of 
bags, 


r. Archer. I believe thoſe flips were part of the 50 


the poſt-ofiice 


office bags, and the rather, becauſe of the. marks of wax 


dropped upon it, which is what frequently, 


if not always 


happens in ſealing them, for we are obliged to ole a great deal 


at. a time. 


Ny The, Prin Defence. | 


Priſoner. I am not gullty of the robbery, for 1 really 
found the notes, and I believe this is a trap Jaid for me by 
Daniel Burton: I have witneſſes to prove that I was at home 


when the mail was robbed. 


— 


Elizabeth Hals. The priſoner lodged in my room, and 


he was at home that night the mail was xobbed. He came 


in at nine o' clock on the Saturday night, and did not go out 


of my room till ſix o clock on the Sunday eveni 
C. What day of the month was that? 


4 dt hams all the day, on the: firſt of March. 
C. Ho.]] do von know it was the day, 


| "i H. I heard the _ talk of it as I ogked out of my 
ir in Long-Acre. _ | 
C. How long has the priſoner lodged i in your room i 


. abs. - Three months almoſt, 
C. Are not you his wife? 
| E. H. No. f 


INS» 


E. H. It was on the 3oth, or 21/7 of February: and he was | 


the, a was 


C. Did you not ſometimes £0 13 his name! 7 


E. H. No. 


C. Have you two beds in your room: 
4. H. No. 4 
C. Did not you uſe to lie together then) 7 


« þ, - * 4 7 
* 4 


E. H. When 
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1 E. H. When he went to bed, ſometimes I fat up, and | 1 
— ſometimes I lay down upon the bed; and, when 1 went to 1 
bed, he ſat up ſometimes, and ſometimes — of = 
„ C. Went to bed too! | 00 
* E. H. I fat up moſtly, becauſe I nurſed his child, and it * 
of had been ſick a . And in particular that night as the 1 
=: mail was robbed he went to bed, and J fat up all night j in the | 
a ſame room, to tend the child. 
e. Sarah Andrews, Having ſome work to do that night in 
ut haſte, I went about fix o'clock to my ſiſter Elizabeth Hales, 
= [the laſt witneſs) to get her to help me. The priſoner came 

| mn ſoon after; and my ſiſter and I worked till twelve o'clock; 
t and then we both went to bed, and the priſoner ſat up. And 
an when I waked about fix in the morning, I found him. fitting 


ys in the room by the fire-ſide. I ſtaid there till near noon, f 
2a] and then went home. This was on a Sunday, and it was her 
h majeſty” s birth day. 
The jury found him guilty. Death. 
ly | 1 | VER | 
by The Ordinary's Account 9 Hun F 
me 7 
71 Hu ugh Horton, alias Norton, but as he ſaid, his true name 
nd was Houghton, about forty-eight years of age, born in Lan- 
me . caſhire, of honeſt parents, who gave him good education at 
out ſchool, and inſtructed him in religious principles; ſerved his 
time to a wine- cooper, and behaved himſelf honeſtly; was 
4. naturally of a civil diſpoſition, and for ſome time followed his- 
was | buſineſs, and was encourag-d : but in quzen's Anne's time he 
| was preſt aboard a man of war, where he ſerved i in the ſtation 
was of a midſbipman, and ſometimes as gunner's-mate. And 
1 when the ſhip was diſcharged, he got a title to five pounds per 
my annum, out of the penſioner's cheſt at Chatham. He married 
i) a wife in London, and kept houſe at the other end of the 
town for ſome years, and at that time ſerved in a troop of 
guards, till of late, about ten or eleven months ago, ſome 
cloaths of conſiderable value were loſt, and they fuſpected 
Houghton to be the thief; and this being a diſhonourable ac- 
tion, unbecoming 2 foldine,. he was put out of the troop, and, 
after that, being out to his ſhifts, and out of all buſineſs, want- 
ing money, and not knowing what to do, it may be preſum- 
ed, that he thought upon ſome unlawful means, as the rea- 
dieſt way to provide himſelf with money. He abſolutely de- 
| nied that he committed this fact, and ſaid, that another man 
Then j 7 Had, 


86 H. HORTON, for robbing the Briſtol-Mail. 


had, ſince that time, acknowledged himſelf the doer of it. He 
, "aid, that he had always lived ſoberly, that he was a good huſ- 
band, and provided carefully for his family ; that he went to 
church, -and ſometimes received the ſacrament. He ſerved. 
the government twelve years by ſea, and twelve years by land. 
The account he gave of the crime for which he died, was 
to this purpoſe. On Sunday the 1 of March, as he was crof- 
ſing Covent · Garden, about fix or ſeven at night, he found a 
bundle of papers, which he took up, and looking into them, 
they were a parcel of papers belonging to the Briſtol mail. He 
ſoon came to underſtand, that the ſame mail was robbed on 
Sunday morning; and then he having diligently peruſed the 
papers, kept ſome, which he thought propereſt for his purpoſe, 
and he, being out of all manner of buſineſs, and in great want, 
and a great reward promiſed to the diſcoverer of the ſaid rob- 
bery, he durſt not go to the poſt- office, having already diſpo- 
ſed of a 20l. Bank note, out of which he paid 51. that was 
owing to his landlord Mr. Marlow. And therefore encloſed 
in a ſheet of paper, the reſt of the papers thus found; diref- 
ed them to the poſt-maſter general, laid them down in Lin- 
coln's-Inn bog · houſe, and they were carried to the poſt- office. 
He reflected much on the evidence againſt him. Alledged 
that he had often adviſed him to adventure upon No purchaſe 
no pay, and particularly to rob the Briſtol mail, which would 
make their fortune at once. But that he always had the grace 
to reſiſt his wicked propoſals. .. This was the ſubſtance of Mr. 

' Burton's evidence againſt him-reverſed. He pretended. to diſ- 
prove the evidence; but in this he failed, and particularly in 
alledging, that the officers and others of the life-guards would 
appear in his favour. But not one of them was to be ſeen in 
court, but one gentleman, whom he called againſt his will, 
and who did him more harm than good; for he declared that 

he ſerved in the troop of guards with him, but as to his cha- 
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" raQter, he knew nothing of it, fave that he was put out of the 
: troop on ſuſpicion of theft. | | EE 
f| e reflected upon his being cohviced upon circumſtances, 


without poſitive proof. I told him, that it was altogether im- 
probable, that any perſon who had hazarded his life in ſuch a 
wicked and dangerous attempt, as attacking, binding, and 
threatning to murder the poſt-boy, and carrying away the 
Briſtol mail; and then laying it down any where, for another 
to reap the profit. He ſaid that they had laid a trap for him; 
but could not poſitively ſay, that the witneſſes bore him 
any ill, only he mentioned the great reward laid upon his 
He 


4 
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He appeared to be a man of ſullen reſerved temper. He 
ſeemed always to be very devout and ſerious; declared that he 
ſincerely repented of all his ſins, and died in peace with all 


mankind, and an unworthy member of the church of England. 


| The Morning of Execution, 


When I came to chapel, in order to recommend the con- 


demned criminals to God, as uſual, before they die, they told 
me, that this morning Hugh Houghton had tied the ſword- 
belt, which he wore about him, to the grate of the cell win- 
dow, and his handkerchief to the end of his belt; and that he 
tied his neck in the handkerchief, and had his hand at the 
handkerchief, putting it in order to ſtrangle himſelf. That 


by the time they came to him, he was dead, although they- 
had been with him about twenty minutes before, when he was 


with apparent devotion, praying, and ſinging pſalms. It is to 
be feared that he was a nn and that little of what * 


Ne! ſaid can be believed. 


He hanged himſelf in a Newgate on n Sunday May 12, 17 30. 


* — * cn. th ett 
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JOHN YOUNG, for a RoBRBERV, Mon 1730. 


JO: YOUNG, of the pariſh of Hays, in Middleſex, 


was indicted for aſſaulting Thomas Stinton, in a field or 
open place, near the bighway, putting him in fear, and taking 
from him a brown mare, value zl. a bridle, a ſaddle, three 


broad pieces of gold, and 9s. in ſilver, February 15. 


Thomas Stinton. On the 12th of February laſt, as I 1 


; coming from Briſtol towards London, about fix or ſeven miles 
on this ſide Briſtol, I was overtaken by the priſoner, who ſaid, 
he was going to Cirenceſter. I told him, I was going to the 
ſame place, and therefore ſnould be glad of his company, and 
he ſaid, he ſhould be glad of mine: we did not get to Ciren- 


ceſter chat night, but lodged at another place, and came to 
Cirenceſter on the Friday. The priſoner then ſaid, he was 


going to Oxford. I was going to Oxford too, and told him 
again, I ſhould be glad of his company. We lodged that night 
at the White - Hart, between Cirenceſter and Oxford, and the 


next day, being Saturday, about noon, we arrived at Oxford. 


had an acquaintance there, who perſuaded me to ſtay all night. 
The priſoner pretended to have been diſappointed of money, [I 


lent him a crown. On Sunday morning we left Oxford, and 


; rode e to Loudwater, where we lodged, and I lent the 


N 2. 4 = priſoner 


— 


8 Jof YOUNG; for a RopBTRV. 


priſoner half a crown more. On Monday morning we ſet out 
HORN SOON hp IE Ft, | Au Na eds A > 
together for London. When, we came alittle on this ſide 


ST FF WY 


- Whebithe/priſoner and I were at Loud: water, he was talk- 
ing of 'the advantage of letting blood in the ſpring. He ſaid, 
that be uſed to let blood ſometimes, and thereupon he ſhewed 
me a caſe of lancets. When he was apprehended, and before 
"Juſtice Hucks, I aſked him, where were the lancets that he 
Ahewed me at Loud-water, He did not deny his having ſuch 
lancets; but ſaid, he had not got them about him, but they 
were at home at his lodging. SHB 


where | got ſome help. 


George Hartwell... The proſecutor and priſoner came toge- 
the to my houſe at Oxford. I am an hes af Da had 
EY » - »/ By # , 3 PX - . 27 ome | 
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ſome dealing with the proſecutor. He deſired me to recom». 
mend them to an inn, and to go and drink with them. I car- 
ried them to an inn in the Corn- market. The priſoner. was 
for going towards London that night, but the proſecutor deſi- 
red me to perſuade him to ſtay till next morning, which I did. 


And, before I left them, I paid the proſecutor two broad 


pieces. 
Sarah Howard. The proſecutor and priſoner came 


to my houſe at Loud-water, on the 16th of February: and 


lay there that night in one room, but in two beds; for the 
proſecutor choſe to lie alone. The priſoner ſat up and ſmoak- 
ed his pipe, after the proſecutor was gone to bed, and got 
up before him in the morning; and ſmoaked another pipe, 


and then the e came . and _ went away 


together. 14 

All the witneſſes were falle if they were ſure theipeifons 
er was the ſame perſon? Fhey ſaid, they were pokkcive, that 
he was. | 

Priſoner. I don't deny that I took the money, but I don't 
know what became of the mare; nor had I any deſign to ſhoot 


the proſecutor, but having a piſtol i in my hand, and my hand 


ſhaking, the piſtol went off by chance, and 1 uſed no ſuch 


words, as, I will give you ſomething that ſhall carry you 


home preſently. As I know that I am a dying man, it is a 
great een t to me, that I neither Gi commit a 
nor intended it. | 


The My found him guilty. Death, 


Next after this priſoner, his wife Ann Young, alias Welk. 
wood, was indicted for ſtealing go guineas, 10 pounds, and 


ſome wearing apparel,, the money and goods of her miſtreſs 
Alice de V oe, in her houſe, May 5th, 1727, and was found 
| guilty to the value of 39s. "Tranſportation. | 


"The Ordinary s Account of Joux Nee | 


54 ohn Young about 3 3 years of age, of honeſt parents, ho 
gave him good education at ſchool, in reading, writing, and 


eyphering, and inſtructed him in religious principles. He was 
put to no particular trade, but followed his father's bufineſs of 


a gardener, and could let blood, and underſtood a little of 
ſurgery ; but this he made nothing of. He kept an ale-houſe 


ft the other end of the | town a long time, in "HOT N and 


was 
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90 J0un YOUNG, for a Rozzeey. 


was reſpected in the neighbourhood for his civil and obliging 5 


temper. He married a wife 3 or 4 years ago, with whom 


he lived for ſome time, and then, failing in the world, they | 


parted. And the wife went to a lady, and ſaid, ſhe was ſhip- 
wrecked coming from Ireland; whereupon the lady took her 
out of charity to be a ſervant, believing her, as ſhe gave out, 
to be a ſingle woman. Upon Sunday Young went to viſit his 
wife, who conveyed him up ftairs ſecretly where he found 
means to open a cloſet, and to ſteal go guineas, and rol. in 
money, a ſatin petticoat, value 30s. and a Norwich crape 


petticoat, were alſo carried off. This was done upon the 5th 


of. May, 1727. The wife, having got leave from her lady 


io go to church that afternoon, went off, and never returned; 
neither was any thing heard of her till of late, after Young 


was taken up for the robbery for which he died. One who 
knew her, took her up for this robbery, which he knew her 


to have committed, and carried her before a juſtice of the 


peace, to whom ſhe confeſſed the robbery as above narrated : 


and ſhe ſaid alſo, that immediately after Young, by her afſiſt⸗ | 
' ance, had carried off all thoſe goods, ſhe went to him, who 
told her, that he had opened the cloſet door, and got a. great 
deal of gold, &c. and that it was time for them to go off. 


Accordingly they went to Briſtol, where they ſtaid ſeveral 
months, till they Hogan: to find the bottom of their pock- 
ets. 

For this, the wife was tried at the Old- Bailey the ſame day 
he was tried, and ſhe was found guilty of the indictment*. 

I aſked Voung if this account was true? I ſuppoſe he would 
not tell a lie, which was the reaſon he did not deny it; but 
he would not tell any particulars. 


The robbery of which he was convicted, he did not deny, 


only he ſaid, chat the proſecutor did not give a juſt account 
of every thing, and that he neither intended nor committed 
murder. That he had not been extraordinary wicked or vi- 
cious in the preceding part of his life, excepting the robbery 
for which he died, and the other wherein he was concerned 
with his wife. Phat ſince that time he had lived very looſely, 
and void of the fear of God, and that he had formed a reſolu- 
tion to go upon the highway. 

Upon the Friday before he died, the conſtable l appre- 


| hended him on the other ſide of the water, came eu to 


„This 45.2 \ millake, which the Ordinary has Hen: led i into by the writer of | 


the ſefiinns paper, who ſays, the jury found her guilty of the indictment; bur 
had it been ſo, ſhe muſt Lave FECeIVEC. ſentence 0¹ death, becauſe the ;ndietinent 
was ladexpually, 


8 | viſe 
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viſit him in the chapel; he wept at the ſight of him, took 


him by the hand, and heartily forgave him, and when th 


went down ftairs, in token of friendſhip, drank with him. 


He ſpoke of nothing but death and eternity to all who viſited 
him. He employed his time in the cell in continual prayer, 
meditation, and reading of godly books, | 

He acknowledged that his ſentence was moſt juſt, and that 
God had in juſtice afflicted him for ſinning againſt ſo much 


light and knowledge. He expreſſed a longing deſire to be 


with Chriſt, and, in token thereof, had an ardent deſire to 


receive the lord's ſupper, and declared; that he moſt willingly 
parted with this world. He appeared to be.in raptures of de- 


votion, with floods of tears in his eyes. - According to the 


niceſt judgment that could be formed of him, he died a true 


penitent. : | 
At the Place of Execution 


Mr. Young behaved very devoutly, and ſaid, his ſentence 
was moſt juſt for ingratitude, and barbarouſly treating his 
friend. I aſked Mr. Young, if he knew any thing of Mr. 
Stinton's pocket-book ? He ſaid, that he had burnt it, for fear 
of a diſcovery ; that he knew nothing of what was in its 


and that he could not help it now, for he repented that he 


did 36 -- 


| A farther ,account of John Young, ſaid to be taken from 


his own mouth in Newgate, omitted in the ordinary's paper 
for want. of room, and publiſhed in Applebee's Journal, 
June 20, 1730, abridged. | | 


J was born in the pariſh of Kenſington. After about five 
years ſtay at ſchool, my friends bound me to a Coach-maker 
in Long-Acre, where I grew weary of my trade, and reiolved 
to ſtay there no longer. 4 

Having forſaken my friends and maſter, I lived looſe for 


| ſome time, and when I had ſpent all the money I could get, 
I came acquainted with ſome hackney coachmen, and ſome- 
times drove for them, and in fix months I came to be a maſter 


of the buſineſs entirely, and drove for Mr. Blunt, in Picca- 


_ dilly, for ſome time. Then I got to be a gentleman's coach- 
man, and having got together a ſmall ſum of money, I reſol- 


ved to put myſelf forward in ſome way of buſineſs. I married 


a young woman, of a very honeſt family in Kentiſh- Town, 


and 


* , * . , 
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92 JOHN YOUNG, for a RokERx. 
and [ had a very pretty beginning, to put a poor man forward 
in the world. We lived together for ſome time; we found 
our money begin to run ſhort, and, with the conſent of our 
friends, we agreed on taking an ale-houſe, which I did, viz. 
The King's-Arms, in Red-Lion-Street, where I lived about 
five years, and might have got a great deal of money there, 
"had I made good the duty of a landlord to my cuſtomers ; but 
to my ſorrow I did not. When I got a little money, I began 
to grow proud, and above my buſineſs, took idle courſes, and 
had a great many filly projects in my head. I had one child 
during my abode in Ked-Lion-Street ; I pray God to give her 
grace. 

2 Pow Red-Lion-Street, I went for Ireland, where I re- 
- mained about 10 months, and travelled up and down, living 
by my wits. Moſt part of the time I ſpent in the county of 
Weſtmeath, and when I could not continue there any longer, 
I came for England; and having received but a cold welcome 
from my friends, I was at a loſs what to do. Then I found 
out a ſervant, who was a cook in a biſhop's family, whom TI 
" courted ſome time, and at length married her*, She had ſe- 
veral things of value, and when her money grew ſhort, I 
turned her goods into money, and ſpent the ſame up and down 
the town; but I found that would not do. So I prevailed 
with ſome friends to get me into the revenue, and I uſed to 
* ſurvey candles, or take the duty of them. TS 
I TI had not been in this poſt above a year, before I miſbe- 
haved, and was ſuſpended. ' Then J was in as bad a condition 
ads before, and was obliged to depend upon my wife's gettings. 
But, as I did not like to be a woman's penſioner, I made 

". © "ſhift to get a pair of pittols, and went into the country, where 
J got a ſmall matter of money, being 1 51. 158. That was the 
very firſt money that I ever borrowed on the road. After that 

I. went to Briſtol, and ftaid there ſome time, then meeting the 

- proſecutor, on whoſe evidence I am to die, we travelled toge- 
ther to Uxbridge. I declare | had no deſign to have ſhot him, 
but my piſtol being cocked in my hand, went off on a ſudden. 
The world judge me very vile and brutiſh for uſing a man ſo 

_  barbarouſly, who, as he pretends, had paid my expences all 
the way from Briſtol, which is not true. I own, when we 
came to High-Wiccomb, in Buckinghamſhire, I borrowed 
three half-crowns of him, and, at the place mentioned in the 


indictment, I robbed him of three broad pieces; he pretended _ 
to me, as we came along the road, that he had a great deal of VE 
d . : 7 3 ; | To 
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money about him, otherwiſe I never would have attempted to 


rob him, and he alledged, that I had taken his mare away, 


which is groundleſs, for I never ſaw the mare after I left himz 
but I took his bridle, my own being broke by the horſe's ſtar 
ing when the piſtol, went off, it being tied to a gate. Then I 
turned his mare looſe, and rode away for London. 

Preſently after, I went down to the weſt of England, and 
there remained for ſome time : but, ſeeing myſelf advertiſed, 
came back to London directly. The paper mentioning the 
man's being dead, put me in a great conſternation, and I 
did not know what to do. So I came to a place near where 
my Wife lived, and, having ſent for her, told her, I was like 


to be expoſed to ſome misfortunes ; but would not diſcloſe the 


thing to her on any terms: ſhe always giving me what ſhe 
had, and ſhe never wanted money, fo that I believe ſhe went 
ſometimes partner with her lady. 3 | 

Soon after I went over the water, and took a lodging at 
Horſly-Down ; but I was not there long e' er I was ſurpriſed 


with my wife's coming to me of a Sunday morning, when 
* 2 * 8 


her lady had been gone to church, it ſeems that day ſſie broke 


open her lady's ſcrutore, and took out a hundred guineas; 1 


ſaw a parcel of guineas, but where ſhe had them, or how ſhe 
came by them, was a myſtery to me ſtill; for if I had money 


enough from her to ſupport my extravagancy, I never minded 


how ſhe came by it. I had 20l. of her that Sunday, and in a 
ſhort time after, I was taken at Horfly-Down, and commit- 
ted.to the New-Goal in Surrey ; and afterwards removed by 
Habeas Corpus to Newgate, - where I remained till the ſeſſions 
following, and was then found guilty of death. In a few days 
after, my wife was taken up for the ſaid robbery, by ber com- 


mitted on her lady; and, at the ſame ſeſſions, was alſo tried 


and caſt for tranſportation: ſhe now remains on the common 
tide of Newgate. I die in the 36th year of my age, and a 


member of the church of England. 


Tho” this account is ſaid to be taken from Young's own 
mouth, we muſt not ſuppoſe that he dictated it as it appears; 
but only related a few. particulars, which were afterwards 
tacked together with additions, by the perſon who ſent it to 
the printer. So great a penitent, as the Ordinary deſcribes 
Young to be, would hardly call robbing on the highway, bor- 
rowing money on the road; or ſay, when his wife had ſtole 


above 100 guineas, that, ſhe went partners with her lady. 


To what purpoſe is it ſaid, that the proſecuter did not pay 


Young's reckoning, but only 8 him money? Does this exte- 
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94 WILLIAM YATES, &:. for RoBBERIEs. 
nuate his ingratitude ? If hedid not deſign to ſhoot the proſe- 


cutor, how came he to pull out a loaded piſtol and cock it, 
after the proſecutor was knocked down, and unable to reſiſt ? 
And as he took the mare away, what does it ſignify whether 
be turned her looſe in the next field, or led her home ? The ac- 
count given here of the felony of which his wife was con- 


victed, is not only quite different from what ſhe confeſſed 
| before the juſtice, and what he himſelf confeſſed to the Ordi- 


nary, but as to the point of time, it is impoſhble to be true; 
for he or his amanuenſis tells us, that this fact was committed 
after he had robbed Mr. Stinton, when it is undeniable that Mr, 
Stinton was robbed in February, 1729-30, but the lady loſt her 
money in May, 1727, which was almoſt three years before, 
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WILLIAM YATES, JOHN ARMSTRONG, and NA- 
THANIEL LAMPREE, for Ronnezits, July, 1731. 


W ILLIAM YATES, alias Warrington, John Arm- 


ſtrong, and Nathaniel Lampree were indicted, with 


Daniel Wiltſhire, not then taken, for aſſaulting Edward Allen 


on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him a 
hat, value 38. and 18.99. in money, n. 
They were a ſecond time indicted for affaulting John Sut- 
ton, on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking from 
bim a gold watch, and three guineas, May 26. „ 
” Edward Alien. On the 26th of May laſt, as I was going 
along Holborn in a coich, the coach was ſtopped, over-againft 
the Bull-and-Gate, by ſevera] men, who took my hat, and 
one ſhilling and nine-pence from me; but J cannot be poſi- 


tive that the priſoners are any of thoſe men-. 


+ 'Themas Pace: The priſoners coming down St. Giles's, 
Jack Armſtrong ſtopped the coach, and Yates with a drawn 
hanger went into it, and demanded the gentleman's money. 
T went on the other fide of the coach, and held my hat, and 

the gentleman, Mr. Sutton, gave me his gold watch. We 

"afterwards went to the King's-Arms, in St. Giles's, and 
'Brank together.” Then we went as far as over-againſt the 


**Bull-and-Gate in Holborn, and ſtopped another coach, and I 
-Eatching hold of the proſecutor, Mr. Allen, firſt, Armſtrong 


* 


1 away his hat; which he was very unwilling to part with. 
We went about a hundred yards farther, and ſtopped another 

coach, but the gentleman calling out, we ran away, and 
Went to Hockley- in- the- Hole, where we ſtopped a chaiſe, 
oo Eo TR 8 . Jßͥͤ ꝝĩͥICqvwk. and 
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and took a watch, a filver-hilted ſword, and ſome money, 
from a gentleman. After that, we went to the Horſe Shoe 


in Kingſland-Road, and drank together. Next day, Will. 


Yates and I went down to Chatham, and ſold the gold watch, 
that we. had taken from Mr. Sutton, for a ſilver watch, a 


pair of filver buckles, and twelve ſhillings in money, and af- 


terwards we returned to London, and were taken. : 
Elizabeth Haines. The night before the morning that 
one William Burroughs was taken up for ſtopping a coach, 
the priſoners, and Thomas Pace the evidence, came to my 
houſe, the King's-Arms, the corner of Lawrence-Lane, 'neat 
St. Giles's-Pound, about eizht o'clock. They had two pots of 


beer, and ſtaid till nine, when they wert away together, and 


about twelve they all came back with William Burroughs, and 


* 


Dan el Wiltſhire, and called for two pots of two - penny; 
Pace would not drink two: penny, but had ſome ale: they 
quarreled about ſome money, but I cannot ſay what money; 


- one ſaying, that there was more, and another that there was 


* 


St. Giles's-Pound, the priſoner, Armſtrong, bid me flop, 


- Bt 


his hand ; and I caught hold of Burroughs. 


leſs ; when they had ſtaid about half an hour, they would 
have had ſome punch, but it being late I refuſed to make 


them any: upon which William Yates would have per- 


ſuaded me that it was not twelve o'clock, and pulled out 
a ſmall gold watch to convince me of it. Yates and 
Armſtrong had drank at my houſe ſeveral times, but I had 
never ſeen Lampree before that night; and though Pace had 
been there before, yet that was the firſt time I had ſeen him in 
their company. | | LIP 255 
Henry N hetton. On the twenty-fixth of May, as I was 
going home, I ſaw ſome men ſtop a hackney-coach, near 
King-ſtreet in Holborn; I ſer my back againſt a lamp- poſt, 
and hearing Mr. Allen and ſquire Greenwood make an out-cry 
of Stop thief ! the priſoner Yates ran by me with a hanger in 


Henry Atkins, a conſtable. I know all the priſoners by 
ſight. Lampree owned that he was, with them in the rob- 
beries : and that they had likewiſe robbed a gentleman at 
Hockley- in-the-Hole, and that he himſelf had for his ſbare, 
the filver hilt of a ſword that was taken from the ſaid gentle- 
man. I believe he would have been admitted an evidence, but 


one of his companions got the ſtart of him. 15 


Jobn Harriſon, coachman. I took one Mr. Sutton into 
my coach near Tyburn-Road, and coming a little beyond 


and aſked me who I had got in my coach, G- d du you, 


ſays I, what do you want ? G—d dn your eyes, fays be, 
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gold watch. 5 9 
Saraß Hanſome. The evidence, Pace, offered to give 


Sutton, for ſix guineas. 
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Rop, or I will ſhoot you through the head. Then 1 ſtopped, 
and Yates and Pace got into the coach. The gentieman 


told me afterwards, that they had robbed him of a gold 


watch and three guineas, I am ſure that Armſtrong and 


Burroughs were there. I had known Armſtrong for twelve 
years, but I know nothing of Lampree. | 


James Lewis, When I had taken Lampree, and was carry- 
ing him before a juſtice, he owned that he was in company 
with Armſtrong and the reſt, when the robbery was com- 


mitted, but ſaid, he was only a looker on, 0 
Juſtice Gifard, Lampree confeſſed, that he had been 
forced or drawn into the robberies by all the reſt : that the 


firft robbery was upon General Sutton's ſon ; that they went 
to the King's-Arms ale-houſe, from whence they went into 
Holborn, and robbed. Mr. Allen, at the Bull-and-gate, and 
afterwards. robbed a gentleman at Hockley-in-the-Hotke, _ 

Samuel Baker. I keep a goldſmith's ſhop in Chatham. On 
the twenty-eighth of May, Yates brought a ſmell gold watch 
to me, and faid it was too fine for him, for he was goin 

to ſea, and therefore would change it for a filver one. f 
gave him for it a filver watch, a filver pair of buckles, and 


twelve ſhillings in money; and then we went and drank a 


pint of wine together; while we were drinking I faw the 
evidence, Pace, lurking about the houſe, and ſmoaking a 
pipe; about five o'clock Yates came again to my ſhop, 
and wanted me to take the filver watch again, for he ſaid it 
did not go well; but I refuſed to do ſo, upon which he went 
out, and I ſaw him and Pace go together towards Rocheſter, 
Mr. John Sutton came afterwards, and claimed the gold 


watch, and took it away with him. On the twenty fourth ob 
June, Yates came a third time to me, and faid, I had not 
- uſed him well, for the watch did not go to his mind; and 


then I cauſed him to be apprehended. — 
The Defence of the Priſoners. 


Yates called three witneſſes to give an account of the 


me a crown to pawn the watch that was taken from Mr. 


« 


Sarah Braxier. Warrington gave five guineas to Pace for 


the watch in Bridewell. 


Mary Yates, I met my ſon William Yates, and the evi- 
dence, Pace, in Leather-Lane, in May laſt, and Pace of- 
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fojed Sally, the cork cutter, five ſhillings to pawn.this gold- 


# 7 * 


watch. | | | | 
Each of the priſoners called ſeveral witneſſes to their repu- 
tation, Lampree had a very good character given him. 


'The jury found all the priſoners guilty of both indictments. 
Death. | | | 


be Ordinary's Arb of William Yates, John Arm- 


ſtrong, Bernard Fink, and Nathaniel Lampree. 


1. William Yates, alias Warrington, near nineteen years 
of age, educated to read, write, and caſt accompts, and was 


inſtructed in religious principles. His father bred him to his 
own buſineſs of a butcher. The father died two or three 


years ago, and left his family in mean circumſtances. 'Wil-. 


liam grew too ſtubborn to be governed by his poor mother, 
whom he left, attaching himſelf to a gang of the moſt no- 
torious whores, thieves, ſtreet and highway robbers, and was 


an audacious practitioner in all the different kinds of thieving, 


ſealing and robbing. He. was one of the five young ſtreet- 
robbers taken up at Windſor laſt year, and was admitted an 


evidence againſt O'Brien, Johnſon, and Morris. A woman 
who paſſed for O'Brien's wife, called for him at the priſon- 


door when he was firſt put into the cells. He called out, If 


ſhe wanted any thing with him? Then ſhe cried up to the 


cells, J am glad to ſee you there, you vile bloody dog, and 


that you are hurrying a-pace to hell, going to that place you 


well deferve. After ſhe had ſaid this, and more to the fame 


- purpoſe, and wiſhed hearty. curſes and imprecations to him ſhe 


went off. Yates heard all with patience, and returned not 
He intended to have gone on board a man of war at Ro- 
cheſter, but was prevented by being taken up for the rob- 


beries, He owned that ſome years paſt, he lived by nothing 
but theft and robbery, and that he ſpent all his time in bad 
houſes with whores and thieves, not daring, to appear in public 


for fear of a diſcovery. | | | 
He loved the ſea, and went one voyage to Stockholch, 


but hating confinement he left it. He intended to have gone 


abroad for ſome little time, till he was a little forgot, and then 
to return to his old game. He committed innumerable rob- 
beries, and owned the truth, as ſworn againſt him, although 
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at firſt he perſiſted in a denial. He was a moſt daring, 
bold, obdurate, obſtinate, wretch. He made reſponſes in 
chapel, but ſmiled too often, and was not ſerious and de- 
vout as he ought to have been, he declared that he believed 
in Chriſt, repented of his ſins, and was in poſes with all the 
a | 
2. fobn Armſtrong, near nineteen years "of age, educated 
at ſchool, and inſtructed in the principles of religion. Was 
put to a flverſmith, but his maſter died, and then he went to 
a clog-maker, and in a ſhort time growing weary of all em- 
ployments he left off all buſineſs, and betook himſelf to an 
idle, vagrant, wicked, profligate life. At firſt he denied the 
robberies of- which he was convicted, in ſome faint hopes of a 
reprieve: but when the dead-warrant came out, and all ex- 
pectation of ſafety vaniſhed, he confeſſed that he was a prin- 
cipal actor in the two robberies : and that the ſame night they 
committed two more, and that he had been guilty of a great 
many other ſtreet-robberies ; having from his childhood been 
of a covetous, thieviſh diſpoſition, and one of the moſt no- 
torious pick-pockets. 

He got acquainted in theſe bk, where _ thieves and 
robbers hold their general. rendezvous, and there he learned 
all the ſecret ways of that ſet of people, which ſeldom fail to 
bring them to the gallows. He was ſick two or three days, 

but came to chapel in the afternoon, and behaved gravely, 
and with apparent devotion ; only he, Drinkwater and Yates, 

| ſpoke to one another, and ſmiled ſometimes, for which I re- 
proved them. They ſaid they had no evil intention, they 
were ſorry if they had given any offence, and begged God's 
pardon. 

He owned, that God bad in his providence afflicted him 
moſt juſtly for bis notorious impieties, and ſaid, although 
Fink denied it, yet he certainly committed the robbery of 
Which he was convicted. He owned that he was addicted to 
all thoſe vices which are the bane of ſuch wicked and unhappy 
creatures. He hoped to be ſaved, by the mercies of God 
through Chriſt, repented of bis fins, and was in * with. 
all the world. 
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3. Bernard Fink, fifteen years of age, the twenty- eighth 
of January laſt, of honeſt parents, who took care of his edu- 
cation at ſchool, and in religious principles. His father 

was from Lubeck, and having buſineſs abroad, left England 
ſome years ago, and his wife and family in great poverty. But 


Bernard having been a ſmart well looking boy, a gentleman of 
great 
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great honour took him home, and intended to have given bim 


good education; having put him to a top boarding-ſchool at the 


other end of the town to be inſtructed in Latin, Greek, writing, 
accompts, &c. and that gentleman had the goodneſs to order him 
fine cloaths above his degree, and, as he faid, the ſervants 
reſpected him, and ſometimes he went out in a chair with a 
footman attending him; and if he had been obedient and 


pleaſed his good maſter, he intended to breed him a gentleman. 


having no children of his own. But all this could not inſtil 

any principle of honour into Fink, his genius naturally leading 

bim to vice and corruption. bs 7” 
His firſt wrong ſtep was to gaming-houſes, by the advice 


and in company of a footman, which when his patron heard 


of he diſowned him: and Fink being left to himſelf, he went 


abroad to his father's friends in Germany, where he learned 


to- ſpeak Higb-Dutch. But though, as he ſaid, ſome of his 


relations were eminent men, and willing to do for him, yet 


he would not be managed by them, but choſe to return to his 


company of black-guards, whom he preferred to all others. 


This manner of life he began to follow about four years ago, 
when he had gone ſeveral times between London and Lubeck, 


being grown up a little, he joined himſelf to a company of 


molt notorious, impudent young ſtreet- robbers, though a little 
older than himſelf. OY PAD wo 


Having done a deal of miſchief about the town, they 
hired horſes and went to Windſor, each of them having his 


miſtreſs to bear him company; and there they were taken up 
and brought to London, where Fink, by reaſon of his youth, 


was allowed to be an evidence. | 
At firſt he denied the fact of which he was convicted, but 


Armſtrong ſaid, that it was true; and then he owned it. He 


had a natural inclination to villany, and was irreclaimable. 
It was faid, that he ſaid in the cells, If he were let out, he 
would go ſtraight to his old trade. He faid he was much 


addicted to women. He drank and ſwore very much, and 
was moſt active and rude in robbing people. He ſeemed to 


have been a boy capable of buſineſs, but he had ſuch a biaſs 


to vice, that he employed all his wit the wrong way. 


They ſaid that he was lately married in the Fleet, and that 
they drank ſo liberally at the wedding, that he and his com- 
panions pawned all their piſtols, and found it difficult'to get 


money to relieve them. Bernard alledged theſe ſtories about 
 'Women were only ſaid of him in jeſt. Ins 


z * 


When J examined and ſpoke to him, he wept like a child, 


as he often did in chapel. I his boy was a ſad inſtance of the | 


depravity 
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dapravity of nature, deſtitute of the grace of God, and left 
to itſelf. He declared that he believed in Chriſt his Saviour, 
repented of. all his fins, and forgave all offences, as he hoped 


for pardon from God. 


. = 


Type ſallnuing is an Account of the Robberies which were com- 
mitte by Bernard Fink, and his Companions, &c. 


The firſt robbery which I ever committed was in company 

with William Warrington, Hugh Morris, and James Brien, 
in King:ftrect, Golden-Square, where we ſtopped a coach, 

and robbed. an apothecary's wife of the value of ten ſhillings 
and. fix-pence. | 155 


In the ſame ſtreet we met a woman, and attacked her, who 
faid, ſhe had been at a trial at Weſtminſter; we took from 
her a crown with a green purſe; we aſked her the reaſon 
why ſhe had not more money. She replied, ſhe had paid 
all her money at Weſtminſter among the lawyers. © 3 
In the ſame ſtreet we met with a colonel of the guards; 
we took from him a guinea, and ſome ſilver, a ſword, a 
gold- headed cane, the head was valued at eight pounds, and 
we ſold it for thirty ſhillings; and likewiſe we took from him a 
German flute, which he had in a green bag. I played upon 
it all the: way down the ſtreet. The ſame night [ was taken 
up on ſuſpicion. of being concerned in ſtreet robberies ; but 
no perſon apgearing againſt me, I was diſcharged. 5 
After I was diſcharged, I, with Hugh Morris, going along 
Piccadilly one evening, we attacked a gentleman, he cric 
out. We replied. to him, Sir, do not be frighted, money 
we want, and money we muſt have, ſo we took from him 
fifteen ſhillings. The watchmen coming their rounds, we J 
did the gentleman go about his buſineſs, and not to ſpeak m 
one word, and if he did, he was a dead man; upon which le 
he ſaid, Upen my word I will not. As he was crofling the w 
way, he faid, Gentlemen, will you bave any thing elſe? to 
I having very indifferent hat, I called him back, and made w. 
an exchange with him, and told him, An exchange is no robe go 
17 00 Gentlemen, fays he, Will you have my. wig alſo? 
Hugh Morris [wore he would ſhoot the gentleman, if he 
did abt go hack, and ſhew. him where his watch was. 
The gentleman replied, he had not any watch about him, 
or any where elſe ; ſo took his leave of us, and wiſhed us 
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The ſame night we met a man who, was very much in lis 
quor, whom we attacked; when we bid him ſtand, he ſaid, 
ou rogues I value you not. We made no more to do, but 
took out our piſtol, and put it to his noſe, and bid him ſmell to 
it, which ſomewhat ſurprized him : I thought gentlemen, you 
were but in jeſt: Sir, ſays I, You ſhall ſee that we are in 


_ earneſt, for we took from blos his watch and ſome ſilver. 


After that we went to Hedge-Lane, where ſome of our 
companions quarrelling about ſharing the monies, which wg 
had taken that night; ſo I and Johnſon left them; and go- 
ing along, met a butcher, and bid him ſtand; upon which, he 


laid hold of my companion by the collar, and at the ſame _ 


time, laid hold of his piſtol, and replied, You rogue I do not 


value you, and puſhed him againſt the wall. I ſtepping up 16 


him, and ſwore an oath, that if he did not let my companion 
o, I would ſhoot him thro' the head. The butcher replied, 
will not let him go, you rogue. Upon which, I ſhot him 
through the ar. Immediately he cried out, I am a dead 
man!] and fell down. The noiſe alarmed ſome coachmen who 
was thereabouts, and likewiſe a watchman; but we drove 
them before us by ſhowing our piſtols, and ſo got off. 
The fame evening we met a gentleman by King-ſtreety 


near Golden-Square. He drew his ſword, and croſſed the 


other ſide of the way, and bid us ſtand off; upon which John- 
ſon replied, we don't value your ſword ; and {howing him our 


_ Piſtols, being very much ſurpriſed, he immediately lung down 


his ſword, ahd ſaid, Gentlemen, uſe me civilly, and take 


what I have; upon which we took from him a filver tobacs - 
co-box, a ſilver hilted ſword, a laced hat, ſome filver, and a 


memorandum-book. | 
Another evening we met a gentleman by Hanover:Squarey 
juſt by the road, where he took me in his arms, and flung 
me over the rails into the road. 1 immediately recovered my 
legs, and went up to him, and gave him a punch in the guts 
with my piſtol, upon which he ſaid, I ain caſy» Then we 
took from him a filyet-hilted ſword, a cane, ſome gui aeas, 
with ſome ſilver. We thought the head of the cane had been 
gold; ſo we carried it to a goldſmith, but he laughed at us, 
and told us it was but braſs: after we had committed this rob- 


bery, we were purſued, but got clear off; for crofling the ways, 
where ſome watchmen were ſtanding, and they aſked us what 


was the matter ? We told them, ſome gentlemen called far à 


chair, and fo we got off. 


About eight or nine months ago, Hugh Morris, O Brien, 
Johnſon, and Warrington, ſaid, Bernard; let us $9 0 Wind- 


14 | | | of | far, 
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ſor, you know there is an inſtallment, where we ſhall have 
an opportunity to get good booty. Accordingly we all did; 


but when we came down, we were informed, the conſtables 
were out after us; fo that we had not an opportunity to do 


any thing worth while. We could not be idle, for a ſmall 


time that we were there, we uſed to go to chandler's ſhops, 
and grocers ſhops, under a pretence of begging ſome ſmall- 
beer, ſo when they went backwards to draw it, the mean 
time we took an opportunity to rob the drawers of what mo- 


ney was in them. 


About twelve months ago, I, Tohtifon; Hugh Morris, and _ 


Brien, went out towards Pancris. We ſaw three follows 
going a field or two before us. I faid to my companions, I 
believe they are upon the ſame lay as we are. We had not 


gone far in Fig-Lane, but we heard a piſtol go off, and a lit 


tle while after, we heard the groaning of a man; upon which 
I ſaid, Thoſe Ro2ues have ſhot the man, (whoſe name, as 
1 have been informed, was Tickford.) We all agreed to fol- 
low them, and to have ſhot every one of them for deing ſo 
barbarous to commit murder, (for that I always did abhor) 


we followed them three fields, but could get no fight of them: 
So I defired them to go back, and ſee if they could find out 


the perſen that was fhot, which we did, | {nd ſaw tis brains 
lying upon the ground, and juft expiring * 

In returning for London, we met a gentleman i in a chaife; 
upon which Hugh Morris attacked, and the gentleman ſaid, 
he was robbed by three perſons juſt before, and had nothing. 
But Hugh Morris ſwore he would ſhoot him for having no- 
thing. I ſtepped up to him, and ſaid, If you hurt the gen- 
tleman, I'll ſhoot you through the bead. The gentleman re- 


plied, God bleſs you, you are 1 young men, I wiſh you bet- 


ter ſucceſs. 


About ten months ago, we attacked all comers and goers 


in Bond-Street, by Hanover-Square ; eſpecially one who had 


been at ſea with our companion Johnſon, but at that time, he 


faid, he lived with colonel Charteris, as a Butler. When we 


bid Hin ſtand, he aſked us, whether we were upon our fun, 


knowing Johnſon ? We replied, You ſhall ſee whether we 


are upon fun. do immediately ſhewed him our piſtols, at 
which, he making a noiſe, a gentleman's ſervant came out to 


his Nance, but we ſoon made him quiet, for we laid hold 


of him, and was going to rob him, but he begged very much, 


and faid, he was but a poor ſervant, and had but a crown and 


We ſhall ſee an account of this murder in the following „ 
we | a watch 


4 BG. Ye ” WW Ms rr "ne, ney 


2 watch about him. We told him, if he would ſtand ſtill, and 
not ſtir, we would not hurt him. Upon this the Ne did 
comply, and ſtood, and looked on all the time that we were 


robbing Johnſon's acquaintance, who ſaid, he was formerly 


a midſhipman in the ſame ſhip with him. 

The next night we met a Roman prieſt in Hoover: Sul 
by Hanover-Square, as he was knocking at his own door. We 
pulled him off the ſteps, and puſhed him up againft his own 
rails, when two ſervant m ids on the other ſide of the way 
looking out of their windows, and ſeeing what we were do- 
ing, they cried out; upon which, Brien ſtept over with a 
piſtol in his hand, and ſwore, if they did not pull down their 
windows, he would ſhoot them. The pirls being frighted, 
put them down. Then we rifled Mr. Prieſt, and took from 
him a ſilver-hilted ſword, a filver watch, a green purſe with 
10s, 6d. in gold, and ſome ſilver; we likewiſe took a cane 
from him, but he begged we would return him his cane again; 
accordingly we did. Since I have been under my misfortunes, 
1 ſent ta let him know where I had pawned his watch, but he 
never came, it lying but for 15s. and I believe the watch to 


be worth 5 or 61. but the ſword I ſold to the honeſt watch- 
.maker, near the Sun-Tavern, in Fleet- Street, for 188*. | 
The chief cauſe of my coming to this untimely end, and 


ſeveral more unhappy creatures ruin, is owing to a public⸗ 
houſe in St Lawrence-Lane, in St. Giles's in the Fields, who 
countenances us in all our robberies, and likewiſe harbours us, 
whenever we have committed any. For in the back part of 
the houſe, they have a place where there is ſeveral beds for us; 


and we come in at any hour of the night; and whatever we 


get, we ſpend there upon idle women. When all is gone, 
they encourage us to turn out again. And in this unbappy 
way of life we live, till we are brought to this i ignominious 
geath..... - 

1 exhort all good people («ſpecially the officers of thoſe pa- 
riſhes where there is ſuch wicked houſes) to get them ſuppreſ- 
ſed; for many parents in this populous city, will be boyad to 


pray for you, 
7 exhort more particularly the officers of St. Giles's in the 


Fields, to get that houſe above-mentioned ſuppreſſed, for then 


gentlemen may go in more ſafety about their lawful buſineſs, 


* Ka 01 Bodenham, who, in Shae; + 1733, was convicted of lecaiving 

a larxe I" of plate, ſtaſen in the houſe ot james Des Romaine, Eſq; at 
Paddington, by William Brown and Joſeph: Whidlock, ho weie capiteliy con- 
victed the ſame ſeſſions. 
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and likewiſe in taking an airing to Hampftead or Highgate, 
| without being ſo frequently attacked. 

- There is one thing more, which would be very neceſſary 
to be ſuppreſſed, and proſecuted to the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
law, that is, perſons who buy the goods of us, which we call 


ou may mark him from other men. 1 have ſold him watches 
and ſwords many times, which I have taken from gentlemen : 
and likewiſe he keeps a houſe, of ill fame in Fetter-Lane, to 


the great diſturbance of his honeſt neighbours. 


This I ww” to be the truth of the aboye facts, as 1 am a 
dying youth | 


In the Cells of Newgate, | | \ B. FI N K. 
% I 1730 5 


4. Nathaniel Lampree, about twenty-three years of age, 


of honeſt parents in town, who educated him at ſchool for 
buſinefs, and inſtructed him in neceſſary chriſtian principles. 


' He was put to a plaiſterer in town, whom he ſerved faith- 
fully ſeven years, and continued with him near two years 


| longer, till he Was taken up, excepting that he got wo or 


three jobs on his own account. 


He at firft denied the crime, and ſaid a great many things 
in his own praiſe; but I 'was informed by his companions, 


and another hand, that he did commit the robberies, and then 


* 


fron of four robberies that vight; 


he did not deny it, only ſaid, he ſtood at a diſtance, and got 
none of the plunder ; but on Saturday evening before they 


ſuffered, I taxed him before his partners, Yates, Drinkwater, 
and Armſtrong ſaid, they wondered how he could frame ſuch 


a lye. Then they queſtioned bim; Did not you go out with 
us that night upon the ſame deſign? Was not you equally 


ztctive with the reſt? Did not you 5 dtink lib-rally with us be“ 
Fore, we went out? And Armſtrong ſaid; Did not I divide a 
: puines or two, ſome filver, and ſuch and ſuch other goods 


ith you ? He then only alledged, that he got not an equal 
ſhare of what was due to him, and was confounded at their 


| mentiohing all theſe particulats. The feſt of them ſaid, they 
believed it was his firſt adventure, as every body who knew 


him thinks it was; but, no doubt, he afbſted i in a the commil- 


4 Bodenham, 


His 


*, a watch- maker, in Fleet- 
Street, a very remarkable man, he going almoſt double, witn 
his two knees meeting. 1 am willing to deſcribe him, that 


e 


W -. 


SLE 
i... de ak nite  XAKqKN. 


JOHN DAVIS, for MonpEnx, Sc. 10g 
His maſter and miſtreſs gave him an excellent character of 
@ good ſervant, and were very much troubled that he had 

brought himſelf to ſo great a misfortune. He was afflicted 

with ſickneſs, but kept the chapel, and was apparently devout 


and penitent. He declared that he died in the faith of f | 
and 1 in peace with all mankind. 


They were all hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, July 26, 
1731. 


1 
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JOHN DAVIS, for MuRDER and RonnerIEs, July; 
& 1731. | 


10H DAVIS, of St. Mary, Iſlington, v was indicted for 
aſſaulting William Walker, Eſq; in a Field or open place 
near the king's highway, putting him in fear, and taking 

From him a coat, a waiſtcoat, a pair of breeches, a hat, a 
wig, a ſword, and een e in money, July IO, 

0. 

185 was a dend time indicted for the murder of Thomas 
Tickford, by diſcharging a piſtol loaded with pòwder and bul- 
lets, and thereby giving him one mortal wound in the head, 
of the length of half an inch, and depth of three inches, July 
17, 1730. | 

TT a third time indicted for aſſaulting Hoary Tickford 
on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him a 
handkerchief, a hat, a mourning hatband, a pair of gloves, 
and ninetgen-pence. in money, July 17, 1730. 


Firſt Indicment. 
Mr. Malter. On the 1oth of laſt july, 1 ten 


o*clock at night, as I, and Mr. Edwards, a painter, were 
going along between Iſlington and Old-Street church, I eſpied 

the priſoner and another man coming from behind a houſe. 
They paſſed by me, and- both of them attacked Edwards; 
the priſoner being on the London ſide of Mr. Edwards, and 
the other man beyond him, I turned back to aſſiſt my com- 
panion, and, drawing my ſword, made a paſs at the priſoner” 8 
partner, and 1 believe I run bicn through the body, and killed 
him. What confirms me in this opinion is, that not long af. 
ter, an advertiſement was publiſhed, defiring ſuch a perſon to 
return to his own habitation, to take off the ſcandal ay 
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1c6s JOHN DAVIS, for Mon px, Ge. 


been caſt, upon him, by reaſon of his not appearing. But 
however that was, he fell, into a ditch, and pulled me. upon 
him, and gave me ſeveral wounds with an inſtrument, but I 
don't know what it was. The prifoner ſeeing his partner in 
diſtreſs, left Edwards and attacked me, upon which Edwards 
run away. The priſoner at laſt over- powered me, beat me, 
and bruiſed me very much, and bid me deliver my ſword, but 
| { gave it a throw as far as I could into the graſs. Then he 

ripped me, and, ſaying that I had money in my ſhoes, he 
pulled them off, but finding none, he threw them away, and 


ſo left me. I made ſhift to get to Iſlington, where I lay three 


months before I recovered of the wounds and bruiſes I had 
received. | ; | 


* 7 


"Court. Are you ſure that the priſoner was the perſon who 


robbed du? | | 
Mr. Haller. Ves, and [ have many times affirmed, that 


I ſhould know both him and his partner, if I ſhould ſee them 
again. I have been in queſt of the priſoner ever ſince I reco- 


vered of my wounds: I have ſearched for him ſeveral times in 


all. the priſons in London. And hearing at laſt, that ſuch a 


man was taken into cuſtody for ſtealing a caſk of ſmall-beer, 
I went to ſee him, and at firſt fight affirmed that he was the 

man. Beſides, upon his being apprehended, he attempted to 
make himſelf ap evidence, and had put this robbery into his 


information, e Ne one Nathaniel Gravett was con- 
cerned with bim in it; but I have ſeen Gravett, and am ſute 


* . 
* 


was robbed. | 


that he was not the man, who was with the priſoner when I 
'1 11 DIE + 3 4 i 7 , £ 
Joſeph Staton. I went with Mr. Walker to ſee the priſoner 


in goal. J eſked the priſoner if he ſhowld know the gentleman 


he had robbed, atfuch a time at Iflington ? He ſaid he be- 


lieved he ſhould ; and going to the proſecutor, who was then 
among ſeveral'men, declared, that he believed him to be the 


perſon, he being of the ſame ſize, and very like him. 
Tbe jury found the priſoner guilty. th. 
be oy nn er , Fer 


BESET Second and third Indictment. 
144 4 7 > 4 | - . 
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Huy Tiefer. On the 17th of July laſt, about eleven 
o' clock at night, I and my brother Thomas Tickford, (the 


deceaſed) having been at the funeral of one of our brothers, 


— 


we were returning N Hendon, and coming towards Lon- 
gap; At the end of | 


ig-Lane, a man ſtood bebind a pos 
and 
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JOHN DAVIS, for Moxpis, S. oy 


and coming from thence up to my brother, bid him ſtand and 
deliver; and then cried 'Hip ! upon which the priſoner came 
up out of a ditch. My brother falling back, bid them keep 
off ; upon which they both fired together. There was ano- 
ther man likewiſe came out of the ditch, when the former 
_ cried Hip! My brother was "ſhot in the forehead and the 
| Cheek, and fell down immediately, and never ſpoke one word 
more, though he lived thirty- three hours afterwards. » They 
Aung me upon my back to ſearch for my money; unbuttoned 
my coat, and made me pull it off, and aſked me what n 
my brother had ? I faid I could not tell. The priſoner too 
my wig and looked upon it by moon light. One of them was 
for killing me too, but I begged hard for my life,” and ſaid it 
was very hard, that one brother had been killed in coming 
from another brother's funeral, and that the thitd muſt be 
killed too. At laſt the priſoner ſaid, No, leave him alive to 
bury the old rogue his brother. They aſæed me, Who was 
dehind ? or coming that way? for I ſuppoſe they thought that 
more perſons might be coming from the funeral. But 1 told 
them none that I knew of. 

Maury Tickford. The deceaſed was brought home at about 
two o'clock in the morning, in a miſerable conditiba; wenn 
ed i in the forehead and the cheek. 4704 

Mr. Hawkins, ſurgeon. 1 was' called to the deceaſed. at 
two in the morning, and ſaw that his wounds were mortal; 

and afterwards upon opening his head, I found that one bul- 
let had gone quite through his cheek, - and the ocker! was 
lodged in one of the coats of the brain. | 
arah Carter. The priſoner owned that he was predber u at 
the robbery and murder, but ſaid, he was not Ho a who 
1 the deceaſed. | 
Jonathan Broauburſt. J heard ahy pri ioc own, dined he 
was concerned in the robbery, and that he had the proſecute: 8 
r gloves, handkerchief, and money. 
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The jury found bim guilty of both the indifinients: 
Death.” A {1 12 


e was a fourth time e indicted for tesling a caſk of {mall 
beer, value 45. Gd. the 86s of John Brown, June 15 
a was 09a 

For this fact the priſoner was apprehended „and being Er- 
ried before Juſtice Dennet, he made an information of! the 
murder and robberies mentioned above, in hopes of being: ad- 


Mitted an evidence; ; but he found himſelf difappointed. - And 6 
| 2377 being 


hd JOHN DAVIS, for Mon a 


2. 


— 


— it — to wy dim for the d Hoy « of ſteal· ; 
1 ins nee, 2 


13 bf The Ordinary 1  Fecount of Jou Ban 5 


= \ John Davis, about 2 years of age, of honeſt, but. moan 
parents, born at Portſmouth, from whence they removed to 
London, and his father died and left him young. His mo- 
ther was a careful induſtrious woman, and did what ſhe could 


for the keeping of ſix young children. She put John to ſchool, 
but he was a croſs perverſe boy, diſobedient to his mother, 
would not keep to ſchool, and knew but little of religion, and 


other things. He went of errands, and did any little thing 


he could towards getting his bread, till a perſon, ſeeing him a 


ſtrong large boy, was willing to. take him, and would have bred 


him a maſon; but be was not willing to apply, ſo as to make 
himſelf maſter of his buſineſs; yet he, being of a robuſt con- 


ſtitution, his maſter, the maſon, employed him in ſawing of 


ſtones, by which employment he had gains, and warited no- 


thing, and then he married a wife, whom be left with three 7 


ros young children. 
When he was wearied with ſtone e 10 Greed brew- 
ers, and learned to brew ſmall-beer. In this he ſucceeded 


better, and made fiſty pound a year; but getting into idle 


company, he one night in a drunken fit liſted himſelf in the 


ſecond regiment of guards; but repenting of this action when 


he came to himſelf, he abſented from the regiment, would 


not wear the livery, and never learned the exerciſe. And 
being liable to be taken up for a deſerter, he was obliged 
to hide, and- when he went abroad to go in a conſtant diſ- 


He ben the brewing of ſmall- "SO til his neighbour 


on the highway. Accordingly they went into Holborn, and 
purchaſed two piſtols and. a half blunderbuſs, which was all 


the arms he ever uſed on the highway; although Sm | 


carried along. with bim alſo a ſharp knife, and. logeues 8 


dagger. | 
: Paris made a little beanie to engage in ſuch Hangerous ex- 
s told him, there was no ſuch great dan- 
ger; that it was needleſ for them to work ſo hard for their 
| bread, when they _ get money enough, for being at the 


ploits, but J- 


2490 


pains- 


%])!!! A 


s adviſed him to give over that naſty, ſla- 
viſh trade, and go and buy piſtols, for raiſing of contribution 


barbarouſſy ſtrig 


Jom DAVIS, for Moxzven, We. 109 


| pains talk aut a little. Davis was eaſily perſuaded to what 
be was not averſe to: ſo they kept together, went out upen 
their expeditions), and for three or four years have lived upon 


their purchaſe on the highway, and they have been conſtantly 
buſied in doing miſchief, and, like the dl, going about 


_ looking whom they may devour. 


The robbery near Pancras he 3 but he aid; it 
was his who murdered the honeſt man, Tbobas 


partner 
Tiek ford; for he added, that . was'a cruel bloody fel- 


low, and ſet no value upon a man's life; but he was always 


angry with him for his barbarous diſpoſition : and though the 
law ſuppoſed him guilty of the murder, becatſe preſent when 
it happened, yet he thought himſelf innocunt, becauſe he ne- 


ver had any ſuch intention; I told him; though nuts not ac- 


- tually committing the crime, might extenuate ebe Bulle, yet 


he could not be thought innocent, as having gone upon à de- 


5 8 of violently attacking people; in order to rob them, 


in caſe. of oppoſition is oom˙mmnly attended with 


3 and that he, as he owned, abetted, and ſuccoured 


this murderer, which made him puilty : therefore T exhorted 


him not o deceive himſcls with a thought of inge cenee; dut 


particularly to repent of the ſin of murde. 
At the bar, when he received ſentence; he ſaid, Yates 


and his companions knew that he did not de the murder. 


Yates ſaid he was upon the ſame road, and upon the fame 
deſign; but that they knew nothing of one another's company, 


and they were at a great — yo bem: "way knew : 


who did the-murder, AfA 

He. owned alſo, that he afiſted at dhe robbe robbery of Mr of Mr. 
Walker, in the field between Old-ftreet church and 
where they treated the gentleman moſt inhumanly, having 


away, Mr. Walker having reſcued him ſrom them; but 


they becoming maſter. both of himſelf and his ſword; theß 
d, and left him naked, and deadly wounded, 
God to recover dim. This wee, at 


though it pleaſe 


* the tenth of July, 1730. „ Ds Oilig 72 N 
e two robberies committed upon dan bewnpdb ghth of 


January, 17 30, when -a peruke, value twenty fhil ings, a 
guinea, and two or three ſhillings, were taken from one; 
a watch, two guineas, and ſeventeen ſhillings, were taken 


from another gentleman, for which robberies Francis Hack- 


about was executed on — the 2 5 of 17 1730» 
. Boch. 
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given him ſeveral wounds in the breaſt; after” he had made 4 
brave defence, when a. man who was in his company run 
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110 JOHN Da vIE, for Mornzn, Sc. 


Both theſe robberies Davis ſaid he committed, and: that 


Hackabout knew nothing of them. 9 
Davis begged forgiveneſs of God, for bringing another 


to an untimely end by his villainies. He alſo with his com- 


panion -J——s robbed a waggon near Marybone, about a 
year ago, of ſeveral parcels of valuable goods, ſuch as filks, 
&c. A highwayman on horſeback had firſt ſtopped the wag- 


gon, and he pleaded hard for a ſhare of the plunder, ſaying, 


be was very poor, and J hope brethren you will pity me. No, 


replied they, brother of the trade, there is nothing due to you, 


for ſuch goods as theſe belong not to your way of buiineſs. 
After a tedious importunity, they threw two fowls to him, 
and bid him go and cram his hungry guts with thoſe. ; i 
I aſked him what number of robberies he had committed. 
He ſaid, he kept no calendar; but he very ingenuouſly told 


me ſome of the moſt remarkable, and that the reſt of them 
were very numerous, far above his memory, he having na 


way of MRying for ſome years paſt, but by thieving or rob» 


Wage >= +: 5 Fa, ä 
His conſcience often checked him; and when his friends 


told him what would be the end of his looſe, idle life, he 
made vows of amendment, but never had the virtue or 


grace to perform them. He threatened ſometimes to make 


away with himſelf out of deſpair; but all convictions, and 
ſenſe of duty left him, when he met with his companions 


again. | OE NT OY „„ 
He wept and groaned much, and ſeemed very penitent. 
He behaved well, and acknowledged his ſentence moſt juſt. 


He declared his faith in Chriſt, that he ſincerely repented of 


all his fins, and died in peace with all men. 


At the place of execution, Davis ſaid, that it was not he 


that ſtabbed the gentleman, and ſcuffled with him in the fields 


near Iſlington. He deſired alſo, that the world might be 
acquainted, that he committed the highway robbery, for 


* Heckzbont was conuidted of theſe two robberies, in February, 1729-30. 
The firſt was upon Aaron Duic!, and the other at the ſame time and place, 
upon George Bailey. The profecutors were both politive, that Hackabout, 
aud another man 1obbed (bem near the Dog-he ue, between ſeven and eight at 


right, When Hacksbout ly under ſentence, he owned, that he had come. 


mitted a great mary ſtrect-robberies, but devied to the laſt, that he was any 
ways copecrned in thoſe tor which he was going to ſuffer, | 1 

He hed been tried in December, 1729. for itealing nine Canary bires, but 
zequitted. EE ee Le Oe en ah 
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SAMUEL CHERRY, for Moxpei. 115 
Which one Walker was blamed, and that be is altogether i in- 


Nocent thereof. 


f Dan Was 1 at Tyburn on Monday July | 20 
730. IX 1142 


SAMUEL CHERRY, for Mona, December, 1731. 


CAMUEL, CHERRY Was indied for the murder of peter 25 


> Longworth, by giving him with a drawn ſword, one 
mortal wound near the left pap, of the length of half an 
inch, and depth of two inches, Auguſt the ſeventeenth, of 
which he languiſhed till the en tn of . fol- 
lowing, and then died. 
He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner” D  inquiſition 
for manſlaughter, . + | 
Lewis Jones. Ant pleaſe your lordſhip, my name is Lewis 
Chones, ant I was upon the place of action all the time, ant 


I took ereat notices ant opſerfations of efery thing, ſo aſs I 


can kif your lortſhip as coot and petter an account aſs any 
potty. Put my lort I have peen waiting ant attenting here 
this tree tays, and pringing creat. charges upon myſelf, while 

might haf peen toing of puſineſs, and ketting of monies, 


which is a fery create hartſhip upon me, and therefore IJ peck 
your lortſhip to conſitter of it, that I may have ſome ſatis- 


factions for all my pains, ant trouples, and charches. 
Court. In civil caſes, a man may demand ſomething for his 


time and trouble, before he gives evidence; but here the caſe 


is different, and no ſuch thing is allowed. 
Lewis Jones. Well, my lort, ſince this caſe is tifferent, 


and a man muſt not tement ſatisfaction before he kifs his effi- 
dence, I ſupmit to co on, put I hope your lortſhip will ſpeak to 


his macheſty to conſitter of it hereafter, And ſo aſs I was 


telling your lortſhip, I was in the Artillery-Grount, near the 
wall, on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, and there Was e poys 


that cry*t, Small coal! ſmall coal! _ 
Court. Do you know any thing of the murder? 
Lewis Jones. Yes, my lort; but kif me leaf to tell my 


tale my own way, ant I will kif you a full and true en 
of the — ant the n of the Ons W 8 
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| SAMUEL CHERRY, for Monprx. 


The teceaſet ſtoot within a yart of me, ant the priſſoner 
waſs ſtanting century ofer the arms, at the farther corner. 
Soon after, a man came ant took up a firelock, and I myſelf 

| hafing the honor to pe a little acquaintet with military art, 
Waſs the reſſon of my making remarks upon what came in my 
way. And ſo I took notices that the priſſoner run after the 
man, ant prought pack the firelock. Then I gave myſelf 
time to make more opſerfations, and there waſs a-poy cry't, _ 
Small coal! two pence a peck ! and fo I thought proper to 
make enquiries apout the Small Coal; ant ſome potty tolt 
me, that the prifloner waſs a Small Coal Man ; and py 
that J fount the poy was making came of him. And in- 
teet, he waſs 'teviliſh angry at it; for when he heert em 
cry Small coal, he pecun to crin his teeth ant pe in a 
| paſſion; and when 1 faw that his plut was up, I pecun to 
take more opferfations, as you . ſhall hear py and py. So 
teceaſet hat cot a pit of mutton in his hant, and he fait, 
Who will lend me a knife to cut a pit of meat, to ſtop that 
man's mouth, that he mayn't ſpoil his teeth with crinning ? 
Ant a woman fait to the priſoner, You ſhould not be ſo in- 
rigid. And he ſtruck her with his hant, and fait, Tam her 
plut for a pitch, what puſineſs waſs it of hers? And ſome 
potty ſait, it was a creat ſhame that a man that cry't 
Small Coal apout the ſtreet for his pread, ſhould pe truſtet 
with a naket ſwort, when he could not keep his hants off 
a woman. So the priſſoner crint his teeth, and threatened 
to ſtick ſome of them. And I lookt apout for more | 
opſerfations, and ſee two trums fall down, put it waſs not | 
the teceaſet that mettled with *em. Ant 'then the 'priſfoner i 
waſs enrached, and trawed his packonet, ant run ofer the 2 
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arms after him; whereof I fount there was miſchief coing 
forwart, and fo I took creat notices of efery think. Then 
the prifloner ſtruck the teceaſet with the flat ſite of his packo- 
net, and fait, Stant py ! and then the teceaſet took his fiſt a 
thruſt'n, and I went to the priſſoner, I think you call it tart- 
ing, for I call it fo in my Welch way. Ant upon that the 
priſſoner took his ſwort ſo and ſtopt him in the left ſite. 
hen the teceaſed aimt a plow at the priſſoner's right eye, and 
ſait as how he woult fight him. No, honeſt frient, ſays I, 
ou ſhan't fight now pecauſe you are a dead man. —— 
e was not among the arms when the priſſoner run after 


John Downs, The priſoner was ſet centry over the arms. 
He went to another centry who was oppoſite to him, and 
+ ſtruck him, for not drawing his ſword. A woman os 


* F 


| SAMUEL CHERRY, for Mon prx. ay 


This is ſome buſy meddling fellow. Upon which he ftruck 
her too, and ſaid, D—n you, ſtand off. 1 afked him if he was 
not aſhamed to ſtrike a woman? He d d me, and bid me © 
ftand off, The deceaſed, who was at a little diſtance, ſaid, 
The man is a hungry, and that makes him ſo angry: give 
him a piece of mutton. The priſoner croſſed over the arms, 
and ſaid to him, Stand off ! the deceaſed held up a piece of 
| mutton, and ſaid, Here, will you have a bit or no? And at 
Lk the ſame time made a motion to fight; but I don't know that 
he ſtruck the priſoner, and then the priſoner ſtabbed him in 
the ſtomach. - | EEE | 
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John Read. The arms were grounded near the muſter 


WB table. The priſoner ſtruck the oppolite centry, but not in N 
> anger, and ſaid, Why don't you draw your ſword ? A wo- | 
5 man ſaid, Small Coal! ſeveral boys took the hint, and ran 
» about the priſoner, crying Small Coal! Small Coal! he 
s ſtruck ſome of them, and they in revenge puſhed down the 
t drums. The deceaſed came up with a piece of meat in his 
+ hand, and faid, You look as if you were a hungry, will you 
— eat a bit of mutton? I did not ſee him ſtrike the priſoner, 
er but I ſaw the priſoner thruſt at him with a ſword. 2 

je Daniel Woodham, ſurgeon. I attended the deceaſed. — 
t The firſt week I thought he was out of danger. In three 
et weeks the wound appeared to be well; but he afterwards grew 
ff worſe, and died in October. I believe the wound was the 
ed cCauſe of his death, though there was no ſign of it before the 
re body was opened. It entered juſt below the breaft-bone, by 
ot the cartilago enſiformis, and paſſed obliquely upwards. The 
ler breaſt was full of bloody matter: there might be two quarts. 
he The left lobe of the lungs was wounded, as it appeared when 
ing ilated, and it had dropped till it was almoſt loſt. It was a 
nen very uncommon caſe. | 1 
ko- I Starkey Middleton, I am of the ſame opinion, The left 
{t a part of the thorax was full of corrupted matter and blood. 
art- IJhe left lobe of the lungs was almoſt waſted. He was con- 
the tinually waſting away. As the wound went upwards, it muſt. 
ite. reſt on the dijaphragma, | 

and | Sy | 


The Priſoner's Dahmer. 


Priſemer. I marched for my maſter in the trained- bands, 
and was ſet centinel over the arms. One took up a firelock, 
1 ſtepped after him, and made him bring it back. Others 
took up other firelocks on purpoſe to teize me, called me, 
Jack in Office, and threw ſtones, I bid the — 
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11% ROBERT HALLAM, for Muxpze. 
off, but did not ſtrike her: The deceaſed ſaid, I was a bread 


and cheeſe ſoldier, 2nd if I behaved well I ſhould have. an egg 
for ſupper. He ſmeared the arms with a bit of meat; and 


N then kicked the duſt on them. I told him, if he would not 


keep back, I would give him a flap, and I ſtruck him with 
the flat of my ſword, upon which he ſtruck me in the face 
ſeveral times, 1 retreated, and held my fword thus 


to keep him off, and whether the mob puſhed him, or he 
came forwards. of himſelf, I can't ſay, but he run againſt the 


point of my ſword. R 


Moſt of theſe particulars were confirmed by ſeveral wits 


neſſes, and others gave him the character of a peaceable, ſober 
young man, and not ſubject to quarrel, ſwear, or give abu- 
five language. 5 5 | Bog, hs 


The jury acquitted hin, 
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ROBERT HALLAM, for the Muzpes of his Wirz, 


| „ 


R OBERT HALLAM was indited for the murder of Jane 
his wife, ſhe being then big with child, by throwing her 


out of a window one pair of ſtairs high, upon a ſtone pave- 
ment, whereby ſhe received ſeveral mortal . bruiſes, of which 
ſhe inſtantly died, Dec. 9. | its 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's inquiſition - 


for the ſaid murder. | 

5 The witneſſes | were examined apart. | 

4 Charles Bird, the priſoner's apprentice. On Wedneſday 
Dec. 9, about eleven at night, I went to bed, and fell afleep, 


but was waked by a noiſe between twelve and one. I heard 
my miſtreſs, in the room under me, cry Murder! For God's 


| fake don't murder me! for the Lord's ſake, Robin, don't 
murder me! pity me, for Chriſt's ſake ! for my poor fami- 


ly's ſake! Then ſhe called to me, Charles! Charles! Charles! 


And once ſhe cried louder than ordinary. The prifoner ſaid, | 


Gd d—n ye, what do ye want with Charles? I was afraid 
he would come up to me, and ſo I ſtept out of bed, and was 


going to get out of the window to ſave myſelf, but a child 


«that lay with me (who was lame, and. could not ſpeak m_ 


28 > 2 v5 >. 2 See 
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tho" it was ten years old) cried Sharly ! Sharly ! do not go. 
So I went into bed again. I heard a great many violent 
blows, which by the ſound, I thought were given with the 


tongs or fire-ſhovel. By and by the neighbours cried mur- 


der! and 1 heard the ſtreet door open, I thought the people 
without had broke it open, but preſently the priſoner came 
up ſtairs into his own chamber; I knew it was he, becauſe I 
heard him a ſcolding again. I got up about fix in the morn- 


ing, and as | was going down ſtairs, I heard a low voice, 


(which I thought was my miſtreſs's) and it ſaid, Charles, ſtrike 


à light, and draw ſome beer in the tin- pot. I did ſo, and 
brought it up, and the voice ſaid, ſet it down upon the cheſt 3 


which I did, but I neither ſaw his nor her face, for they were 
both covered in the bed. Then the voice bid me make a fire, 
and I made one, and while I was blowing it up, I heard two 
or three diſmal groans. This was between fix and ſeven in 
the morning, and then I went to my work at the plying- 
place, a ſtone's throw from our alley. The priſoner is a 
waterman, and J am his prentice. About eight o'clock Job 
Allen came and told me my miſtreſs was dead. Then I have 
loſt a very good miſtreſs, ſays I, and fo I ran home and ſaw 
Dr. Smith and the conſtable, and the priſoner, and found it 
was too true, my poor miſtreſs was dead indeed.  _ 
Priſoner. You ſaid you thought it was I that came up ſtairs, 
becauſe you heard my woice afterwards. How do you know 
but it was your miſtreſs that came up ? 1 Ie 
Bird. I thought it was not poſſible for her to come up ſo 
readily, after ſo many violent blows had been given her. 
Priſoner. Did you hear us both go down? of | 
Bird. I do not remember that I heard any more than 
One. ö | 8 85 42 
Priſoner. When you came home to dinner the day before 
this happened, did not ſhe ſay ſhe would give you no victuals, 


| for ſhe deſigned to make away with herſelf? 


Bird. No, there was cold beef for dinner. I deſired ſhe 
would let me broil it, and ſhe ſaid with all her heart. She 


Was as good a woman as ever broke bread. | 


Ann Anderſon. I live next door to the priſoner. There is 
only a thin deal partition betwixt his room and mine. Be- 
tween twelve and one that night, I heard him ſay to his-wife, 
G—d dn ye, tell me the truth. Several blows were given. 
I waked my huſband, and ſaid, Hallam's a beating his wife 
according to cuſtom. She got from him, and run down ſtairs, 
and out at the ſtreet door, he followed. I opened my win- 


dow, and ſay him beat her in the ſtreet, and force her in a- 


gain. 
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Tris ROBERT HALLAM, for Muzvzx. — 
gain. He ſhut the door, and while ſhe was in the entry the 


called Charles! Charles! Charles! When they came into the 


Chamber again, [ heard a great many unmerciful blows, which 


by the jarring ſound, I thought were given with the fire ſno- 
vel or tongs ;. and as if her breath was almoſt gone, ſhe cried, 


Oh! Oh! Oh! The blows were more like beating an ox 


than a woman big with child. Soon after ſhe cried, O Robin! 


ſpare my life! don't kill me, for God's ſake ! for Chrift's 


ſake! for my poor infant's fake! Then I heard a ſtruggling 


and ruſtling towards the window. She gave a lamentable 


ſhriek, and preſently ſomething ruſhed from the window with 
— the window frame had follow- 


bed, and ran to the window, and looked out. He ran down 


ſtairs, and out of doors in his ſhirt, with a candle in his hand. 
His wife was lying. in the ſtreet. He d—d her for a b—h, 
and ſaid, ſhe was drunk, and ſetting the candle down on a 


bench, he took her by the arms, and dragged her backwards 


up the ſteps into the entry, and ſhut the door. As he was 


hauling her in, I called out, You villain ! you have thrown 
your wie out of the window, and killed her. The neigh- 


bours were alarmed, and came out, and ſaid, For Chriſt's 
fake don't uſe: the poor woman ſo, but let ſomebody help her. 
But he would let nobody. When he had got her in, I heard 


ſeveral groans, and thought ſhe might be in labour, for ſhe 
was ſo near her time, that ſhe looked every hour. But about 
fix o'clock ſhe died; and half an hour after, he went and 


brought a midwife. O ye villain, ſays I, you have called a 


midwife now your wife is dead ! About nine, I went in, when 
the doctor was there, and he ſaid, ſhe had been dead a long 
time. Her right hand was cut acroſs the fingers, and the win- 
dow poſt was bloody with ftruggling. The priſoner ſaid, ſee 
how the wicked jade has cut her hand with the glaſs window 


in getting out. But I looked, and there was not one pane 


of glaſs broke, nor any of the glaſs bloody, but only the 


His wife ſhewed me her arms twice, a good while ago, and 
they were as black as your lordſhip's gown, and therefore he 


has bore me malice ever ſince. 


Suan Anderſon. The priſoner came home between eleven 
and twelve at night, and begun to beat and abuſe his wife. 
She ran down ftairs, but he followed, and catched her juft 
without the ftreet door, and beat her ſo barbarouſly, that he 
raiſed all the neighbours. He beat her through the entry up 


"  ftairs, and in the chamber. She cried, Oh! Oh! Oh! and 


af ter- 


ROBERT HALLAM, for Mozpen, 


afterwards, O Robin, what are you going to do? for God's 
ſake ſpare my life! don't kill me for Chriſt's ſake ! for my 
poor family's fake ! Then I heard a ſtrugling and a ruſtling, 
like the ruſtling of a tarpaulin. The woman gave a great 


ſhriek, and ſomething ruſhed at once out of the window. 


117 


1 


could hear very plain, for there's only a thin partition parts 


his room and mine. 


I and my wife jumped out of bed, and 


went to our window. The deceaſed was then lying on the 
ftone. pavement like a log, and neither ſtirred hand nor foot. 
The priſoner came out with a candle, and ſetting it down, 
he took her by the ſhoulders, and hauled her upon her back 


up three ſteps. 


My wife and others called to him, but be 


took no notice of them, but ſhut the door, and dragged the 
deceaſed up ſtairs. It muſt be he that did it, for no body was 


there to do it but himſelf. I heard ſeveral heavy groans. 


Priſmer. Did not ſhe walk up ſtairs herſelf ? 
Swan Anderſon. Walk! No, it was impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould. | 
Priſoner. Did not you afterwards hear her ſpeak in the 
| chamber ? 


S. A. No, and ] believe ſhe was not able 1 to ſpeak; but I 


heard you mutter ſomething to yourſelf, 
John Fleming. 


I live next door to the priſoner, | in the 


back part of the houſe, and can hear every word that is ſpoke 


in his room. 


I have frequently heard out-cries of murder. 


Particularly about three weeks before her death, he beat her, 


and fwore he'd be her butcher, if he was hanged for it. She 


cried out, Oh! for God's fake, mercy ! pity "me! pity the 


tender infant within me! Den ye for a b—h, ſays he, 


1711 


ſend you and your infant to the devil together, T'll ſplit your | 
_ ſkull, and daſh your brains out againſt the back of the chim- 
ney! I know ſhall come to be banged at Tyburn for ye. 
And. the night ſhe was killed, I heard him give her a great 
many blows: For God's fake, ſays ſhe, and for my poor 


children's ſake, don't murder me! Then ſhe called Charles! 


Charles !. Charles! And afterwards gave a great ſhriek. 


I 


heard Mrs. Anderſon get out of bed, and open her window, 


and ſay, He has thrown his wife out of the window. 


1 


ftruck a light, and ſaw it was half an hour after twelve. 
After he was taken up, I heard him ſay, I will not wrong 
my conſcience, I believe the blows I gave her, and my threat- 
ening to fetch my cane, made her go "Out of the window, but 


I was not then in the chamber. 


He was before a juſtice nine 


months ago, for throwing her on the bed, while he had a 


knife in his mouth, and threatening | to op her ur. 


— R Priſaner. 
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Priſon:r. Did not the blows ſound as if they were 2gainft 
% i open L 
F. F. No, they ſounded as if ſtruck againſt a human 


Priſoner. Had ſhe any marks after ſhe was dead? 


F. Ves, all her left fide was black, and ſo was the 


body of the child within her, and part of its head was 


- greeniſh. 


Ann Anderſon. I found a great many marks of black and 


blue, that muſt have been made by dreadful blows. 
James Furnell. I and Richard Horſeford were going along 


the ſtreet that night, and near 100 yards before we came to 
the priſoner's door, I heard the blows, and an out-cry of Oh! 


Oh! As we came nearer, the cries encreaſed. Says I, to Mr. 
Horſeford, This fellow will kill his wife. We paſſed the door, 


for we were going to a houſe beyond, but thinking we had 
gone too far, we turned back. And I heard the woman ſay 
twice or thrice, For God's ſake, Robin, ſave my life ; don't 
throw me out of the window. I did not imagine the fellow 
would be ſuch a villain ; but ſuddenly the caſement burſt open, 


and ſhe came out with her back foremoſt, and fell upon the 
ſtones. There was a candle in the chamber, and I ſawa 

man, which J believe was the priſoner, near the window. 1 
was within ten yards of her when ſhe fell. She groaned, but 


was not able to riſe, The priſoner preſently came down with 
a candle, and took her by one arm, and ſaid, G—d d—n 
ye, for a drunken b—h, get up; but finding her helpleſs, he 
ſet down the candle, took her by, both arms, dragged 
her in, and locked the door. She had neither ſtocking nor 


cap on, but only her ſhift, a flannel petticoat, a looſe gown, 
and one ſhoe: we went and told the watch, but they only 
laughed at us, and next morning I heard ſhe was dead. 


Priſoner. Did you ſee me puſh her out? 


J. F. No; but I heard a ruſtling like oppoſition, and as 


ſhe came out, ſhe gave a terrible ſhriek, and when you came 
down, you was in your ſhirt and night- cap. 


Richard Horſeford. Coming along Rope-maker's-fields, 


with Mr. Furnell, and juſt as we turned out of Church: Lane, 


J heard ſeveral blows, and going nearer, a woman crying out, 


murder! For God's ſake, Robin, ſpare my life: ſpare my 
life this time. This fellow will kill his wife, ſays Mr. Fur- 


nell. No, ſays I, tis only a family quarrel, and we ſhall get 


no thanks for meddling between a man and his wife, and ſo 
we paſt the door; but, thinking we had gone beyond the 
place we were going to, we turned back, and heard the wo- 
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preſently there was a great ſhriek, and cry of murder. So i 
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man cry, For God's ſake, Robin, don't throw me out at the 
window! For the Lord's ſake, ſpare my life! I looked up, 
and ſuddenly the caſement flew open, and ſhe came out at 
once with her back foremoſt: I ſaw the glimpſe of a man in 
the room. She lay on her back like one dead. A man came 
out in his ſhirt with a candle, and put one hand under her, 
to lift her up, G—d d—n ye, for a drunken b—h, fays he; 
but, finding he could not manage her with one hand, he ſet 
down the candle, and dragged her in with both. We went 
to the watch-houſe at Dicks Shore, but none of the watch- 
men were there, and at laſt we found them at an ale-houſe. 
Elizabeth Emerſon. I ſaw the deceaſed the afternoon before 


me Was killed, and ſhe ſaid to me, I ſhall be murdered to 


night, for my huſband is gone to Will. Perkins's, and there 
he'll get drunk. He has kept an account of my reckoning, 
from the 11th of March, hut now he has moved it to the 
11th of April, and told me, if I would not lay the child to a 
man in the country, he wiſhed the devil might fetch him in 
a flame of fire, if he did not murder me when he came home. 
And ſo ſhe defired me to leave my door open, that ſhe might 
run in and hide herſelf. 1 promiſed her I would. I don't 
know whecher ſhe was coming to my houſe or no, but he met 
her, and ſhe turned back. He beat her up ſtairs, and ſwore 
he would make her remember leaving the houſe. Afterwards 
I heard ſomething fall into the ſtreet. I ran out, and then 
he was dragging her by the ſhoulders, and, when he had got 
her into the entry, he-threw her down, and ſaid, Dead or a+ 
live, lie there! It was his uſual practice to beat her unmerci- 
fully two or three times a week. | | . 
Sarah Lane, midwife. On Thurſday morning before eight, 


the priſoner called me to come to his wife, and deſired me 


to make haſte. I thought ſhe might be in labour, for I knew 
her time was out: but he told me, ſhe had got out of the 
window, while he was in another room. When J came to 
her, ſhe was dead, her face, hands, and feet were quite cold, 
but her body was a little warm. One aſked him, how ſhe 
got up ſtairs? and he faid, ſhe walked up. At night we 
ſtripped her. There was a great bruiſe on her left arm, and 


ſeveral bruiſes on her back and ſides, like ſlaſhes. Her right 


hand was cut. The chila was full grown, and black from 
head to feet. Ip Ye | RE 
Sarah Adams. A little after twelve, on Wedneſday night, 
I happened to be up, and a neighbour ſaid to me, Hark! 
there's a crying out, our little neighbour is in labour. Eu? 
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went * fat at Mrs, Mingo's door, which is- almoſt oppo- 


ſite to the priſoner s door. The deceaſed cried, For Chriſt's 
| fake, don't murder me] For God's fake ! For my own fa- 


mi y's ſake, ſpare me] Charles! Charles! Charles! Gd 
d- n you for a b— b, ſays the priſoner, what do you want 


Charles for? ne blows followed. The window was 


forced open, and ſhe came out, and ſeemed to catch at the 
ſign · poſt, but miſſed it, and fell upon the ground, and gave 
diſmal groans. The priſoner came out in a ſpeckled ſhirt, 
with a "candle, and ſaid, Gd dn the b—h, ſhe's drunk, 
and has thrown herſelf out at the window. He dragged her 


in, ſhut the door, and then went up, and ſhut the caſement, 


and put out his candle. Mr. Furnell and his friend were 
coming by when ſhe fell. 

Elix. Mingo. I ſays to my mother, Lord, mother! Mr, 
Hallam is beating his wife, ſhe came out at the door, and he 


| hauled her in again, ard'afterwards I heard more blows, and 


heard her ſhriek, and then heard her come Jump out of the 


window. 
Joſeph Woodward, ſurgeon. I viewed the body of the de- 


ceaſed. Her arm had three or four bruiſes, like the marks of 


a ſtick. There was a wound in the palm of the right hand, 
pe — an inch long, and a quarter deep: it ſeemed to be a 


| ſtab with a knife. I did not take notice of the ſmall bruiſes. 


J opened the body. The abdomen was full of contuſed blood. 
The infant, which was dead, but full grown, was forced out 


e the womb all but its fron.” believe the fall was Gs cauſe 


of both her death and the child's. a 

Mary Thompſon. Hearing diſmal groans, 1 fad to Mrs. 
Adams, There's a woman in labour. But Mrs. Mingo Ctied 
Murder. Then I heard the deceaſed cry, For God's ſake, 
ſpare my life! don't murder me to-night, for my poor chil- 
.dren's ſake ! The priſoner took up the tongs, or ſhovel, as I 
gueſſed by the ſound, and gave her ſeveral blows. She ſhrick- 
ed, and preſently came backwards two double out of the 
window. I heard her groans, and ſaw the priſoner come out 
with a candle, and drag her in. 

Ann Brewit, the deceaſed's mother. The priſoner brovght 
2 bold fort of a woman to my houſe to ly in, and ſaid to my 


\ huſband, Father will you let her ſtay here? No, ſays my 


huſband. Then ſays the priſoner, your daughter ſhall ſuffer 
for it. My daughter complained to' me near-a year ago, that 
he put a knife in his mouth, and threw her upon the bed, and 
went to cut her open: 2 8 7 3+ 


Th: 
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The Priſoner's Defence. 


Priſoner. I ſha'l call witneſſes to give the court full ſatis- 
faction of my innocence. 


Eliz. IVukxinſon, The prifoner keeps an ale-houſe, the 


Three Mariners, in Rope-makers-Fields, Lime-houſe. 
Abcut ten o'clock, the morning before his wife died, I went 
thither for a pot of beer. She was ſitting by the kitchen fire, 
but taking no notice of me, I ſaid, Lord, Mrs. Hallam, what 
is the matter with you? why, ſays ſhe, I am thinking when the 
d-v-I will come for me. 

Lydia Stevens. About four o clock on Thurſday morning, 
I was going out to waſh, and called at the priſoner's houſe 
for a pint of beer. He had got a pot of water in his hand, 
and he ſaid, my wife has thrown herſelf out at window, and 
I with you 'would carry up this water while I draw your drink. 
So | went up and aſked her how it happened. Why, ſays ſhe, 
J cannot very well tell. Þ unfortunately dropped myſelf out 
of the window, and if J ſhould do otherwiſe than well, there 
is Anderſon: and Fleming are ſo hard mouthed that they will 


| ſwear my huſband's life away, but he is innocent of throwing 


me out of window. The window is about a yard from the 


floor. 


Ruth Tate, I heard Betty Mingo, the fiſh-woman, cry 
out murder! Mr. Pidgeon ſaid, What is the matter? and 
ſhe anſwered, Mrs. Hallam has thrown herſelf out of win- 
dow. I ſaw the priſoner take his wife up, and carry her i in, 
but did not hear him ſay any thing. 

Sabina Gibbs depoſed to the ſame effect. : 

Hannah Radbourn. The morning before ſhe died, ſhe was 
ſitting by the fire in a melancholy mood. I aſked her what 
was the matter? Why, ſays ſhe, the d-v-] is got in me, 
and will never leave me till I have made away with my- 


ſelf. 


Mary Carman. A fortnight before ſhe died, ſhe ſhewed 


me her arm. It was black, and ſhe ſaid, her huſband had 


hit her with a pint pot; but ſays ſhe, if any thing extraor- 
dinary ſhould happen to me, thoſe people at the next door will 
ſwear mi huſband's life away. 

Audretu Radbourn, the priſoner's brocdicn-lu-ties About 
four o'clock on Thurſday morning, I ſaw Lydia Stevens the 


v aſher woman | 
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| waſherwoman, at the priſoner” s houſe, and he was coming 
up with a pint of beer in his hand, and he ſaid his wife had 
hove herſelf out of window. I went up, and aſked her how 
it happened. She ſaid ſhe had been difturbed in her mind, 
and was poſſeſſed with the fear of the d-v-l, and fo ſhe hove 
herſelf out: and ſays ſhe, Flemi:g and Anderſon are fo 
malicious, that they would ſwear away my huſband's life, 
but he was not in the room when I did it, and therefore I de- 
fire you would put off your voyage, and appear for him at his 
trial. I never knew any diſpute betwixt him and his wife. 
Nathaniel Gull, After the priſoner was committed, I 
heard his apprentice, Charles Bird, ſay, that the priſoner was 
not in the room, but on the Jen when his miſtreſs fell out 
of the window. | 
Charles bird. 1 don't know this Gull. I never ſaw him 
in my life before. — 8 | 

George Taylor. I am ſubpœned on both fides. I heard 
Charles Bird ſay, that he was aſleep when the quarrel begun. 
The priſoner told me, that for three guineas he could procure 
witneſſes to confront the king's evidence, and prove his wife 

| hunarick: I aſked him how it happened ? He anſwered, [ 
won't wrong my conſcience, I believe the blows I gave ber, 
and my threatening to fetch my cane, made her throw herſelf 
out of window. She cut her hand in getting out. Go and 
ſee if the glaſs is not bloody. I looked, but found no blood, 
nor was the glaſs broke, but only cracked, ſo that it could 
not cut her hand. In taking an account of the goods, 1 
found in his waiſtcoat pocket a dirty cap of his ln which 
was a little bloody. 

Tho. Dowty. The priſoner told me he cut her wand 
with the hook of the window, but I looked upon it, and it 
was not bloody. | 

James Turner. Charles Bird told me, that the day "WICK | 
his miſtreſs died, ſhe called him names, -and he aſked her why 8 
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| ſhedid fo? and the ſaid, ſhe did not care what ſhe did, for ſhe 
muſt die that night. 

Will. Perkins, Thomas Chetwin; Charles Waters, and 
others, gave the priſoner the character of an honeſt man. c 
Priſoner. I had ten hours to make my eſcape, t 
which I ſhould have done, if I Lad been guilty; but 1 | t 
choſe to ſtay and take care of my children. 1 am as inno- r 
cent of her going out of the Mgt, as the ny in the. L 
womb. : 


. 1 fund him guilty, Death. — 


beat her moſt unmercifully. 


Vs 


ROBERT HALLAM, for MURDER, 12 


Toe Ordinary's 1 enen HALL AM. 


Robert Hallam, thirty- -four years af age, of honeſt pa- 


rents, who lived the next door to. him, had good education, 
in writing and accompts, and chriſtian principles, ferved his 


time at ſea, ſtudied navigation, and ſometimes he went as 


mate, and behaved himſelf always well at fea, an expert 


knowing ſailor, was a good manager of what he gained, was 


very honeſt in his dealings, and carried diſcreetly and civilly 


to every body, having had a good character in the neigh- 
bourhood, and beloved and reſpected by all his acquain- 
tance. 

About eleven or 3 Years ago, he married a wife, the 
unfortunate Jane, for whom he died; Then he gave over 


going to ſea, and took himſelf to work on the river Thames, 
as a waterman, wore the livery of the aſſurance- office, and 


had very good buſineſs in that way, having had two wherrics 
conſtantly employed. 

Nine years he continued in good friendſhip with his wife, 
and his affairs proſpered, and his wife bore him ſeveral chil + 
dren, three of which are til] living, He took up a public- 


| houſe, the care of which he committed to his wife, while he 


and his apprentice plied cloſe to the buſineſs of a waterman. 
This public-houſe was the occaſion of his ruin; for from 


that time there was nothing but jangling and diſcord betwixt 


them; mutual jealouſies, the greateſt plague of a family, 


ariſing, after that they never came to a good underſtanding of 


one another any more. 5 "1 

The firſt difference was one 4 when he was out, his wife 
being beſotted with drink, when he came home he found a 
poor old chair-woman taking care of the houſe, and her ſon 


drawing the beer. Being naturally of a haſty temper, be flew. 


into a violent paſſion, which he was too apt to do, and then 
in a moſt ſevere manner he gave his wife ſeveral blows. 

He alledged alſo, that ſhe not only drank, but debauched 
otherwiſe, and this his boy firſt informed him of; and alſo, 
that when he was at Graveſend two nights, the Jodger i in the 
houſe went into his miſtreſs's room. He ſeverely repri- 
manded her upon this information ; but ſhe denied all, and 
upon his promiſing not to maltreat her, ſhe owned familiarity 
with the fellow. Upon this, mne his word, he 
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124 ROBERT HALLAM, for Mvurnper, 
| Another time, when he was about a mile from home, a 
merry making, he knocked a long time at the door, and en- 
deavoured to puſh it open, but could not, continuing this half 
an hour, and making a great noiſe, a woman lent him a lad 
der to ſtep in at the window.; when he was ready to go in, 
his wife came very quietly, and faid, Stop Robin, don't 
break open the window, I'll open the door. Then he went 
in at the door, and ſnhe for an excuſe, ptetended to have been 
in a deep ſleep. When ſhe confeſſed the other matter, he 
| aſked her what ſhe was doing that night? She ſaid there wes a 
man, who did not live very far off, in company with her, 
and that her letting him out at the back-door, and then un- 
dreſſing herſelf, that ſhe might appear to have been in bed, 
was the occaſion of her delayi ing ſo long to let him in. d 

Notwithſtanding theſe aſperſions, the poor unfortunate wo- 
man had an excellent character of all her neighbourhocd, for 
her behaviour and conduct, both as to her modeſty, and in 
other reſpects, as ſeveral perſons who came to ſee him told 
me, and that they never heard, nor could they believe any 
ill report of her. 

On the other hand, ſhe ſuſpected that he went after ſtrange 
women, and they told of him, that he was familiar with a 
woman, whoſe huſband took it ſo to heart, that he fell ſick 
and died; and when he was. a dying, he ſaid to his wife, 
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Your keeping company with ſuch a man hath braken my heart: : 
the only requeſt I aſk of you is, that you do ſo no more. | 
But he dying, his advice was not complied with. I aſked him i 
about theſe things. He ſaid he never kept a miſtreſs, altho” \ 
he could not altogether plead innocence, only that he had not 5 
been much guilty that way. 4 
He ſaid, in captain Hind's ſhip they were taken by the pi- 

rates on the coaſt of America, and being all put on board 7 
the pirate ſhip, the captain came down to them in the hold, 

and exhorted them, with the moſt urgent reaſons he could v 
advance, to ſign the articles. They all with one conſent re- wv 
fuſed. Then the pirate. captain ſaid, Gentlemen, it is no in 
purpoſe to uſe more words: advance | come up to the dae 
deck: they all came to the quarter-deck, and then le 
the captain called for a quarto Bible, and laid it on a be 
table, went down to the cabin, and brought up a drawn ne 
ſword, and a cocked piſtol; the piſtol] he gave to a black, & 
and ſaid to bim, Whoever of theſe men doth not what I com- w. 
mand him, ſhoot him through the bead, which, if you don't be 

do, I'll ſtab you dead through the body; and in confirmation, ca 
he added a volley of oaths, Then they MO the Bible, hir 
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and four men were ordered to lay each of them his right hand 


upon the book, and to ſwear, by G—d, and the holy evan- 
geliſts, that he would diſcover no ſecrets pertaining to the 
ſhip, the Good-Fortune, and that he would, to the utmoſt 
of his power, do every thing contributing to the good thereof, 


and faithfully lay open, in order to prevent all plots and con- 
ſpiracies againſt the ſaid ſhip or crew. 


Thirteen men, which was the whole ſhip's crew, ford it, 
four at a time, while the captain ſtood holding the naked cut- 
laſs pointed to the black's breaſt, and the black holding the 
cocked piſtol directed towards the men, and ſaying, Swear; 
ſwear lads ; Sign, ſign brave boys; elſe he ſwore, 1'Il obey 
orders. Then the pirate captain ſaid, I will not force the 
captain into the ſervice, but I'll let you go free, Sir. But he 
added another chain of dreadful oaths, If you don't advertiſe 
all theſe thirteen men, as forced into our ſervice, and that 
they ſigned the articles againſt their will, at the firſt port you 


come to, if ever I meet with you again, I'll cut you into 


ſmall collops. 

They ſent ſome of their men on board the ſhip they had 
taken, but the new adventurers they kept on board the Good- 
Fortune, Hallam ſtaid only eleven days with them, for he 
with one of his ſhip- mates, pretending to go for ſomethin 
a boat, with difficulty made their eſcape, and went to Ma- 
tinico, where the French took them up, and would have 
hanged them for pirates, had not their late captain by pro- 
vidence been there, who declared upon oath, that they were 


two of his men, who were all compelled into the pirates ſer- 


vice ; upon which they were both ſet at liberty. 

He told alſo that he had been three other times taken by the 
pirates; but had always the good fortune to eſcape. 

The account he gave of the murder was, that he went out 


with company the day before, and coming home pretty late, 


went directly to bed. But his wife ſat on the bed ſide, turn- 
ing her garter in her hand, and not like to come to bed, he 
deſired her ſeveral times to lie down; ſhe would not, but at 
length run to the door, and down ſtairs. He jumped out of 


bed, and overtook her at the ſtreet-door, and took her by the 


neck of the gown, and forced her back into the houſe, and 
then he gave her two or three hearty blows. Upon this, while he 
was locking the ſtreet-door ſhe ran up ſtairs, and ſhut the cham- 


ber- door, with the poker, or ſome ſuch thing. He having the 


candle in his hand, and being in his ſhirt, deſired her to let 
him in, otherwiſe 10 threatened to beat her with bis cane; 
14 8 | but 
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but i it was hanging on a nail in the bed · chamber where ſhe was, 
Then he endeavoured to open the door by force, which he at 
laſt did, and as he was coming in at the door, fhe threw her- 
ſelf out at the window backwards. 

I aſked him how her hand came to be fo weandes? He ſaid 
that dropping down by the hands it had been hurt upon the 
iron hook which keeps the window open, and that ſhe had 
fallen down upon her feet, but being big with child, the fall 
had killed the child and her both. 

He reflected always on a woman, who declared ſeveral 
things contrary to ow and that ſhe had no good will to 
him. wy 
As to the two men, * ſwore that the woman cried out 
murder! for God's ſake don't murder me, Robin, don't 
caſt me out at window, &c. He could make no account of 
it, only. he ſaid he heard no ſuch expreſſions, and the fright 
ſhe was in, for fear of his beating her unmercifully, was the 
occaſion of her cry ing out, murder] but that he did not ſtrike 
her that night, excepting two or three hearty blows, after his 

dragging her in, when ſhe firſt went out. 

1 inſiſted that it was a very clear circumſtantial proof that 
they ſaw a man in the room when ſhe went out of the win- 
dow; and he 'owned that there was no other man in the 
houſe but himſelf. He ſaid, he could not help it, but the 
matter was fact as he told it. 

His ancient father came to viſit him; he fell on his knees, 
wept and cried moſt bitterly, and inſiſted on his innocence, 
at leaſt of heaving his wife out of the window. But that he 
was too ſevere in ſwearing at her, threatening and frightening 
her out of her. wits, and to death, and beating her in a bar- 
barous, cruel, and outrageous manner, he could not deny. 

He gave a paper conſiſting of prayers, vows, and proteſta- 
tions to almighty God, moſtly taken out of ſcripture, and 
A very devout and ee prayer for his children. 


The Ordinary s Account of his Character and Be: aviour at the 
Place f Execution. 


He appeared to be a diſcreet, ſenſible, knowing, and civil 
man; but the great misfortune of both him and his wife was, 
domeſtic diſcords, and mutual jealouſies: although both of 
them bore- a fair character of all the neighbourhood, He 
ſeemed to | have been of a Ay, paſſionate temper, never 

quarrelſome 
# 


— . 0 
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quarrelſome nor impertinent, but obliging to every body, re- 
ſpected by his equals, and often honoured with the company 


of men in a ſuperior ſtation. Very uneaſy and barbarous to 


his wife, altho' he loved her to the laſt above all women, and 
never intended to murder her. He at ſeveral times ſhed tears, 
but whether through fear of death, or in evidence of a ſin- 


cere repentance, we cannot polibly determine; for at other 


times he did not appear ſo much affected as one would wiſh. 


He declared himſelf penitent, that he hoped to be ſaved by 
the mercy of God, through the merits of Chriſt, and that 


he heartily forgave all injuries done him, as he expected for- 


giveneſs. 
* 


| At the Place of Execution 


Hallam ſhewed a great deal of reſolution, and undaunted 


| courage in his carriage, very deſirous of, and attentive to 


prayers, and when proper prayers were near a concluſion, 
deſired earneſtly, as the laſt favour to be granted him upon 
earth, that the bleſſed ſacrament might be. adminiſtered to 
him, which was accordingly done. 

I aſked Hallam, if it was true that he, with ſome others, 
had murdered the mate of a thip, upon, or ſome way nigh to 


the river, and thrown him into the ſea, and carried off 700l. 


which they knew he had about him? He fail it was a moſt 
ſcandalous and falſe report, for he never was concerned in 
any murder. When prayers were over, Hallam looked to 
the coach where I, with ſome others were, and ſmiling ſaid, 


(meaning the evidences) The Lord forgive them, for they 


know not what they have done. 


THOMAS EDWARDS, JAMES TRIPLAND, - and 
THOMAS PASTE, tor ROBBERY; and SARAH 
WHITTLE, for Frloxv, Feb. 1731-2. 


1 HOMAS EDWARDS, Hd Tripland, and Thomas 
Paſte, were indicted for aſſaulting Edward Prior, Tlerk, 
on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him; 
a hat, a hatband, a ſilk ſcarf, and 4s. Jan. 26, and 
Sarah IVhitle, alias IWheatley, for receiving the ſaid ſcarf, 


- knowing it to bo ſtolen. 
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Edward Prior. On Wedneſday the 26th of Jan. laft, at 


midnight, as I was going along St. John's-Street, I ſaw four 
fellows before me: 1 ſuſpected them to be rogues, but was 


not very uneaſy on that account; for I thought they could 


hardly be ſo abandoned, but that they would pay ſome regard 


to the c'oth, and not preſume to attack a clergyman. En- 
couraged by this reflection, I paſſed them, and turned up 
Swan-Alley, when I preſently heard two'men .come tripping 
after me. I then began to fear that J had entertained a more 


favourable opinion of them than they deſerved. I mended my 
pace, and they theirs, till I came into the broad part of the 


alley; and then Thomas Edwards (that young lad at the bar) 
came forward, and held a knife to me thus, — and bade me 


ſtand, which l did. Thomas Paſte, (that down-looking fel- 


low) came up next with NN" in his hand, which then, 
in the fright I was in, I took to be a piſtol; but have ſince 


i been informed that it was nothing but a claſped knife. James 


Tripland and Thomas Beck came laſt, and demanded my 


watch and my money. I gave them 4s and ſome half-pence, 
which was all the money 1 had about me: but as for the 


watch, I told them I had got none; tho” at the ſame time 1 


had it in my hand; for when J beard them coming after me, 
I flipped it out of my pocket. Then one of them ſnatched. 


my hat, and another took away my ſcarf: they ſwore at me, 
and made me run down an alley, . and then they went off. 

On the Sunday following, ſome perſons came from Rag- 
Fair to viſit a man in Swan-Alley, near my brother (Mr. 
Prior's) brewhouſe. They fe _ for a pot of beer, and fo fell 
into diſcourſe. ' And how goes trade your way? ſays one. 
Why'truly, but fo ſo; fays another, but robbing goes for- 
ward however. Robb ing! ſzys a third. Aye, replies the 
ſecond, ſee what a paſs the world is come to | we had a cler- 
gyman robbed here laſt Wedneſday night, between twelve 
and che. A clergyman ! fays the fourth to the firſt, Why, 


did not we ſee ſome fellows in Rag. Fair with a parſon's 


hat? And ſo we did, now I think on't, ſays his neighbour, 
The ale-houſe man, who was one of the company, acquaint- 

ed my brother with what had paſt; and the priſoners were 
afterwards taken in Rag-Fair. 

: cm You * you Was robbed about midnight was it 
ATK T. 

1 lt was moon- ihe but the moon was a nile 

clouded. : 

Gone. mm org 0 did | thoſe who robbed. you ay with 
you? | 
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Prior. About five or ſix minutes, 
Court. Did you ever ſee any of them before? 
Prior. No, not to my knowledge. 
Court. You ſay you were under ſuch a confuſion, that 
you took a claſp knife to be a piſtol: how then can you recol- 
left fo perfectly, that theſe are the very men? 
Prior. I ſhould not have been ſo poſitive, if my opinion 
had not been ſupported by Thomas Beck, one of thoſe con- 


| cerned in the robbery. 


Court. Were you poſitive to the priſoners when before 


the juſtice? 


Prior. I was more poſitive to ſome than to others; I fix- 
ed upon Paſte and Edwards for two of them. | | 


Court. Could you be pofitive to Tripland, without the 
help of Beck's evidence? 5 EE | 


Prior. I ſhould be very cautious of being poſitive to him: 


he was a dirty, thick-ſet, ſhort fellow; but there may be 


many ſuch about town. | 
| Paſte. Did not you ſay before the juſtice, that you were 
politive to none but Edwards? | 

Prior. ] ſaid indeed that Edwards's countenance ſtruck 
me moſt ; but at the ſame time I ſaid, I believed the others 
were the men. And as to Edwards, there is one thing in 
which I cannot but obſerve the hand of Providence. When 
he was taken up, and was about to be carried before the juſ- 
tice, - he changed his coat, in order, as I ſuppoſe, to diſguiſe 
himſelf; but the coat he then put on, was the very coat 
he wore when he robbed me; or one that was pretty mug 


A 


' Thomas Beck. About eleven o'clock, I and Edwards, and 
Tripland, met Paſte in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet: my lads, ſays he, 
what lay (that is, what enterprize) do ye go upon? We told 
him, we could find no better buſineſs than ſtealing lead; we 
call it the blue pidgeon, or buff- lay. That's a fooliſh way of 


living, ſays he, you had much better ſtop a coach. I propo- 
ſed to go into Wide-Gate-Alley, and break open a houſe ; but 


at laſt we agreed upon ftreet-robbery, We went to Shore- 
ditch, and attempted to ſtop a coach; but the coachman 
whipped his horſes, and drove into Hoxton-Square. Going 
a little farther, Paſte cried out, Boys, here's a cock ! (that 
is, a man) We went up to this cock, but he cried out, 
Fire! Fire ! and ſo we let him paſs, for fear he ſhould alarm 


all the neighbours. We went along Old-Street, and ſo to 
dt. John's. Street, without doing any buſineſs: but in St. John's - 


Street, 
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Street, Paſte called out again, Boys, here's a ſmall-coal man! 
let's ſtop him: they wear the beſt of hats. 
Court. A ſmall- coal man? what did he mean by that? 
Beck. A parſon. We call a parſon a ſmall- coal man, be- 


cauſe their habits are ſo much alike : ſo we looked in the par- 


ſon's face, and let him go on; but we followed at a little 
diftance. He turned down Swan-Alley ; Edwards ſtepped 


forward with a knife in his hand, and ſtopped him. Where- 


of another man was coming by at the ſame time, and Paſte 


ſaid, Boys, bid him ſtand ; which we did. I fell a ſwearing 


at the parſon for his watch: he ſaid, he had none; though 
it ſeems his watch was in his hand at the ſame time; but J 
was fool enough to believe him, becauſe he was a parſon, 
However, I ſwore and curſt at him bloodily for his money, 
and he gave me four ſhillings and three half- pence. Paſte took 


bis hat, and I ripland his ſcarf, And fo we left the poor par- 
. ſon, and went into Catherine-Wheel-Alley, and ſtole a hun- 


dred weight of lead off one of the new houſes that are unfi- 
niſned. We were afterwards all taken, and I gave informa- 


tion againſt my companions. 1 have known Tripland and 


Paſte but a little while ; but Edwards and I have ſtole thirty 
hundred weight of lead together. We were bid 88. 6d. for 
the parſon's hat in Rag-Fair, but we thought it worth more. 
So we went from thence to ſee a younz woman in the Comp- 
ter. I was taken ill, and giving the hat to Tom Paſte to 
pawn, I went home to take a ſweat: Paſte came to me next 
morning, and ſaid, he had pawned the hat for four ſhillings 
and ſix-pence, in Biene ee | 

Richard Hancock, headborough. On January 30, I and 
others went to ſee a man who was fick and lame, in Swan- 
Alley. We ſent for a pot of beer to his room ; the ale-houſe 
man, who brought it, talked about trade, and ſaid, 
there was nothing but robbing there-a-way; for ſome rogues 
had -robbed a parſon. What, ſays. I, do they rob the cloth? 
Why, ſays Mr. Wood, now you talk of rogues and parſone, 
I remember that laſt Thurſday, as I ſtood at my ſhop-door, 
in Rag-Fair, I ſaw four ſhabby fellows playing the rogue, 
and puſhing one another over the kennel, and one of them 


had a great flopping hat, without loops; and I ſaid to my 


journeyman, Does that great hat Jook as if it belonged to that 


fellow? It looks more like a parſon's hat. 


| The ale-houſe man told this to Mr. Prior, the brewer, who 
ſent for us, and we told him what we knew. Next day Mr. 
Woog fent me word, that the four men were gone into the 


Yor ſhire Grey ale-houſe, We took them all; and by Beck's 
| nform- 
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information, we found this hat in pawn at Mr. Byton' „ in 
Skinner-Street. 

John Byton. Tom Paſte brought this hat to me. I had 
ſeen him before. 

Prior. This is the hat that I loſt, 

Thomas Paſte. I own myſelf guilty, and beg that I may 
die; but Tripland is innocent, I never ſaw him till the day 
before we were taken. 

James Tripland. I was juſt « come from ſea, and never 


ſaw Beck till the day before we were apprehended, 


John Ogden. I have known Tripland from a Child, and 


never heard no di-fame of his honour in my life, 


The Evidence againſt Sarah Whittle. 


Tom Beck. Whittle had bought watches and rings of Tom 
Paſte, and we went to ſell her the parſon's ſcarf. She aſked 


us when we made it? (that is, when we ſtole it) I ſaid, laſt 


night. Well, ſays ſhe, and what muſt you have for it? We 
told her eight ſhillings. She ſaid ſhe could afford to give but 
two ſhillings, and ſo we let her have it. 


Whittle, They aſked me to buy the ſcarf, but I told them 
I would have nothiog to do with it. 


Fohn Daviſan. I aſked Beck in New-Priſon, how he could 


ſwear againſt Whittle? He called me black-guard baſtard, 


and faid he would hang twenty, befare he would hang him- 
ſelf. 


The jury acquitted Whittle and e and found Paſte 
and Edwards guilty. Death. 


wet ſhall ſee in the next tt ſefflons, April, 1732, the trials of 
Tom Beck, for robbing J ohn Day da, the laſt NaN and 
Thomas Wiſeman, 
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Ea For I ſuppos'd they would be Joth; 


F * That youth ſhould dare to be ſo bad! 
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From the Grob- Street Journal, 1570 27, 1732. 


The following Cop 9. of VERSES, was fpoken lately at 


the Nen at Cambridge. 


* ON | night as home I tripp'd teh” 
Between the hours of twelve and one, 

Wrapp'd in my virtue and my gown ; 5 

(The hour it matters not a groat, 

Whether canonical or not) 

Tho” laymen, who at midnight roam 

We may ſuppoſe go reeling home: 

Jet upon blaſphemy it borders, 

Thus to aſperſe a man in orders. 

E The moon, who ſaw what was defign'd; . _ 
JIuſt reach'd a cloud, and pop'd behind 3 © 6 
Nor deign'd to lend one ſingle park, 
1 To give a light to deeds ſo dark. 
What could I fee without a light; 

When not a man o'th'tharpeſt ſight? 
The caſe is not ſo ſtrange, you know, 
Tis Sir John Falſtaff s Jong ago. 
- Beſides, Sir, I in anſwer thereto, | 
Saw them both well enough to ſwear to. 
'  - Tho? I ſuſpected much their air, 
Feet forward I refolv'd to bear 
Pluck'd up my little heart, and then, 
 Effay'd to paſs theſe buckram men, 


Abandon'd rogues, to rob the cloth. 

This, thro' good-nature, I believ'd ; 

Hut man is born to be deceiv'd. 
Then up ſtep'd that young graceleſs lad; 3 


4 


But in this place, *tis my intgntion, 

The hand of providence to mention 

Which, whilſt this rogue to Newgate goes, 
And, to diſguiſe him, ſhifts his cloaths, { | 
80 plainly did my cauſe efpouſe. 

For whilſt the crafty villain thought 

To be ſecure in's t'other coat, 


— 


He put on (it is ſtrange, pray hear it) » 8 
The coat he robb'd in; I aver it ; ' 
To be the ſame—or ſomewhat near it. 
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A partner in his crime he took, 
Yon fellow with the hanging look; 
ho, in conjunction with the reſts 
Held a claſp knife up to my breaſt : 
. | Which, thro? ſimilitude of look, 
My fears for piitol then miſtook ; 
And, in the fad affright I ſtood in, 
I'd thought fo, had it been black-pudding, 
Wich! they bid me ſtandz 
My money and my watch demand. 
Money J gave them, as they bade, 
Twas four-and-two-pence, all I had: 
But ſuly by evaſive catch, | 
1 told 'em, I had ne'er a "watch 
Now I wou'd have you underſtand 
T had one, but 'twas in my hand. 
And pray what caſuiſt could have ſhown, | 5 
What in this juncture ſhould be done? a 
' Grotius ſuppoſes like a tony, ET 5 
Servanda fides cum latrone: Yo, 5 
But I much better, by my own ſenſe, 1 
Anſwer'd this dubious caſe of conſctence, 9 
And thought ſtale Verbo ſacerdotis, 1 = 
as much beneath a wiſe man's notice: | | 
For full ten pounds my watch had bought, 
My word perhaps not worth a groat. 
*But in one inſtance I muſt own, 
'They ſhew'd a reverence for my gown. 
* Theſe padders, as goods contrabanded, 
My honorary ſcarf demanded ; 
hey would not take it, were*t my right, 
Pleafe but to ſhew how I came by't, 
Alas! 
I muſt no longer now aſpire, 
To paſs at leaſt for Dr. P 3 
No longer hear the cheering word, 
Here comes the chaplain to my lord: 
But wanting ſcarf, (who can endure it * 
Shall paſs perhaps for country curate. 
They ſwore, now I all ſwearing ſhun, 
And ſo in faith away I run. 


„ Bavivs.” 
This, it ſeems, was intended for a verlification of Prior's 
evidence: 5 


* What is emitted here, is ſo blindly primed in the . that it is 
not -cgibye, 
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The Ordirary's Hecount of Tnomas PasTE and 1 as 
EDWARDS, | | 


Thomas Paſte, twenty-three years of age, of honeſt pa- 
rents at Twittenham, had education in writing and accompts, 
and religious principles. His father bred him to his own bu- 
ſineſs of making of bricks. When he was weary of this, 

he learned to be a waterman. He uſed houſes in the Mint, 
where, with young women, he ſpent his time in drinking, 
and dancing. The companions he met with in theſe ill houſes, 
adviſed him to the highway, and all forts of wicked courſes. 
For three years paſt, he was one of the moſt profligate and 
abandoned wretches in the world; having ſpent all the day in 
drinking, whoring, and gaming, and the night in going out 
upon his unlawful purchaſes. He married two wives, but 
neither of them owned him under his laft calamity. Beſides 
| theſe, he was familiar with great numbers of other women. 
He was one of the moſt notorious ſtreet robbers, having com- 
mitted, as he believed, above a hundred ftreet-robberies. At 
length be was taken up, and admitted an evidence againſt 
Yates, and ſame others. 

He was let out of priſon nine or ten weeks ago, upon his 
parents and friends promifing to ſend him forthwith to ſea, 
they having provided a captain for that purpoſe ; but as his 
parents were in a public houſe, intending immediately to put 
him on board, he went to the door, pretending to make wa- 
ter, and run away, and they never ſaw him again, till after 
he was taken up and capitally convicted; when laſt week his 
old father and aunt coming to ſee him, they cried out bitterly 
in a flood of tears, . whilſt he ſtood obdurate : and his mother, 

_ who made him her fondling, is now turned almoſt crazy, and 

:. cannot come abroad. Being aſked, how he could be ſo har- 

44 | dened when his father and aunt were fo greatly concerned ? 

He ſaid he had unſpeakable grief and vexation upon his mind, 
though he could not expreſs it outwardly. 

He declared his faith in Chriſt, that he repented of all his 
fins, and died in peace with all the world. 

At the place of execution, Thomas Pafte, upon his enter- 
ing into the cart at Newgate, addreſſed himſelf to the numerous 
ſpectators in the ſtreet, and earneſtly defired all young people 
to take example from him, who was now to ſuffer moſt juſtly 
and deſervedly for the unaccountable naughtineſs of his life, 
for his notorious diſobedience to indulgent parents, Whoſe. 1 
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vours he had made an occaſion of habituating himſelf to vile 
company, which afterwards brought him into the commiſſion | 
of thoſe crimes, for which his days were in the prime cnt 


| ſhort. At the place, he owned he had been a moſt flagitious 


ſinner, but hoped he had made his peace with God. When 
prayers and all were over, he ſpoke to. the multitude to the 


ſame purpoſe as before. 


Thomas Edwards, not full ſixteen years of age, born in 


pittlefields, of honeſt parents. His father left him young, 


and his mother took care of his education ; but he was of 
ſuch a perverſe diſpoſition, that he would learn nothing, and 
continued in. great ignorance of chriſtian principles. They 
put him to a weaver, which was his father's trade ; but not 
willing to follow that, they put him to another buſineſs, 
which he likewiſe quickly left off, and took himſelf to pick- 
ing, ſtealing, ſhop-lifting, drinking, &e. and he alſo got in 
with ſome infamous women who were ſo baſe as to bear him 
company, though he was but a child, which ſpeedily brought 
him to the halter. He loved to viſit the priſoners in Newgate, 
where he got acquainted with Paſte ; and after he got laſt out 
of priſon, Paſte adviſed young Edwards to go with them upon 
ftreet robberies. Edwards, void of all grace, and formerly 
accuſtomed to nothing but pilfering, thieving, ſhop- lifting, 
&c. and being a villain ingrained, readily complied with this 
helliſh advice. The firſt and laſt fact that ever he did, was 


_ robbing Mr. Prior, the miniſter. He was an obſtinate boy, 


and utterly corrupted in his morals from his cradle, wes often 
in company with leud women, both before he was taken up, 
and in the priſon, and only delighted in the company of 
whores and robbers, He profeſſed penitence, cried a little, 
E Chriſt, and died in peace. | | 


At the place of execution, Thomas Edwards owned him- 
ſelf to have been one of the moſt villainous boys that ever 
was: he wept and cried in great plenty, as he had frequently 
Mes TT: ESE | | | 


T - 


; Paſte and Edwards were hanged at Ty burn, on Monday, 
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3 1 bruary 1731-2. „ 


ROBERT ATRKINSON, of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
fadler, was indifted for the murder of Ann Atkinſon, 
his mother, by throwing her down ſtairs, upon a payement 
of tiles, by which fall her fkull was broke, and ſhe received 
one mortal bruife, of which ſhe inſtantly died, Feb. 15. 
He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's inquiſition 
For the ſaid murder. 1 | NE . 
Mary Parrot, the priſoner's maid. Laſt Tueſday wag 
ſeven-night, between twelve and one in the morning, my miſ- 
treſs, the priſoner's mother, ſaid I might go to bed, for I was 
not very well, and ſhe would fit up for my maſter. My bed 
is below in the kitchen, and my miſtreſs lies with g. Sol 
went to bed and fell aſleep, but was awaked about one cr two 
o'clock by a noiſe above ſtairs. The priſoner was kugcking 
violently againſt the inſide of the door of the room where hg 
lay, which is even with the ſbop. I heard him call out to his 
mother, P n you for an old b—h, do you think I'll be | 
locked up in my own houſe ? She told him ſhe would not open. 
his door ti}! ſhe had opened the ſtreet-door firſt, I heard her 
open the ſtreet-door and go out, and ſhut it after her. The 
wee then came down into the kitchen, and faid to me, 
ary where are you? I anſwered, in bed, Sir; what do you 
want? I am come to bid you good night, ſays he, give me 3a 
buſs. I was ſadly frighted, for he was ſtark naked without 
bis ſhirt. Sir, ſays F you bad better go to bed. No, ſays 
be, I muſt have a buſs firſt. As he did not offer any rudeneſs, 
J ſuffered him to kiſs me once or twice, in hopes he would then 
go away. But he got upon the bed, without-fide the beds 
Eloaths, and lay very hard upon me, and endeavoured to put 
his hands into the bed, but with much difficulty I kept them 
out. I begged him to leave me apd look for my miſtreſs, 
who was gone into the. ftreet, and might come to ſome hurt | 
at that time of night. I had hardly ſpoke, when ſhe appeare 
by-my ded-ſide. She had let herſelf in, for the key of the 
ſtreet-door was found in her pocket when ſhe was dead. 
You dog, ſays ſhe, what buſineſs have you upon the maid's 
bed? D-——-2n you, you old b—h, ſays he, I don't k now 
what buſineſs you have in my houſe. She run into the coal- 
Yault to hide herſelf, and in runniog her candle went out. 
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He lighted a match, and went to look for her. She got by 
him, and run up airs, and he after her. I heard a great 
ſtruggling in the paſſage at the ſtairs-head, as if ſhe was en- 
deavouring to get from him. I heard no hlows indeed, but 
preſently ſhe fell down with ſuch violence, as if part of the 


houſe had fallen with her. She neither ſpoke nor groaned. 


He run down after her, and cried out, D n the old 
þ----b, I have murdered her, and I ſhall be hanged for her. 
Mary 1 bring the candle. J am coming, Sir, ſays I, but be- 
ing in a fright, I run up ſtairs in my ſhift to Mr. Gold's 
chamber, and begged I might ſtay there a little. Mr. Gold 
Aye, pray do, ſaid they, and 
bolt the door, for in his paſſion he may murder us too. The 


priſoner called again and again for a candle, and ſaid, he had 


murdered his dear mother, and he ſhould be hanged. At laſt, 


the gentlemen bidding me call the watch, I ventured down, 


and a waſher-woman came in with a candle and lanthorn ; 
but I was in ſuch a fright, that I don't remember whether 


I found the door open, or that I, or any body elſe opened 
it. The priſoner then called for a knife, or fork, to bleed 


his mother, I carried him a fork, He pricked her arm, 
and it bled a little. He trembled, and ſaid, he would give 


a thouſand pounds to fave her life; the had a napkin on her 


head, and it was bloody. He ſent for a ſurgeon. Mr, Martin 
came, and ſaid, he believed ſhe was dead. I had lived with 
the priſoner about a month. 

Gant. How did he behave to his mother in that 
time! | 

M. P. I have 3 heard him ſcold at her, Ver ſeen 
bim pull her by the noſe, and puſh his hand in her face 


 thus——— in anger. 


Priſoner. How much liquor did you fetch your miſtreſs 
that night ? 

M. P. I fetched her half a pint of gin, and ſhe gave it me 
to carry a glaſs to the watch, and another to a woman; but, 
don't remember that ſhe drank any of it herſelf, I know 
ſhe would drink a great deal, but I never ſaw her fuddled: 
for ſhe had uſed herſelf to it io, that it would hardly diſorder 


— 


4 riſiner. Was I drunk or ſober ? 8 
M. P. I believe he had been drinking, but 10 cannot ſay 


that he was drunk, I have ſeen him much worſe: he ſeemed 
fo be ſenſible ; but was in a great paſſion. 


Arthur Gold. I and my yeunger brother lodge i in the houſe, 


vp one pair of ſtairs. About. two in the morning, F.heard 
ow P nang 


a violent 
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a violent out- cry of murder, and going down I found the pri. 


ſoner in his breeches and ſhirt, opening the ſtreet-door. His 
mother had a candle in her hand, and one Mrs. Bowman ſtood 


crying with her hair looſe. The priſoner gave her ſeveral 
blows, and called the watch, and bid them carry her home, 


or to the round-houfe ; for he ſaid, ſhe was an impudent 


whore. But his mother ſaid, no, fie was an honeſt woman, 
and had brought him home, or elſe he had loſt his watch and 
money. When Mrs. Bowman was gone, the deceaſed pulled 
me by the ſleeve, and pointed to the priſoner's door, that I 
ſhould get him to bed. I perſuaded him into his room, and 
as he was undreſſing, he called his mother a wicked, drunken 

monſter, and ſaid, that ſhe hai been the ruin of him, and 


that he had paid fifteen pounds for her but a tew days before. 


She faid, if it was ſo, it did not become him to tell her of it 
in that manner: at laſt, I got him to bed. She thanked me, 
and went down, and I went up. I believe they bad both 
been drinking, but neither of them appeared to be much dif- 


ordered. 


J had not en a bed three minutes, when L heard a violent 
noiſe at his door. He ſwore he would not be locked in. I 
heard his mother ſay, if I muſt open the door, I'll leave the 


| houſe. And when his door was opened, I heard the ſtreet- 
door ſhut, and then I was pretty eaſy. But it was not lon 


before I heard a running, and a ſcuffling noiſe, as if two 
were ſtruggling, and ſomething fell down with a violent force: 
The maid came up to my door bare-footed. Lord, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, my maſter has murdered my miſtreſs, and I am afraid he 
will murder me too. So, I let her in, and in a little time, I 


and my brother, and ſhe, went down. I believe my brother 
opened the ſtreet-door, and called the watch. I went into 


the kitchen, where I faw the priſoner Baer, ſtark-naked, 
wich his mother's head in his lap. O God ! ſays he, what 
{hall I do! my mother is dead. 


Geerge Miller, watchman. As I was calling the hour of 


the night, 1 came to- the priſoner's door, and heard a ſort of a 
diſpute within between him and a woman: at laſt, I heard 
blows, and the woman cried murder! upon Which i knocked 
heartily at the door, and he opened it, and aſked, who I was f 
I anſwered, | am your watchman, Sir. Then, ſays he, light 
this woman home, 2nd I'll give you ſix-pence. But feeling 
in his pocket, he had no money, and fo he aſſed his mother 
for ſome. She ſaid, ſhe had no filver. Why then, damn it, 
ſays be in a paſſion, give me gold. The woman had no head- 
clvaths on when ſue came out of te houſe, but ſhe had theni 
in 


6% 
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in her hand, and put them on at the door, and ſo I lighted 
her home. And going back again, I found a waſherwoman 
at the priſoner's door, and ſhe ſaid, ſhe believed there was 
murder done. The door being open, I went in, and down 
ſtairs, where I ſaw the priſoner fitting as naked as he was 
born, with his mother's head between his legs. I went and 
called the conſtable, and others, and the priſoner ſaid, he had 


murdered his dear mother, and he called for a pen-knife to 


let her blood. | | 
Court. Are you ſure he ſaid murdered ? 
G. MH. Yes; and Mr. Cockerel the conſtable was there 


at the fame time. 


James Cockerel, I was there between three and four. The 
priſoner had then got a govin on. He ſaid, he was afraid his 


poor mother was dead. But I don't remember that I heard 
the word murdered. | 


Will. Plowman, watchman. I found him ſitting naked, 


with her head between his legs. I afked him, why he ſat in 


that poſture? And, ſays he, J never lie in a ſhirt. I am 
afraid I have killed my dear mother, and I ſhall be hanged. 
Lend me a fork or a penknife to fave her life if I can. Then 
I went for Mr. Martin, the ſurgeon. 


 Foſeph Barber, the priſoner's apprentice. I was awaked 


about two in the morning, by a noiſe that was made by the 
priſoner's quarreling with Mrs. Bowman, who is our embroi- 


dereſs. I heard her ſhriek and cry murder. He bid the 


watch take her away, and ſhe ſaid, Aye, for God's ſake do! 
Get me out of this houſe. After ſhe was gone, I heard him 
knock at his room door, and ſay, that he would not be lock- 
ed up in his houſe. And his mother ſaid, What the devil ails 
the man? 1 won't open it, or if I do, I'll go into the ſtreet. 
Then I heard both the doors open, and the ſtreet door ſhut 
again, and in a little time J heard her open the ſtreet door 
with a key, and come in. I lay up three pair of ſtairs, but 
the ſtair caſe is made with a well-hole, fo that. I could hear 
very plainly. By and by ſomething fell down ſtairs, and he 
cried, Oh! what have I done? Mary! Mary! bring a light. 
Capt. Dunbar, who lodges up two pair of ſtairs, called out 
to me, For God's fake, Jack, get up; he'll murder the old 
woman! So I went down, and he was making his complaint, 


O my poor dear mother | ſays he, ſhe's dead! Why m_ 


you ſpeak to me? Then he bid me fetch a ſurgeon. I ſen 
a watchman for Mr, Martin, and went myſelf for Mr, 
Weems, i | 2; | 
| Court, 
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Court. Did you ever obſerve him to treat her in an undu- 


tiful manner? 2 | 
B. have ſeen him puſh her in the face. 
ir. Martin, | was called up about three, to come to the 


deceaſed. I found her lying on her back. Says I, She's dead; 


you have no need of me. The priſoner defired me to bleed 
her. I pricked her arm, bur ſhe bled but a ſpoonful, for 


there was no circulation of the blood. I obſerved a wound 


on the back part of her head, about an inch long, Next coy 
the coroner ſent for me, and (Mr. Weems being, with me) 

opened the ſkull,” and found it cracked in two places from ear 
to ear, and a piece of the ſkull ſeparated, ſo that it was im- 


poſſible ſhe ſhould ever ſpeak after the blow. There was a 
great deal of extravaſated blood in the ventricles of the 


brain. | 


Mr. Weems depoſed to the ſame effect. 


De Priſoner's Defence; 
Priſoner. All that know me inwardly, know that] loved 
my mother above all things: that loved her as dearly as any 
thing upon earth: and. I believe ſhe has ſaid the ſame thing 


co all the world. I had been drinking at ſeveral places in 


the morning, and was at the tavern all the afternoon, and af 
night | went to the ale-houſe. From thence I went to Mrs: 
Bowman's. She aſked me'for my watch, and a few ſhillings 


which I had, that ſhe might take care of them: arid ſo ſhe 


came home with me. My mother aſked her to ſtay and lie 
with her, but ſhe would not; and ſo I beat her, and called 


the watch to take her away. When ſhe was gone, Mr. Gold 


put me to bed, but I did not like to be locked in, and fo I 


got out, and went down to the maid, without my ſhirt, and 


laid myſelf upon her bed. And then my poor mother came 
down, and aſked me, what buſineſs I had with the maid ? 
and fo | got up, and 


run up ſtairs, and I followed her, and ſomehow or other, as 
ſhe was endeavouring'to get by me in the dark, I ſuppoſe her 
foot ſlipped, and ſhe fell down. And this is the truth, as I 
hope to ſee the face of Almighty God. | | 

Will. Atkinſon, the priſoner's brother. I am cook to Col. 
Handifide. I-uſed to vifit my brother when I was at leiſure, 


and always found a good harmony betwixt him and my mo- 


ther, 


C3 


3 


and my mother ran into the coal- 
vault; and I lighted a match to look for her, but then ſhe 
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ther, and if a haſty expreſſion happened to fall from him, he 
would be ſorry for it. I had heard ſome ſpightful people ſay, 
that he had uſed her ill when he was drunk. I aſked her a- 
bout it, and ſhe ſaid, O Lord ! Billy, it's quite otherwiſe : he 
has always treated me in the moſt tender endearing manner: 
ever ſon did. Ah Billy ! I wiſh you was but half ſo good. 
She had enough to maintain her, and therefore had no need 
to live with him, if he uſed her ill; but for four or five years 
paſt, ſhe has been very much given to drinking. 

Mary, the wife of Will. Atkinſon. I ſaw nothing but love 
and unity between her and my brother. I never ſaw any diſ- 
tu bance but once, when he deſired her not to drink ſo much. 
She always ſaid he was the moſt endearing and dutiful child 
that ever woman bore. After ſhe was dead, I heard Mary 
Parrot ſay, that the firſt time ſhe ſaw the priſoner, ſhe thought” 
by his looks he would come to be hanged : that ſhe would 
hang him if poſſible ; and that ſhe would hang him before ſhe. 
would be hanged herſelf. 

Court. What reaſon could ſhe have for Going: She would 
hang him before ſhe would be hsnged herſelf, when it don t 
appear that ſne was in any danger of being banged! ? 

M. A. Nay, I don't _ but fo ſhe ſaid, and that 
I'] ſwear. 

Mary Parrot. No, but ſome women ſaid they would let 
the priſoner lie with them to ſave his life; and a journeyman 
ſaid the priſoner ſhould lie with his wife, rather than be 
hanged ; and they blamed me for not letting him come to bed 
to me, becauſe; they ſaid, that would have ſaved his mother's 
life and his too. 1 was provoked at hearing them talk in ſuch _ 
a manner; and ſo I told them I would ſooner :ſee half the 
world hanged, than let him come to bed to me. N 

Mary Burnet. The Sunday before this accident, the de- 
ceaſed told me that her ſon Robert was the dutifuleſt child 
that ever was born in the world. And afterwards I aſked' 
Mary Parrot what ſhe had been ſwearing, and if ſhe: knew 
what an oath was? And ſhe ſaid as Wow ſhe would ſwear that; 
no, ſhe ſaid, what was that to me? And ſays I—and ba 
ſhe, I'll ſwear that — 

Court. What did ſhe ſay ſhe would ſwear?  . 

M. B. Why ſhe ſaid— But firſt I aſked her bas. 
Jam very much ſurpriſed——l aſked her, if ſhe had for- 
ſworn herſelf in ſwearing any thing againſt him unjuſtly. 

C. That was a very odd queſtion. And pray what an- 


* did ſhe make? 3 
8 W M. B. 
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AM. B. Why, the ſaid waly, ſhe'd {wear his life away, 
before ſhe'd loſe her own. 

C. Were thoſe the words? 

MH. B. Yes, the ſaid ſhe would fear bis life away, be- 
_—_ he thould tate hers. 

C. Repeat that again. 

A. B. She ſaid ſhe would hang him rather thap be hanged 
bertel. 'T'll take my oath ſhe faid ſo. 

Mary Sunderland. The Sunday night before this misfor- 
tune, the deceaſed told me, ſhe was the happieſt woman alive 


in a ſon, and it was her own fault, if ever the bad an angry 


word from him. 

C. How came you to talk about him juſt at that time? 

A. §. I don't know, we were talking about one thing 
or another, and ſo it came about. 

Priſones, My poor mother was continually praiſing me in 
all Company. 

1 Was afraid Mary Parent bad ſwore too raſhly, 
and ſo I ſpoke to her about it, and ſhe ſaid, Ill hang him if I 
can, for if he was not a vile wreich, he would never have 
murdered his mother. 


MA. Parrot. 1 don't know that I ever ſaw ibis woman's 


| Narr before. 


Mrs. Bailey. The night — the accident, J ſupped with | 


the deceaſed. We had two quarts of beer, and half a pint of 
gin. O madam ! fays ſhe to me, my poor dear child is my 
| beſt friend ; but when I am ill, I am afraid to let him know 
it, for fear he ſhould break his heart, After ſhe was dead, I 
ſays to Mary Parrot, Do you think he threw her down? As 
I hope to be faved, madam, ſays the, I don t know that he 
did, for I was a- bed, | | 
C. Sbe ſwears the ſame now. 


touched her. And pray, ſays I, did the drink the gin that I 


left? Yes, madam, fays ſhe, and ] fetched her half a pint 
more. Mary, ſays I, thoſe are ſad ugly looſe ſtairs at your 
houſe. Yes, madam, ſays ſhe, and fo they be. And ſays 


I, the poor old woman was very fond of her ſon. Aye, ma- 


dam, ſays Parrot, ſhe would bang balf the world to fave 


5 bim. 


M. Parrot. I ſaid I had fetched more gin, but that ſhe 


did hot drink it. The ſtairs are not ſo had but ſhe would go 


vprand: down Very. W in the dark; ne ſhe e much 


Bailey. No, but ſhe ſaid, ſhe believed he never 


1 | to | 
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to let me have a candle. There was only one of the ſtairs 
| looſe, and that was at the bottom. „ 
Mr. Wathins, apothecary. I attended the deceaſed in her 
illneſs laſt Chriſtmas. I never ſaw a fon more dutiful than 
the priſoner, he was quite tireſome in begging me to take care 
of her. The paſſage at the top of the kitchen ſtairs is not 
above a yard wide. The door that leads down the ſtairs is in 
the corner, and within a foot of the door going into the ſhop, 
ſo that a ſcuffle there might eaſily occaſion a fall. And if her 
foot ſlipped, the ſtaits are ſo ſteep, ſhe muſt certainly fall to 
the bottom. TH SE 
Kachel Reeves, I have known the priſoner thirty years. 
He was all obedience, tenderneſs, and affection ! The delight 
of his father's heart, and his mother was for ever prailing 
m. 
Charles Humes, the priſoner's journeyman, Mr. Hatchet, 
Elizabeth Baxter, a waſherwoman, and John Taeckell, ſer- 
vant to Col. Handiſide, depoſed that the priſoner was a Cu- 
tiful ſon, and they never knew any quarrel betwixt him and 
5 his mother, 8 „„ V 
| : \, Major Smyth. His mother ſaid he was very good to 7 
} ner. 8 | „ | 1 
Mary Phillips. Aye, and ſhe told me ſhe was bleſt in a 1 


ſon. 


N 

f William Fofter. And ſhe told me that when ſhe was ſick, 89) 

he never left her night nor day, but continually ſat by her bed 1 

/ and cried like a child without ceaſing. + 5 

William Baily. He always ſhewed the utmoſt concern 

8 When he ſpoke of her. I believe he would have been the laſt 

: man in the world that would have been guilty of any barba-, 
rity towards her. 3 Et 

Baily, brother to W. Baily, I was vaſtly intimate 


* with him. He was a dutiful ſon, and ſhe a good mother, 
1 only ſhe would drink. She has been at my houſe when ſhe 
* could hardly ſtand; and in ſhort, I was afraid my wife 
1 would follow her example. The ſtair-caſe is ſteep, dark, and 
3 dangerous. | | | 

a Henry Gobin. I live behind the priſoner's houſe. Be- 
15 tween two and three in the morning, I heard a noiſe, and 


cry of murder, and then all was quiet again. But, by and 
by, I heard him bemoan himſelf, in a very piercing way; 
arid then he called out, Mary J bring me a fork, or a pen- 
knife! Mary! Mary! for Jeſus ſake, Mary! What! will 
no body come a- near me? O my God! ſhe's dead | my poor 
Er U2z2 8 mother 
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mother is dead! ! But I did not hear a word of ſaying, I haye | 


- murdered my mother. 

C. Can you take upon you to ſwear that you heard every 
word ? | 
SCobin. Yes, every word. 


C. How? when you were behind the houfe, could vou 


hear every word that paſſed in the kitchen ? 
 Gibin, No, I did not ſay every word; but I did not hear 
; that word. 


Dinky; a ſadler. The priſoner was a perfect ſo- 


ber man, and continually reading good books, he was guilty 


of no manner of vice, neither drinking, whoring, ſwearing, 
nor any other ſin whatever. 

Some of the priſoner's witneſſes having attempted to inva- 
lidate the evidence of Mary Parrot, two reputable tradeſmen 
appeared in her behalf. 

Maiͤlliam Pompilion. | have known Mary Parrot ſeven years. 
She always had the character of a good, honeſt, ſober ſervant, 


and I don't believe fhe would [wear wrongfully upon any ac- 


count whatever. 
Eames Prior. I have 3 * longer. She has all along 


been eſteemed a ſober, modeſt, young woman. I never 


heard that her character was ever ſtained on any account; and 


J am far from thinking ſhe could ever be perfuaded to take a 


falſe oath. 

Priſoner. If the jury ſhould think there was any ſcuffle 1 
twixt me and my mother, I hope they will conſider there is a 
difference between that and malice. 


The jury acquitted bim; and found that Ann Atkinſon Was 
Killed accidentally. 
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THOMAS BECK, for RoBBERIEs, April, 1732. 
HOMAS BECK, was indicted for aſſaulting Thomas 


Wiſeman on the highway, and robbing him of a hat 
and wig, March 31. = 


* 


| Thomas Wiſeman. On Friday night, the laſt day of March, 
my maſter ſent me with a bottle of drops to Mr. Read in 


| Burr-ſtreet. It was a fine moon: light night; and about ten 


o'clock as I was returning homeward, at the top of Virginfa= 
ſtreet, I ſaw three men leaning over the rails of a ditch. The 
priſoner, who was one of them, was in a ſailor's dreſs, came 
up to me, and ſaid, Stand and deliver ! or you are a dead man. 
I told him I had no money: when preſently another of them 


came behind me, and knocked me down. I cried out, and 
they repeated their blows, ſo that I received two contuſed 
wounds, and was afraid they had fractured my ſcull. One of 
them took my hat, and another my wig. The priſoner 


examined my pockets, but could not ſearch to the bottom of 


my breeches pocket, becauſe I lay with my knees bent under 


me, ſo that I loſt no money. It was a bye-place. I made a 
groaning noiſe, and at laſt ſomebody opened a window, upon 
which they beat me again, and made off. I got up. Two 
of them eſcaped, but the priſoner was taken before he was out 
of my San. | | | | 

Priſoner. I aſked you before the juſtice if it was I that 
bid you ſtand ? And you ſaid no, 

T. W. I remember no ſuch queſtion. 

William Minart, exciſeman. In Ratcliff Highway, about 
forty yards from Virginia-ſtreet, I heard a cry of Stop thief ! 
and ſaw three men running different ways. The priſoner, 
who was one of them, coming towards me on the ſhady fide 
of the way, I ſuddenly feized him. The proſecutor ſoon came 
up very bloody, and charged him with the robbery. 


Juſtice Phillipe. I examined the priſoner ; he denied the 
robbery; and when I aſked him what buſineſs he had at the 
end of Virginia ſtreet ? He faid he was going to fee one Will 
Fleming, at the Hercules-Pillars ale-houſe ; but that houſe 
lies a quite contrary way, and has been ſhut up. this twelve- 


month. Somebody that ſtood by me ſaid, the priſoner was 
the man who was made an evidence laſt ſeſſions, and gave the 
Parſons the name of Small Coal Men. This inſtrument was 
found in his pocket: one part of it is a ſaw, that will cut an 
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iron bar ; another is a knife ; and a third is a tool, they call a 


Thomas 


mohock. He was ſo impudent, that when ] ordered his J 
hat to be taken off, he threatened to ſwear a robbery againſt K. 
me. | 55% | 
Priſoner. That inſtrument is a cock-fighting tool; it is of 1 
no uſe in the world, but to cut cock ſpurs with. Do 
Proſecutor. On the firſt of April, I received this threaten- th 
ing letter by the penny; poſt. EO | uf 
Court. Can * ſwear it came from the priſoner ? m 
Proſecutor. No, I rather believe it came from his two ac- — 
complices. | FE . | EG T 
Court. Then it is no evidence, and muſt not be read. = M 
| Priſoner. | He ſaid before the juſtice, he would hang me, m 
: if it coſt a hundred pounds, becauſe he would have me for an ſo 
g Juſtice Phillips. No, but one Mr. Harris did indeed = 
fay that he would endeavour to get the priſoner's body H 
; for an anatomy, becauſe he had made himſelf remark- H 
f able, by beſtowing the name of Small Coal Men upon the pa 
4 parſons. AED „ | 
I 3 m 
=P The jury found him guilty. Death. 1 
A copy of the letter mentioned in the preceding trial. 
L For Mr. Wiſeman, at Mr. Thompſon, a ſurgun, over againſt 4 
0 Old Gravel-Lane, Rattliff-Highway. . 
Th A W 
T | n | : 5 Cat 
b OV friend is now ſtarving in priſon but when he gets out kak 
4 we ſhall have anoportunit for revenge but if you ar fa- = 
| vourable in your euidenſe you may fave his life and then we Te 
; ſhal be willin to forgive you but if be dyes the devil fly away w_ 
2 with us ſoul and body if we do not ſhoot you and for the ekhze 2 
a man that ſtopt him we will fteal his head of before he is much _ 
q older which you may tel] him but-if you are favorable you wilt of 
1 prevent any miſchief from coming to you both | abt 
7 : 5 6 ; | * 
; By God this is the reſoluſhon f n 
1 90 
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Thomas Beck, was a ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting 
John Daviſon on the highway, and robbing him of a hand- 
kerchief and g woollen can. 

John Daviſon. Between ten and eleven at night, the pri- 
ſoner came up to me in Roſemary-Lane, and ſaid, D n 
you, I have met you now, and I'Il pay you heartily for telling 
the gentleman about the hat that Harry Whiteſides was taken 
up for *, and ſo he knocked me down with a ſhort ſtick, beat 
me; and kneeling upon my breaſt, took my handkerchief and 


my cap out of my pocket. It is very well! I know you, 


Tom Beck, ſays J; and with that he fell upon me again, 


threw me down, filled my mouth full of mud, and ftabb'd 
me with a knife in the left ſhoulder and right buttock. I loſt | 


ſome money too; but I will not ſwear he took it. 


Priſoner. This evidence is a very ſcandalous fellow, my | 
lord. He will rap + any thing for the ſake of the cole | 


He has been upon the diving lay & with Peter Buck. 
He told me himſelf, that Peter was nailed ||. in his com- 
n 
1 It is falſe; I never was in Buck's company in 
my life, ſo as to drink with him. 
Priſoner.. There is Harry Whiteſides will give you a cha- 
racter of him. 
Court. Where is Whiteſides? | | 
Prifoner. In Newgate. | 


Proſecutor. It is the man I was a witneſs againſt yeſter-_ 


day, for ſtealing a hat in a ſhop in Chraphdes: of which he 
was convicted. 

Court. Then he cannot be an evidence. 

Priſoner. Beſides, this Daviſon is very great with Sarah 
Whittle, the woman that bought the parſon's ſcarf 5 and be- 
cauſe I ſwore it upon her laſt ſeſſions, he has bore me a ſpite 
ever ſince. But one day, when ſhe had given him a black 
eye, he comes to me in Newgate, and ſays, D———n me, 
Tom Beck, how do you think this b—h Whittle has ſerved 

me? She has given me a black eye; and d——n me, if I 
am not ſorry to fee you here: and if a ſmack | ** will do you 
any good, it is at your ſervice. And ſo he gave me a quartern 
of gin, which he would hardly have done; if I had robbed and 


abuſed bim, as be {wears now. There i is Burton, who, 


* Whiteſides and George Scot were tried the day before for ſtealing a hat; 


and Daviſon was an evidence agaluſt them. 


+ Swezr, 1 Money, 
"7 OY 


§ Picking ockets, * | Taken up 
4% An oath, r 3 
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lies in Newgate for a fine, can prove that he gave me the 


gin. | * 
Court. Let Burton pe brought into court. [Enter Burton.] 
Here Burton! Did you fee the proſecutor treat the priſoner 


with any gin? 
Burton. No. I ſaw them talking ropether through the 


grate, and the priſoner filled his ſhoe with water, and threw | 


at the proſecutor. 
Priſoner. 1 came out of New- Priſon on the 26th of 


March, and was then very ſick, ſo that it is not likely I could 


commit this fa& on the 28th. 


Profecutor. He was taken up but three days afterwards, | 


for robbing Mr. Win and he was not ſiek then. 


The jury found him guilty. Death, 


The Orginary's Hecount of THoMAS BECK. 


Thomas Beck, dienten years of age. His father being a 


ſeafaring man, left his family nine or ten years ago; and the 


mother knowing nothing of him married another man, after he 


had abroad taken another wife: this expoſed young Thomas too 


much to the world, and may be interpreted to have at laſt 
in part occaſioned the wickedneſs and misfortunes of his ſhort 
life. 

However, his mother put him to ſchool, where be might 
Wen learned ſomething of chriſtianity, but that was what he 
minded leaſt, having had a natural prejudice againſt all virtue 
and ro5dnefs. When he ſhould have gone to fehool, he 


went to play with his wicked companions, - who hurried him 


apace to his deſtruction, playing in Moorfields, or idly em- 
ployed with the vileſt company. He went to no employment, 

but ſometimes affiſted the weavers, and then the plaiſterers. 
But he preferred thieving to any induſtrious or frugal way of 
living. He was uſed to pick-pocketing and thieving, when 
but ſix years of age. He kept company with abundance -of 


lewd women; one of the worſt he married. 


As he ſtopped one in the ſtreet, he was ſhot in the ſhoul- 
der with a ſmall ſhot; upon which they beat the man un- 
mercifully, and robbed him of all he had. At another time 


he went to Briſtol with a prize of 20 or 30 pound value, be- 


longing in common to his partners, becauſe he feared being 
taken up. He was the moſt audacious and impudent young 


fellow that ever I ſaw. He made regular reſponſes, and be- 


haved 


IF 


already, and that the next thing they were to do, was to 
make a button of his head. 
When he was once attacking a man in the ſtreet, he held\out 


_ a claſp-knife, and. ſhutting it with a noiſe, the man believing 


it to be a piſtol, delivered to him his money. 

A young man, not unlike himſelf, came to him in chapel, 
and ſpoke to him in time of worſhip and exhortation. 1 
cauſed ſome of the perſons who attended the priſoners, while 


in chapel, to remove the ſtrange man for his impudence and 
impertinence. Beck looked upon me with fury, as if he had 


a mind to do me miſchief; and becauſe I reproved him ſharply 
for ſuch a miſcarriage, he ſaid, he ſhould be very glad of an 
opportunity to ſhoot me. He was a moſt obdurate, impeni- 
tent thief and robber, and without any apparent ſign of re- 
pentarice. 

When his mother and ſome other perſon bailed him, as ſhe 
came out of New-Priſon with him in Clerkenwell church-yard, 
he ran away from his mother, and ſhe never ſaw him till after 


de was taken up for the robberies for which he died. The laſt 


of which, at the proſecution of Daviſon, he abſolutely denied, 


and ſaid, he was an entire ſtranger to the man, and that 
ne neyer knew him but in the 8 when he came to viſit 


him. 

At the place of execution. Beck had been very impudent 
and obdurate, but the day before his death he wept bitterly: 
and next morning at chapel he cried very much, and declared 


himſelf penitent for all the fins of his life, and deſired to die 
in the peace of the church. The very morning of his exe- 


cution, as he was going up ſtairs to chapel, he ſaid to a youn 
man, Now, if I had hold of the chain of your watch, l 


could take it out without your perceiving it. At the place, 


he defired to ſpeak with one Peter Buck, who came imme; 


diately up to the cart, and then Beck ſaid, I could not die in 
peace till 1 did you juſtice, for upon my trial 1 declared ſome- 


thing againſt you, which was altogether falſe, and this I de- 


fire the world to take notice of, and not to impute that al- 


ledged « crime to you. 


&- 


\ 


He was hanged at e, on Monday, 0 27s 


1732. 0 
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| haved ſedately and quietly. When I defired him to think on- 
death, judgment, and eternity, he faid, He had been judged 
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| EDMUND CHEESBOROUGH, for Forxetzy, May, 


1732. 


EPMUND CHEESBOROUGH wie indicted for forging 


a promiſſory note for fifty pounds, dated July 2, 1731, 
and payable fix months after date to Thomas Olivant, or or- 
der, by Richard Brumpton ; and an indorſement on the ſaid 
note, in the name of Thomas Olivant, and afterwards in- 
dorſing his own name thereon, and publiſhing the ſaid note fo 
indorſed, knowing the ſame to be falſe and countewfeit, with 


an intent to deceive and defraud Stephen Prue, and unjuſtly 
to charge Tho. Olivant with the payment of fifty pounds, 
to the great damage of the ſaid Stephen Prue, and Thomas 


Olivant. 


Stephen Prue.” On the twenty-ſecond of laſt Auguſt, Mat- 


thew Warren, whom I had ſome knowledge of, told me that 
a friend of his who was going to Dunkirk, wanted ſome 


goods in my way. How does he propoſe to pay for them ? 


ſays I, Why, ſays he, here is a promiſſory note of Brumpton, 


payable to Mr. Olivant, who has indorſed it. They are both 
good men; they belong to the Exchequer. I told him, I 

would take the note in payment, provided I could be ſatisfied 
that it was good. He ſaid he would leave it with me, and I 


might enquire. He left it accordingly, and I went to the 


Exchequer, and aſked one of the clerks if he knew Mr. 
Brumptgn, and Mr. Olivant? He anſwered, Yes. I told 


him I had a note of theirs for fifty pounds. He ſaid, if it 


had been for five hundred pounds, my money would be ſafe, 
for they were both very good men, but were both out of 


town. I aſked him, if he knew their hand-writing ? He ſaid 


No. And fo I returned home. Warren came again, and 


the priſoner with him. I took Warren aſide, and aſked him 


bo the priſoner came by the note? Why, ſays he, when 
Mr. Cheeſborough was in his proſperity, he lent Mr. Olivant 
a conſiderable ſum of money; and now Mr. Clivant in gra- 
titude has lent him this note. As Mr. Cheeſborough is going 


to ſea, he is very much ſtraightened for time ; and therefore 
] hope you will come to a reſolution as ſoon as poſſible. 

Upon this [ let the priſoner have the goods, and he indorſed 
the note with his own name. FE 


Iwo days afterwards I went to the Exchequer, and ſhewed | 


the note to a gentleman there. He told me the note was nei- 
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EDMUND CHEESBOROUGH, for Foxcezv. 15r 
ther writ by Mr. Brumpton, nor indorſed by Mr. Olivants 


nor was the writing like their hands. 

Finding now that I had been impoſed on, I got a warrant 
from Sir Richard Brocas, and went in ſearch after Warren 
and the priſoner. Warren was fled, but I met with the pri- 
ſoner at the Seven-Stars in Roſemary-Lane, on the 26th or 
27th of Nov. As I came back with him in a coach, I ſaid 
to him, You could not well do this alone ; you muſt have ac- 
complices. And he anſwered, I know I ſhall be hanged, the 
note is counterfeit ; and Warren, and I, and one more, were 
concerned I in drawing i it up. TBS! is che note, 


I. - 


Clerk 3 
July 2. 1737. 
I promiſe to pay to Mr. Thomas Olivant, or order, 
the ſum of fifty pounds, fix months after ns, for value re- 
ceived. 


£ wa 


| | per r Richard Brumpton. | | 
f 2 ] 5 i , 
8 — 15 the Exchequer. % - es 
Indorſed, Thomas Olivant, 

Edm. .. | 4 


a 


1 The proſecutor came to me at the Ex- 


a= and aſked me, if this was Mr. Olivant's writing ? 
I ſaid, No; it is neither his hand, nor like it. I do 
buſineſs for Mr. Olivant, and am well . with his 
writing. 


The Pd Defence. | 5 2 


Priſoner. Warren deſired me to indorſe the note, which 


I did; becauſe he ſaid, he wanted ſome goods of the proſe- 
cutor, who would not take his indorſement. I never had any 


of the goods, for Warren went off with them all, and I loſt 
money by him beſides. 

Court, to the proſecutor. Did Warren apply to you for the 
goods on his own account, or on the priſoner's ? 

Mr. Prue, ' He ſaid they were for the priſoner. I delivered 
none to Warren upon his on account: the priſoner indeed 
deſired Warren to look out the goods, for he ſaid, that he 
himſelf did not underſtand them. As to'the priſoner” not 
having the * I believe 8 ſays right, for I have heard 

that 
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Warren was too cunning for kinds and got theſe goods 
= 5 board the ſhip with other goods belongin ＋ to ae; pri- 
ſoner, to the value bf ſeven or eight pounds. The 175 — 
was to have been tried laſt ſeſſions; but he broke out ew 
gate, and went to Carliſle, where he was ben, and 


Ne back by a Habeas e 


The jury ound him zul. 5 a 


was C ol; but by ax6ided receiving the en- 
Wi, ox gn cn the Monday following * on the 


other capitally convicted een. f 
5 b = | The Ordinary 22 8 8 


| Edmund r was ce on Feidey the ey of 
May, but when he was put. into the cell that evening, 7 l 
to the keeper who locked him in, Good night to cas woke 
1 | ſhall be well to-morrgy morning. He took a piece of p ot 
= thread, and platted it four-fold, with which his irons _ 
; held up; he tied the packthread to the iron grate of 1 3 
window, and therewith ſtrangled himſelf; ſo that 5 = 
N CY morning when they opened the cell, he was found or "the 
| The jury brought him in F en de ſe; and he Was burie in 


| eri fad at Ilington. 53 4 
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" Murder of ANR PRICE, pinſter, ELIZABETH HAR- 


ET” mY 8 
— - 
* 


> nd ae 
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* 


Februaty 4, 1733. 


1s 
f Ann Price, ſpinſter, by wilfully and m 

brite vg "= with a knife one mortal wound on. the 
Throat, of the length 6f two inches, and the depeh of /one 


ly died. 
can Pi 25 1 fie indicted for the uber of Elizabeth 


Harriſon, ſpinſter, by ſtrapgling and choaking her with a 
n 


SARAH MALC LM, alia as MALLCOMBE, I the 
--- RISON, Spinſter, and LYDIA. DUNCOMB, Wie, 


ANA Mari allas Maleombe, was indicted for | 
inch, on the fourth of F ebruary, of which wound the faid 


Ford, on che ſaid fourth of February ; ; kl reaſon, of which 
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ſtrangling and choaking the ſaid Elizabeth Harriſon inſtantly 


died , 


She was à third time indicted. for the murder of Lydia 
Duncomb, widow, by ftrangling and quires her. with a 


cord, on the ſaid fourth of February, by which ſtrangling and 
. choaking, the ſaid Lydia Duncomb inſtantly died, 
She was likewiſe indicted on the coroner's inquiſition for the 
ſaid murders. - 

She was again indicted for breaking and entering the dwel- 


ling-houſe of Lydia Duncomb, widow, and ſtealing twenty 


moidores, eighteen guineas, one broad-piece, value twenty- 


hve ſhillings, four broad-pieces, value twenty-three ſhillings 
each, one half broad-piece, value eleven ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, twenty-five ſhillings in ſilver, a ſilyer tankard, value 
forty ſhillings, a canvas bag, value one penny, and two 
| ſmocks, value twelve ſhillings, on the ſaid fourth day of Fe- 
bruary, about the hour of two in the night- -of the ane 


day. | 
To all which zodilinens ſhe pleaded not guilty. M 


The time of her trial was appointed to be on the Friday 
| following, at ten of the clock in the morning. 

On Friday, February 23, 1732, Sarah Malcom was 
brought to the bar, in order to take her trial, 

Council. If your lordſhip pleaſes,” we will begin with the 
indictment for the murder of Ann Price; and, if the jury 


ſhall find the priſoner guilty of that, we ſhall not give he 


court any further trouble. 
Court, Proceed in your own 7 W584 gentlemeri,.. Rs 
Clerk F the arraigns. You the priſoner at the bar, theſe 
men which you ſhall hear called, and perſonally appear, are 
to paſs between our ſovereign lord the Ring and you, upon 
trial of your life and deach: if you will challenge them, or 
any of them, your time is to challenge them, or any of them, as 
they come to the book to be ſworn, and before they be ſworn. 


Then the twelve jurors, who tried other priſoners on the | 


London ſide, were ſworn and counted. 

Clerk. Sarah Malcolm, otherwiſe Mallcombe, hold up. 
your hand. Gentlemen of the j jury, look upon the priſoner, 
and hearken to her cauſe. 

She ſtands indicted by the name of Sarah Malcolm, other- 
wiſe Mallcombe, late of London, ſpinſter ; for that ſhe not 


having the fear of God before her eyes, but being moved and 


| ſeduced by a deviliſh e on the fourth day of Fe- 
bruary, 
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lady (who was bed- rid herſelf) retained her ſtill, in reſpect 


184 SARAH MALCOLM, for Mons. 


: bruary, in the ſixth year of the reign of our ſovereign lord 
the king that now is, in the Inner- Temple, in London afore- 
ſaid, in and upon Ann Price, ſpinſter, againſt the peace of God, 


and cur fovereign lord the king, then and there being, then 
and there ſhe the ſaid Sarah Malcolm did make an aſſault, 


and with a knife made of iron and ſteel, of the value of three- 
pence, which ſhe the ſaid Sarah Malcolm, then and there in 


her right hand held, feloniouſly, violently, and of her malice 


aforet ought, on the throat of the ſaid Ann Price, did ſtrike 
and cut; by which ſtriking and cutting the ſaid Sarah Mal- 


colm did give to the ſaid Ann Price one mortal wound, of 
the length of two inches, and depth of one inch; of which 
mortal wound the ſaid Ann Price inſtantly died; and that fo 


the the faid Sarah Malcolm, in manner and form aforeſaid, 
felontouſly, violently, and of her malice afore-thoug t, the 


faid Ann Price did kill and murder, againft the peace of our 
fovereigh lord the king, his crown and dignity. 4 
She likewiſe ſtands charged on the coroner's inquiſition for 


the ſaid murder. Yaur dae is to enquire whether ſhe be 


guilty of this felony and murder, whereof ſhe ſtands indicted, 


or nat guilty. If you find her guilty, you are to enquire what 
goods and chattels, lands or tenements ſhe had at the time the 
ſaid felony or murder was committed, or at any time fince. 
If you find her not guilty, you are to enquire whether ſhe 


fled for it: if you find that ſhe did fly for it, you ſhall en- 


quite of her goods and chattels, as if you had found her guilty. 
If you find her not guilty, and that ſhe did not fly for it, ſay 


To, and 'no more, and hear your evidence. But if you quit 
her on the coroner's inqueſt, you muſt find how Ann Price 
% | JESS 
Council. My lord, and you gentlemen of the jury, this 
is an indictment by which Sargh Malcolm, the priſoner. at the 


bar, ſtands charged with the murder of Ann Price, by cutting 
her throat in the chamber of Lydia Duncomb, in the Inner- 


Temple. | | | 

- 1 ſhall not endeavour to aggravate a crime in its own na- 
ture ſo horrid, but ſhall only lay before your lordſhip and the 
jury, ſome particulars relating to the fact. 1 OG | 

' Mrs. Lydia Duncomb was a widow lady, about eighty 
years of age; ſhe had lived forty years, four pair of ſtairs 
high, in the Inner-Temple; ſhe had one maid, Elizabeth 


Harriſon, who had lived with her many years, and was grown 


old in her ſervice, for ſhe was about ſixty, and very infirm 
withal : but though ſhe was now paſt her labour, the good 
to 
her 
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SARAH MALCOLM, for Murders. 1 


her former faithful ſervices, and hired others to do her work: 
the priſoner had formerly been employed on ſuch occaſions as 


a chair-woman, and, by that means, had an opportunity of 


becoming acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb's circumſtances. 
But about three months ago, Mrs. Dvncomb hired Ann Price, 


(the unhappy creature, for the murder of whom the priſoner 


ſtands indifted) to be a conſtant ſervant ; ſhe was a young: 
maid, not above ſeventeen, Mrs. Duncomb had a middling 


 Grtune left her by her huſband ; and thus ſhe lived with her 


two maids contented, and in peace, till this night, this fatal 
night, the 4th of February; when (if my inſtructions are 
right) the priſoner entered the chambers of this little family, 
and cruelly deprived them both of their lives and their 
money. 

This barbarous fact was nat til Sunday noon, 
when Mrs. Love, who uſed to viſit Mrs. Duncomb, came to 
dine with her. She found the door ſhut, and having no an- 
ſwer when ſhe knocked, ſhe concluded that the old maid was 
ſick, and that the young one was ſent out on an errand: ſhe 
waited a conſiderable time for her return, but to no purpoſe. 
She wondered what could be the meaning of it, and went 
down to Mrs. Rhymer, (who was Mrs. Duncomb's friend, 
and lived in the Temple) and acquainted her with it. Mrs. 
Rhymer came back with her to the door, but could get ng 


entrance. They then began to think ſome misfortune had 


happened; and meeting with Ann Oliphant, a laundreſs, 
(whoſe maſter's chambers were oppoſite to Mrs. Duncomb's) 


they perſuaded her to get out of her maſter's garret window, 
and ſo into Mrs. Duncomb's chambers. She did ſo, an 


opened Mrs. Duncomb's door. They entered: but the ſur- 
prize, the horror they were in, is not to be expreſſed, when 
the firſt object they fixed their eyes on, was the poor unhappy 
young maid murdered ! inbumanly murdered ! and lying wel- 
tering in her own blood, her hands clenched, her hair looſe, 
and her throat cut from ear to ear. A terrible ſpectacle] but 
this was not all, the tragical ſcene did not cloſe here; the ho- 
neſt old ſervant lay ſtrangled on her bed, and a lictle fur- 
ther, her good old lady, robbed of her life in the ſamsg 
manner. 
| Thoſe who lodged i in the Temple muſt be under a parti» 
cular conſternation on this account, when by their manner of 
liviag,. they are obliged to truſt their keys, their chambers, 
their properties, and even their lives to others. 

About twelve the ſame night, Mr. Kerrel coming home 
found the priſoner (who was his ae ag. in his chambers z 
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witch the chambers. From thence we. went to the Horſeſhoe 


i SARAH MALCOLM, for Munvzns, 
he little expected to ſee her there at ſuch an hour. He had 


heard of theſe murders, and that ſhe had formetly chaired for 
Mrs. Duncomb, he aſked her if any body was taken up for 
the murders ? She ſaid, No. He told her, it was ſuſpected 


the fact muſt have been done by ſomebody that was acquaint- 
ed with the deceaſed: and, as he had heard, that ſhe had for- 


merly done buſineſs there, ſhe ſhould continue no longer in 
his ſervice, and therefore bid her look up her things and go. 


Upon examining, he miſſed ſome of his cloaths, and ſhe con- 


felled that fhe had pawned them. This made him ftill more 


- uneaſy, and he reſolved ſhe ſhould ſtay no longer: upon which 


ſhe went down ftairs. His ſuſpicion cauſed him to ſearch fur- 
ther, and in the cloſe-ſtool he found fome linen, and a ſilvet 
tankard, with the handle bloody. Looking under his bed, 


he found a ſhift and an apron all bloody. Theſe difcoveries 
gave him an extraordinary concern; he called the watch, and 
ſent them after her : and ſuch was the providence of God, 
that ſhe had not power to go beyond the Inner-Temple gate: 


there ſhe was found ſitting between two watchmen ; ſhe was 
brought back to him; he ſhewed her the tankard and the li- 
nen, bloody as they were, and afked her if they were hers ? 
ſhe faid, Ves; and that the tankard was left her by her mo- 


ther. The officers of the Temple carried her to the conſta- 


ble, by whom ſhe was taken before alderman Brocas. 
Theſe are the facts, and if we can prove theſe things were 


found upon her, and that ſhe owned them to be hers; and, 


if we prove they were not hers, but Mrs, Duncomb's, I be- 


| heve the jury will have no difficulty to find her guilty. 


| John Kerrel ſtborn. 
5 John Kerrel. The priſoner has been my laundreſs about x 


quarter of a year. She was recommended to me as an honeſt 
woman, by a gentleman in the Temple. On Sunday the 4th 
of this month, as I returned from Commons, I met Mr. 


Gehagan, and going with him through Tanfield Court, we 


found a mob there, and enquiring what was the matter, we 


were told of the murders that had been committed. Says Mr. 


Gehagan, This Mrs. Duncomb was your Sarah's (the pri- 


foner's). acquaintance, We went forward to the coffee-houſe 


in Covent Garden; there we heard ſeveral diſcourſing about 
theſe. murders, and it was the general opinion, that they muſt 


have been committed by ſome laundreſs, who was acquainted 


and 
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and Magpie, in Eſſex-· Street, where we ſtaid till one in the 
ö morning, and then returned home. I found my door open 
. and the priſoner in my room. So, Sarah, ſays I, are you 
f bere at this time of en ght? You knew Mrs. Duncomb; have 
J you heard of any tody that is taken up for the murders? No, 
4 Tays ſhe, but a gentleman who had chambers under her, has 
been abſent two or three days, and be is ſuſpected. Says I, 
* No body that was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb ſhall he 
* here, till the murderer is found out; and therefore look up 
your things and go away. In the mean time Mr. Gehagan 


e went down to call the watch, but he could not find the door 
h readily, and ſo he came up again, and I went down to call 
* two watchmen, and brought them up, and J found her turn- 
- X& Ing over ſome linen in my drawers. I aſked her who it be- 
, longed to? She ſaid it was her own. I went into the cloſet, 
es and miſling my . waiſtcoats, I aſked her what ſhe had done 
id with them? She called me aſide, and ſaid ſhe had pawned 
d, them at Mr. Williams's, in Drury-Lane, for two guineas, 
e: and prayed me not to be angry. I told her I was not fo an- 
as gry.on that account, but I ſuſpected ſhe was concerned in 
li the murder. The next thing I took notice of was a bundle 
? lying on the ground; I aſked her what it was, ſhe ſaid it was 
o- ber gown. And what's in it, ſays I ? Why linen, ſays ſhe, 
a- that is not proper for men to ſee; and fo I did not offer to 
L open it. I ſearched further, and miſled ſeveral things of my 
re own, and found other things that did not belong to me, and 
dz then I charged the watch with her, and bid them take her 
e- away, and take care of her. When ſhe was gone, I found 
another bundle in my bed- chamber; upon this, I called to 
Mr. Gehagan, and ſhewed it him; whereupon we reſolved 
to make a thorough ſearch, and ſo we looked in the clofe- 9 
ſtool, where we found ſome more linen, and a pint ſilver | 13 
5 tankard, with a bloody handle. We then went to one of the 43 
t a Watchmen again, and he ſaid, he had let her go, upon her 163 
1eft - promiſing to come again at ten o'clock in the morning. I bid m4 
4h him find her out by all means. He hipped to bis brother 1 ' 
Hr. watchman at the gate, and they went and brought her to me. 1'4 
we I ſhewed her the bloody tankard and linen, and aſked her, if { 
we they were hers ? She ſaid, Ves; they were left her by hec 5 
Mr. mother. I aſked, how the handle of the tankard came to be $18 
pri- bloody? She ſaid, ſhe had cut her finger; and as for the li- 455 
uſe nen, ſhe ſaid it was not blood upon it, but a diſorder. _. +1% 
zout Court. What kind of linen was it? Did you open the 14'4 
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158 SARAH MALCOLM, for Muznxns. 
Mr. Kerrel. I opened that which I found in my bed- cham- 


ber; but my confuſion was ſo great, that I don't know 


whether it was ſhifts or aprons. She told me the tankard had 


been in pawn, and that ſhe had pawned my waiſtcoats to 
redeem it. The watchman carried her to the watch-houſe, 


and there they found a green ſilk purſe, with 21 counters, in 
her boſom, | © | | 
Court, Are you poſitive, that ſhe owned the tankard and 


the linen to be hers ? 


Mr. Kerrel. Yes; but the linen in her gown was left un- 
opened, till after ſhe was ſent to the watch-houſe. | 

Priſoner. Was the linen you found in the cloſe-ſtool 
bloody ? ” 5 

Mr. Kerrel. I am not ſure whether it was that, or the 
linen I found under my bed that was bloody, for I was very 


much ſurprized, and I brought one parcel down, and Mr. 


Gehagan brought another, and we threw them down in the 
watchman's box, and ſo they were mixed together, 

Court. Shew the tankard to the jury, and unſeal the linen, 
and let them ſee that too, and the other things. 


Mr. Kerrel, This is the green ſilk purſe that was found 


upon her in the watch-houſe ; ſhe ſaid, ſhe found it in the 
ſtreet ; but ſomebody taking notice that it was clean, ſhe then 


ſaid ſhe had wafh'd it ſince. This is the gown that ſome of 


the linen was wrapped in, and this is the bloody apron that 


was found under my bed, and which, ſhe ſaid, was not bloody, 


but the marks of a diſorder, 
Priſoner. Was the linen wet or dry? . 
Mr. Kerrel. I can't ſay which, but it was bloody. 
Priſoner. Did you take it up? | 
Mr. Kerrel. 1 took up that under the bed, and in the cloſe- 


ſtool. The clean linen that was in the drawers ſhe took out 
| Herſelf, and the watchman afterwards fetched away that which 


was in the gown. 5H | | | 
Priſoner, Was the gown. bloody, or the ſhift bloody in 


the ſleeves, or the boſom, or any where but in the lower 


* 


F | 
Mr, Kerrel. I cannot ſay. 
Court. Is the ſhift here? 
Mr. Kerrel. Yes. oo : 
Court. Produce it then, and let ſome body look on it. 
Ann Oliphant, (looking on it) I think here's a little blood 
on the upper part of the boſom. 5 : 
Priſoner. Upon your oath is it blood or a ſtain? 
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p Oliphant. I cannot be poſitive ; but it ſeems like the 
teſt. 


Priſoner, to Mr. K Did you ſuſpe& me on account of 
finding me in your chambers ſo late on Sunday night, or 


was it becauſe you ſaw me . panting money there on Sunday 
morning ? 


Mr. Kerrel. I ſaw no money that you had on Sunday | 
morning. I ſuſpected nothing of you, till 1 found you fo late 


in my chambers. 

Priſoner. Swear him if he did not ſee me counting money 
in the morning, or if he did not count it after me7 

Mr. Kerrel. No, I did not. 


Priſoner. Did not you count gol. in your own bed after 


me ? 
Mr. Kerrel. No, I ſay I know nothing of it. If you had 
ſo much money, you might have fetched my things out of 


pawn. 
Priſoner. What ! did not you reckon how many broad- 


pieces and moidores, and how much ſilver there was? 


Mr. Kerrel. No, if 1 had, I ſhould have ſuſpected you 


afterwards; but I had not then heard of the murder, for it 
was not known till two in the afternoon, and after I had 


heard it, I went to the coffee-houſe, and did not return home 
till one o'clock on Monday morning. If I had ſeen you have 
ſo much money on Sunday morning, I ſhould have had ſuch 
a ſuſpicion of you, when I firſt heard of the murder, that I 


| ſhould have come home directly. 


Priſoner. *Tis hard that he will ny: upon his oath, what 


he did with his own hands. 


Court. What time in the morning was this? 
Priſoner. About nine o'clock; and he aſked me where 
T had it? and I told him from ſome relations in the country, 

Court. What time did ſhe come to your chambers ? 

Mr. Kerrel. About nine in the morning. I ſent her for 
ſome tea, Mr. Gehagan breakfaſted with me, and ſhe ſtaid 
till about ten o' clock, when the horn ſounded for commons. 

Council, There was, you ſay, clean linen taken out of the. 


drawers ? 


Mr. Kerrel. 1 think this is the ſame. =. 
Council. Was there any blood upon it? 
Mr. Kerrel. No, I ſhould have ſeized her preſently, if I 


: had found any blood, before ſhe went away firſt, 


Council, Did ſhe own that clean linen to be hers too? 
; Mx. _ Yes. 


Ta: 5 John 
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John Gehagan foorn, 


John Gehagan, I have chambers over the Aljenation-Of- 
fice, three pair of ſtairs high. Mine are on the left hand, 
and Mr. Kerrel's on the right, we are very intimate together: 
On Sunday morning, the 4th of February, J roſe about eight 
o'clock, and ſaw Mr. Kerrel's door ſhut. About nine, the 


- priſoner came up, and opened his door, and went in, and it 


was not ten minutes before he came to my bed-ſide, and, ſays 


he, You was a good advocate for me laſt night, and 1'Il give 


you a breakfaſt, He gave her a ſhilling to fetch ſome tea 
ſhe made it, and Raid till the horn blew for commons. And 


after commons he and 1 went out together. Going through 


Tanfield-Court, we found a mob there, and ſeeing Mr. 


Clark, a writer, we aſked what was the matter? He told us 


of the murder, and ſaid to Mr. Kerrel, this is your laundreſs's 
acquaintance. We went to a coffee-houſe in Covent-Gar- 
den, where ſome gentlemen, talking about the murder, ſaid, 
they ſhould ſuſpect ſome of the laundreſſes. We ſtaid there 


till eight, and then went to the Horſeſhoe and Magpie in 
Eſſex- Street, where we ſtaid till one in the morning, and then 


going home, we found his door open, a fire and candle in the 
room, and the 'priſoner ſtanding by the fire-ſide. Says Mr. 
Kerrel, Sarah, this Mrs. Duncomb was one of your acquaint- 
ance, have you heard of any body's being taken up for the 
murder? She ſaid, that one Mr, Knight, who had cham- 
bers under Mrs. Duncomb's, was ſuſpected. Well! fays 
Mr. Kerrel, I'll have nobody ſtay in my room, that was ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Duncomb.. I went down to call the 
watch, but there being a; double door to the Alienation-Of- 
fice, I fumbled, and could not get it open, ſo he came down 
and brought the watch up. He miſſed his waiſtcoats, and 
aſked her where they were? She deſired him to let her ſpeak 


a word with him in private? He ſaid, No, I have no buſine!s 


with you that needs be made a ſecret of. Then ſhe told him 


they were pawned. He kicked a bundle that lay in the cloſet, 
anT aſked her what it was? She ſaid it was an old gown of hers, 


with a ſhift and apron in it; but it was a very indecent fight 


for a man to ſee, and therefore deſired him not to look into 


it, and ſo he put it aſide again. Then the watch took her 
down; and when ſhe was gone he looked under his bed, and 


found another bundle: zZounds ! ſays he, here's another bun- 
dle of hnen that this b—h has left behind her; and looking 


IT further, 


t 
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farkiar; he found the linen and the bloody tankard in the 
cloſe-ſtool. We went down together, and he called to the 


Watch, and aſked him where the woman was? The watch- 


man ſaid, he had let her go. You dog, ſays Mr. Kerrel, go 
and find her again, or I'll ſend you to Newgate. The watch- 
man ſoon met with her, and brought her to us. You bloody 


. murdering b—h you | ſays I, was it not enough to rob the 


people, and be d d to you, but you muſt murder them 
too? I'll ſee you hanged, you b—h! you bloody b—h 


you ! So l ſhewed her the tankard, and ſhe began to wipe 
the handle with her apron; but, ſays I, No, you bloody 
bh, you ſhan't wipe it off. She ſaid it was her own, and 


that ber mother gave it her, and that ſhe had fetched it out 


of pawn, where it had lain for 30s. You bloody b—h you, 


ſays I, your mother was never worth ſuch a tankard. I had 
much ado to keep my hands off the b—h. 


Court. How came you to know that the priſoner Was ac- 


n with Mrs. Duncomb? 

Mr. Gehagan. She told me ſo herſelf. 

Court. Did you ſee the linen that was taken out of the 
cloſe-ſtool ? 
' Mr. Gehagan. Mr. Kerrel gave me that linen and the 
tankard, and I carried them down. I ſaw this bloody apron 
and bloody ſmock taken out of the gown. The bundle was 


in the cloſet when Mr. Kerrel miſſed his waiſtcoats, but it 


was not opened then; the watchman fetched it away after- 
Wards. 

Priſoner. Was the blood on the tankard dry? 

Mr. Gehagar. It appeared then to be freſh. 


Priſoner. Was the blood on the ſhift and apron wet or dry? 


Mr. Gehag an. I don't know certainly. 

Pri ſoner. Who took the ſhift up ? 

Mr. Gehagan. I had it in my hand; the blood on it was 
like that on the tankard, which I thought was wet. 

Prifoner. It had been folded up ever ſince till now, and 


if it was wet then, it muſt be damp ſtill, if no air has come 


to it. Was the linen in the cloſe-tool bloody, and what linen 
was it ? 


Mr. Gehagan. I don't know what linen it was, nor whe- | 


ther it was bloody or no. 

, Priſoner. Was the linen in the gown delivered to me be- 
fore I went to the watch-houſe? 

Mr. Gehagan. No; on her ſaying it was indecent, it was 
left, but the watchman came afterwards, and ſaid the conſta- 


ble * it neceſſ: ry to have the ſmock and apron. 


Priſoner. 
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Priſoner. What gown had I on? 
Mr. Geh gan. I don't know. 
. Priſoner, I would aſk Mr. Kerrel the ſame queſtion. 
Mr. Kerrel. You came up in that blue riding-hood you 
have on now, but I did not mind what gown. | 
\ Priſoner. Had I any blood on my cloaths, or was I clean 
dretied ? | e | : 
Court. Why it was Monday morning when you 
was taken, you had twenty-four hours time to ſhift your 
__ cloaths. | | LEE 1 
Priſoner. Had I ſhifted myſelf with clean linen? 
Mr. Kerrel. 1 don't know, I did not obſerve. 


John Maſtreter ſworn. 


John Maftreter. I was on my watch in the Temple that 
night the murder was done; and nothing paſſed but gentle- 
men going to their chambers. Next night, or Monday 
morning at paſt one o'clock, Mr. Kerrel called Watch! 


went up to him, and he bid me call another watch, and fo 1 
brought Richard Hughs to him. Then Mr. Kerrel ſaid, 


Come up, watchmen ; ſo we went up and he ſearched his 


_ drawers, and what linen was not his own he threw out —— 


Then he went to ſearch for his cloaths in a portmanteau- 
trunk in the cloſet, where he miſled his waiſtcoats, and afked 
the priſoner what was become of them ? She ſaid ſhe had 


pawned them. He ſaid he could freely forgive her for pawn. 
ing them, but he ſuſpected ſhe was concerned in the murder, 


hecauſe he had heard her talk of Mrs. Lydia Duncomb ; 
therefore, ſays he, Watch, take care of her, and do not let 
her go. So we carried her down, and as nothing was found 
upon her, I and my brother watchman agreed to let her go, 
upon her promiſing to be forth coming at ten in the morning, 


It was a very boiſterous night, and in five minutes after ſhe 
was gone, Mr. Kerrel and Mr. Gehagan came down with a a 


bloody tankard and bloody linen. Mr. Kerigl aſked me where 
the woman was? I faid I had let her go. Says he, if you 
do not bring her again, I will take care of you. So I called 
my brother watch, and he found her fitting between two 
other watchmen at the Temple- Gate. We carried her back 


to Mr. Kerrel. He ſhewed her the tankard, and aiked her 


whole it was? She ſaid it was hers, that The had had it thefe 
| five years, and that it was given her by her mother. Hie aſked 
ker how the handle came to be bloody? She ſaid, ſhe had a 
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piicki in hk finger, and ſhe ſhewed it me. It looked as if it 
was done with a ruſty nail. | 
Council. Did it appear to be a freſh port! 5 
John Maſtreter. No; but a prick ſhe had, I am certain 
of, 
he ner. Was the blood on the ker wet or dry! 
n Maſtreter. J cannot tell; but I believe it was dry, 
becauſe it did not bloody me when 1 took hold of it. 
Priſoner. Mr. Gehagan ſwore it was wet. 
Mr. Gehagan. She rubbed it, and ] thought it was. 
Jobn Maſireter. I had not the tankard in the chamber, 
but it was brought down to me. 
Pri 1. 0 Was you by when the bloody linen was han] ? 
Maſtreter. No, the other watchman had that. Te 
was clean linen that was given me. 
Council. Theſe things were found after one o clock on 
Monday morning, which was twenty-four hours after 
the murders, and therefore. I don't ſee of what ſer- 
vice it would be to the priſoner, if ſhe could prove that 
the blood was dry ; might it not very well be dry in that 
time! a 


Richard Hughs ſworn. 


Richard Hughs. as I was upon my watch in the Temple, 
at paſt one o'clock on Monday morning, I heard Mr. 


Kerrel call Watch! my brother watchman, (Maftreter) 
went, and then he called me too ; we went up ſtairs, and 
the priſoner opened the door to us. Mr. Kerrel looked in 
his drawers, and in the middle drawer there was a pair 
of ear rings, which ſhe owned, and took them out and put 
them in her boſom. In another room there was ſome 
cloaths, and he aſked her about his waiſtcoats, ſhe went 


to whiſper him, and ſaid- they were pawned; he was angry 


with her, and ſaid, Why did not you aſk me for money ? 
Then he bid me und Maſtreter take care of her; but as 
we were not charged with her before a conſtable, we thought 
we had no occaſion to keep her in cuſtody, and ſo we diſ- 


charged her; ſhe went as far as Tanfield-Court-Arch, and 


then ſhe turned back, and ſaid it was late, and ſhe lived as 
far as Shoreditch, and therefore had rather ſit up in the 
watch-houſe all night than go home. No, ſays I, you 
ſhall not fit up in the watch-houſe, and therefore go about 


your buſineſs, and be here again at ten o'clock. She ſaid ſhe 


would come at ten, and ſo ſhe went away. But ſoon after 


3 | ſhe 
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the was gone, Mr: Kerrel came down with a tankard and 
ſome clean linen, and very angry he was that we had let 
ber go. I went after her, I found her at the Temple-Gate, 
firting betwixt two watchmen : I told her Mr. Kerrel wanted 
to ſpeak with her, and, that I might get her along the more 
eaſily, I ſaid, that he was not ſo angry then, as he was before, 
and ſo I brought her with me: he ſhewed her the. tankard, 
and ſhe ſaid it was her mother's; he aſked how it came | 
bloody, ſhe ſaid ſhe had pricked her finger. 

Court. Was it freſh blood upon the Stankard ? | 

| Richard Highs. It looked much as it does now. Then .I 
carried her to the conſtable and there left her, and went away 
and filled my pipe. But preſently I recolleQed, that when 1 
was in Mr. Kerrel's room, I kicked a bundle in a gown, and 
aſked what it was, and ſhe ſaid her ſhifts and apron were in 
it, and not fit to be ſeen. I told the conſtable of it, and he 
fent for it; ſo 1 went and aſked for the bundle, whereof the 

ift and apron were put. = 
Council. Whereof? wherein, you mean; look upon dem, 
zs that the apron, and that the ſhift ? 

Richard Hughs. I am ſure theſe are the ſame; for I un- 
folded them in the chamber, they were both bloody as they 7 
are now. 

Priſoner. Was the blood wet or 51 ? ns 

Richard Hughs. I am not ſure which. 

Priſoner. It is hard if he opened them, ad handled them, 
and ſaw they were bloody, and "ya cannot fay whether they 


were wet or dry. | | : 
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Ann Love ſworn. 


Ann Love. 1 had been DEP with 8 i 5 
thirty years. On Sunday the fourth of February, [ went in b 
order to dine with her; it was exactly one o'clock when I 

came to her chamber-door. I knocked and waited a con- 
ſiderable time, but nobody anſwered ; I went down to ſee if 
I could find any body that had ſcen any of the family, or 
knew whether the maid was gone out or no. I met with 
Mrs. Oliphant, and aſked her; ſhe ſaid ſhe had ſeen none of 
them. I went up again, but could make nobody hear: then | 
I concluded that the old maid, Elizabeth Harriſon, was dead, be 
and that the young maid, Ann Price, was gone to her ſiſter's te 
to acquaint” her with it. I went then to Mrs. Rhymer, who 
» was. Mrs. Duncomb's executrix ; ſhe came with me. and I 
went 
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went up again with her, but we could not get che door open; 
1 looked out and ſaw the priſoner at my lord biſhop of Ban- 
gor's door; I called her up, and ſaid, Sarah, prithee go and 
fetch the ſmith to open the door. She ſaid ſhe would 90 with 
all ſpeed, and ſo ſhe went. 
Council. Why did you call her? 
Ann Love. Becauſe I knew ſhe was e with Mrs. 
Duncomb. The priſoner returned without the Smith. Mrs. 
Oliphant came to us; Oh! ſays I, Mrs. Oliphant, I believe 
they are all dead, and the Smith is not come, What ſhall we 


do to get in? She faid, ſhe believed ſhe could get out of her 


maſter's chamber into the gutter, and fo open Mrs. Dun- 
comb's window; I defired her to do ſo by all means: ſhe ac- 
cordingly got out upon the leads, broke a pane of glaſs in 
Mrs. Duacomb's chamber-window, opened the caſement, 
jumped in and opened the door, and J and Mrs. W and 
the priſoner went in. 

Council. And what did you ſee there? 

Ann Love. In the paſſage, the poor young girl Nanny lay 
murdered upon her bed, and. wallowing in her blood, with her 
throat cut from ear to ear. In the next room the old maid 
Elizabeth Harriſon lay dead, and was thought to be ſtrangled 3. 
and in the next room to that, Mrs. Lydia Duncomb' dead 
too, and ſtrangled in her bed; and her box, where ſhe 
kept her money, was broke open, and nothing ! init but 
ſome papers. 

Council, Do you know that.tankard ? 

Ann Love. No; if it was hers, I ſrppole .He kept 
it locked up, for I don't remember that 1 have ſeen it in 


uſe. - 


Council. Have you ſeen the priſoner in Mrs. PN 


chambers at any time before thoſe murders? 


Ann Love. Ves: I was there about eight o'clock the night 
before the fact, and Mrs. Ns and the priſoner were then 


in the room. 


Council. Do vou know on what account the priſoner 
came? | | 


Ann Love. She pretended hos came to enquire of the old | 


maid's health. 

Council. What time did ſhe go away! 25 

Ann Love. She and Mrs. Oliphant went away a (lege 
before eight, and I ſtaid about a quarter of an hour af- 
ter. 

Council. When you went, did any body lock the door 


aſter you? 
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"ek Low. 12 don! t know ; j it was a ſpring lock, and there 
1 a bolt within-ſide, and J believe it was bolted Ihen Mrs. 
Oliphant got in at the window; for when ſhe. opened the 
door, 1 thought I heard the bolt pulled back. 
Council. Did the priſoner eyer live with Mos. Duncomb ? 
Ann Love. She was her chair- woman ere laſt Chriſt- 
mas. 
; Council. Did the * 1 uſe to lie there? | 
| * os Lowe. I am not ſure of that. 
: Council. Have you ſeen her there at any other time than 
| what you have mentioned? 
Ann Love, Yes; about a, month before the murders thi. 
came there, under pretence of looking for the key of her 
—_— s chambers... . 
Priſoner. If you ſaw me then when the murder was dif 
Cr do you know what cloaths I had on? © a 
Inn Love. I did not take notice of your cloaths, but I : 
defired you to make a fire, and ſo you did. 
Cauncil. Did you ſee any thing lie upon the table? 
Ann Low: There was a, caſe-knife, with a white handle, | 
| re the blade Was broke thort off, S | did not ſee the 
blade. 8 1. | 
„ Cununcil. What „ of that broken knte?, © 
Ann Love. I don't know ; , it was taken away, but I can- 
not tel] who took it. 5 


1 . 


1 


5 en Ann Oliphant ban. | 
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th Oliphant. Mrs, Love came * me, and faid, 0 


” — 4 


Sarah, the 3 for a ſmith to break open the — but 
he was not come, and ſhe knew not how to get in. Says 1, 
my maſter Grifty? s chambers, you know, are oppoſite to 
Mrs. Duncomb's. He went away laſt Tueſday, and Mr. 
 Twyfden has left the keys with me to let the chambers. Now, 
Till ſee if I cannot get out of his chamber-window into the 
Kutter, and ſo into Mrs. Duncomb's apartment. She deſired 
me try, and fo I did: I got into the gutter : I broke a pane in 
Mrs. Duncomb's window, dpened the caſement, and went 
in. Here is her window, and here is her door; the door was 


locked and bolted; I opened it, and Mrs. Rhymer, and a 
ove 


n- 


thus. 
ing upon a preſs-bed; ſhe was ſtrangled, her throat was 


bolt. 
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Love came in: I did not then ſee the priſoner, but I believe 


ſhe came ſoon after. In the firſt room we found the young 
girl, Ann Price, with her throat cut from ear to ear, her hair 
Jooſe, and hanging over her eyes, and her hands clenched 
In the dining-room we found Elizabeth Harriſon ly- 


ſcratched : Mrs. Lydia Duncomb lay acroſa het bed in the 


next room, and ſhe was ſtrangled too. 


Council. Was the priſoner there then? 

Ann Oliphant, Yes, and ſhe talked to me, but 1 was fo 
concerned that I don't know what ſhe ſaid, and in a few mi- 
nutes the mob came in. 

Council. Was not you at Mrs. Duncomb's the night be- 
fore the murder ? 

Ann Oliphant. Yes, I went to ſee her about eight o'clock ; 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſorry my maſter was gone, becauſe it was 
ſo loneſome. The priſoner was then fitting by the fire by 
Mrs. Betty, and Mrs. Betty ſaid, My miſtreſs talks of dy- 


ing, and would have me die with her.” 1 got up to go away, 
and the priſoner ſaid ſhe would go down with me; and ſo the I 


did, and we parted in 'Fanheld-Court. + + 
Councit' © You ſay you opened the caſement, and found 
the door locked and bolted'; how do you think the perſons, 


who did the _— could get in and out? 


Ann Oliphant. I don't "know. I heard aan ſay, 


| _ muſt get down the chimney, it is a large kitchen chim- 


but I could thruſt the lock back, it is a ſpring lock: 


| 1 Gin often put to the bolt myſelf without-fide, to fave Mrs. 
| Betty the trouble of coming to ſhut the door after me. 


Council. Have you ſhut the bolt, do you ſay; when you 


were without-ſide? 
Ann Oliphant. I mean the bolt of the lock, not the other 


Council, , Is there any way for a perſon to ger out and 
leave the door bolted ? 5 
Ann Oliphant. I know of none. | 


Council, Cannot they get out at the ſtair-caſe win- 
dow :? 


Ann Oliphant No : they have lately been barred. 

Council. Mr. Grifly's chambers had been empty, you ſay, 
ever ſince Tueſday, could-they not get into bis chambers, 
and fo into hers ? | 


Ann Oliphant. 1 don't know: there is a fly lock to his 
door, and I believe it may be eaſily picked. "a? 
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1 


Fan Rbymer ſworn. 


Frances 3 I have known Mrs. 8 thirty 
years; and within theſe three or four years ſhe has been very 
infirm, and her memory much decayed, and therefore ſhe 


deſired me to receive and take care of her money, and ſhe 


made me her executrix. 

Ceuncil. Then you have ſeen her box where her money 
was kept? | | 
Frances Rhymer. Yes; I have opened it twenty times. 
Council, Do you know this-tankard ? | 
Frances R kymer. Yes, very well, it was hers. She uſed 


to put her money in it, and the tankard and money were 


both kept locked up in her box. 
Council. Have you ſeen any money in the 3 lately! ? 
Frances Rhymer. Ves; I kept the key of this box, and 
the Thurſday before her death ſhe aſked me if I had got her 
key? I ſaid yes, and ſhe ſaid ſhe wanted a little money. I 
aſked her how much? She ſaid about a guinea. So I opened 
her box, and took out a bag; it was a hundred pound bag, it 
lay at top of the other money in the tankard. | 
Council, , Is this the bag ? 
Frances Rhymer. It was ſuch a bay as this. I car- 
ried it to her by the fire ſide, and gave her a guinea out 
of it. 


| bag ? 
Frances Rhymer, There might be, I believe, about twenty 


guineas. 
Council. You ſay, the bag lay upon other money ? 


Frances Rhymer. Yes, beſides what was in the bag there were 


ſeveral parcels, that ſhe had ſealed up in papers for particular 
uſes. There were ſix little parcels ſealed up with black wax, 
believe there were two or three guineas in each. In another 


parcel, ſhe told me, there were twenty guineas to be laid out 


in her burying, and in another there were eighteen ludores. 
Council. Moidores J ſuppoſe you mean. | 

Frances Rhymer. Yes, | believe they call them moidores. 
Thbeſe, ſhe faid, were for me, to defray any extraordinary 
charges that might happen. Then there was a green purſe, 
with thirty or forty ſhillings in it for poor people. 
Council. Leon on F ar ou putls, do you d that is 
the lame; 8 i 
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Frances 
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Council. And how much do you think was left in the 
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Frances Rhymer. I think it was not ſo long a purſe as 
this. 


Priſoner. Will ſbe take her oath to every farthing of 1 8 


ney that was in the box? | 
Frances Rhymer, No, I don't pretend to that. 
Council. This, you fay, was on Thurſday, what did 


vou obſerve in Mrs. Duncomb's chambers on the Sunday fol- 
| lowing ? 


\ 


Frances Rhymer. When Mrs. Oliphant let us in, the firſt 
thing I took notice of was the poor young creature in the 
paſſage, with her throat cut from ear to ear; then in the din- 


ing-room there lay Mrs, Betty, ftrangled ; and in the other 
room I found Mrs. Lydia Duncomb in the ſame ſad condition, 


and her ſtrong black box was broke open, and all the money 
and the tankard were gone. 


Priſoner. You was there when I was called up, what | 


cloaths had I on? | 
Frances Rhymer. I was too much concerned to take no- 
tice of your cloaths. 
Priſoner. Was the door locked or bolted before _ Oli- 
ant opened it? 
Frances Rhymer. I den't know. 


Priſoner. Did you ſee any way that a perſon could poſe 


ſibly get out and leave the door bolted? | 
Court. Some body did get in and out too, that is plain to 
A demonſtration. 


Frances Crowder ſworn. 


Pr br I knew Mrs. Duncomb fix or ſeven 
years. IL know this tankard ; about five years ago the defired 


me to ſell ſome plate for her, and then ſhe ſhewed me this 
tankard, but, ſays ſhe, I would not ſell this, I intend to keep 


it for a particular reaſon, only I would have you - what it's 


worth. Her plate was marked with a D and a C[C L. for her 


huſband's name was Charles, ] She made uſe of the tankard 
to put her money in. And afterwards ſhe told me, that ſhe 


intended the tankard for her niece Keely. 
Council. Look on that clean linen. Theſe are the ſhifts 
that v were found in Mr. Kerrel's drawers, CIS 
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Frances Crowder. Mrs. Duncomb's ſhifts had a . | 


cut, and | verily believe on my oath, that theſe were hets. 
IJ have one of hers here, that is the very-ſame i in every reſpect. 
They are all darned too in a particular manner; there is not 
one piece on all her linen, but all is darned. 

Friſener. Have they any particular mark ? 


Frances Crawder. No, there is no mark, but e have all 


| TM fame cut and darning. 


+ Priſoner. One ſhift may be cut like another. 


Frances Crowder. Mrs. Duncomb has cut ſhifts for me 


Pac) in the ſame manner: theſe ſhifts have not been waſhed, 


believe, for many years, but they were laid up in the box 
With her money and the tankard. | 

*. Priſoner. Mrs. Rhymer took no notice of this linen. It 
was ſtrange that ſhe could not ſee. it; ſhe that opened the box 


ſo often, muſt, know every trifle that was in it. 
Court, She was not aſked that queſtion. 


Mrs. Rhymer. | have ſeen linen at the bottom of the box; 3 


but I did not open it, to look at it. 
Curt. Can you ſwear to that linen? 
Mrs. * No. 


Thomas Bigg, ſurgeon, ſworn. 


Thomas Bigg. Mr. Farlow came to me at the Rainbow 


coffee-houſe at Temple-bar, to go with the coroner, and 


view the bodies. In the firſt room. I found the young maid, 
Ann Price, lying in bed with her hair looſe, and only her ſhift 
on : her chin was fixed down, as if done with a deſign to 
hide the cuts in her throat. I. lifted | her chin up, and found 
ihrer inciſions; one of them was not mortal, but the middle one 
divided the wind-pipe, which was cut three parts through, 
and, either this or the third wound, was ſufficient to cauſe her 
death. Wounds in the wind- pipe, indeed, are not always 


mortal, for they may ſometimes be cured; but, in a caſe like 


this, whore the great blood - veſſels were cut, the unavoidable 
conſequence muſt be death. She had no head-cloths on, and 
her hair was looſe, and ſhe ſeemed to have ſtruggled hard for 


her life. In leaning: over the bed, the mob preſſed ſo hard 
upon me, that I was in danger of having my legs broke, ſo 


that I could not be ſo particular in my obſervation as I would 


otherwiſe have been. The next body I viewed was that of 
| Elizabeth 
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| Flizabeth Harriſon : ſhe was ſtrangled, and it appeared to have 


been by ſome narrow ſtring, as an apron-ftring, or a pack» 
thread. 
the mark very deep. There was likewiſe the mark of Knuckles 


on her wind- pipe, and the blood had guſhed out at her noſe. 
She had a-gown and petticoat on, and a pair of ſtockings. - 


I kriew her when I was an apprentice. She had ſore legs, 


and for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, ſhe might lie in her ſtockings. 


Her gown too ſeemed to be a fort of a bed gown, and I be- 
lieve, being old and infirm, ſhe lay both in that and her petti 
coat too. The laſt body was that of, Mrs. Banggg 
There was a little creaſe about her neck, which Was juſt 


enough to give a ſuſpicion that it was made by af ſtring, being 


tied round, but the mark was ſo ſmall, that 30 ſhe not been 
very antient and weak, that a little matter, indeed, would 
have put an end to her life, one could hardly have thoughe 
that to have been the cauſe of her death. | 

Council. Did you ſee the ſtrings on the apron ?. 5 DR” 

Mr. Bigg. Yes, they were bloody at the ends 

Priſoner. Might they not have been murdered with bat 
Ariogs, and no blood appear in the middle? 

Mr. Bigg. They might have been ſtrangled — 1 
ing the ſtrings bloody at all: but the ſtrings being bloody only, 
at the ends, which when the apron was tied on, would hang 
before, the blood might come upon them in the ſame manner 
as upon the reſt of the apron, or it might be by. _— the 


apron up before it was dry. 
Priſoner, If J had this apron,. and did the märder in it 


how i is it poſſible, that my ſhift ſhould be. bloody both behind 
and before? _ ; | 


Council. My lord, we ſhall now ſhew,. that it Vie prall. 


cable for the door to be bolted within ſide by a berlon e 


Was without. 
7 | ; 8 = : 
William Farlow ſworn. 


William Farlow. Betwixt the door and the poſt there 


is a vacancy, through which a man may put his finger, —— | 
I put à pack-thread over the bolt within- ide, and then 


went without, and ſnut the fpri ing lock, and then 
drew the bolt by the pack - thread, and it ſhut "oy 
3 


: * N f 
3 c A. . 


It was pulled fo tight, that the ſkin was divided, and 
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| Ar. Peters ſworn: 


_ 


Mr. Peters. There being a difficulty ſtarted, how the 
door could be left bolted within fide, I took Mr. Farlow, 


porter of the Temple, with me; he put a firing about the 
neck of the bolt, and then I fhut him out, and he pulled the 
bolt to by both ends of the firing, and then letting 80 one 
end, he pulled the ſtring out. 

| Priſoner. It's hard that people can ſwear poſitively to 
To many things, and yet could not perceive what cloaths Il 


had on. 


Court. They tell you their thoughts were taken up with 


other things. 
Pri ſoner. The watchmen ſearched me, dut did they find 
any blood about me? 


Court. You have been, told dready, that you bad 24 hours 
time to change your cloaths; and, that they did not mind 


what cloaths you had on. 


Council. We have another witneſs, Roger Johnſon, who 


is a a priſoner i in Wente 5 


ker 2 feoorn. | 


Roger a. The TRE” was brought to Newgate on 


Monday the 5th of February : I had ſome knowledge of her, 
becauſe ſhe uſed to come thither to ſee one Johnſon, an Iriſh- 
man, who was convicted for ſtealing a Scotchman's pack. 
She ſaw a room where the debtors were, and aſked if ſhe 


might not be in that room. I told her it would coſt her a 


guinea, and ſhe did not look like one that could pay ſo much ; 
ſhe ſaid, if it was 2 or 3 guineas, ſhe could ſend for a friend 
that would raiſe the money. Then ſhe went into the tap- 


howſe among the felons, and talked very freely with them. 1 
called for a link, and took her up into another room, where 


there was none but ſhe and I. Child, ſays I, there is reaſon 


d to ſuſpect that you are guilty of this murder, "and therefore I 


have orders to ſearch Jon ; (though, indeed, I had no ſuch 
orders) and with that 

der her petticoats. She deſired me to forbear ſearching under 
her coats, becauſe ſhe was not in a condition: upon which J 
deſiſted. Then I examined down her before, and feeling 
under her * ſhe ſtarted and threw her head back: I clap- 


ped | 


began to feel about her hips, and un- 
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ped my hand to her head, and felt ſomething hard in her hair, 


and pulling off her cap, I found this bag of money. I aſked 


her how ſhe came by it, and ſhe ſaid it was ſome of Mrs, 
Duncomb's money; but, Mr. Johnſon, ſays ſhe, I'll make 

ou a preſent of it, if you will but keep it to yourſelf, and 
Jet no body know any thing of the matter, for the other 
things that are againſt me are nothing but circumſtances, and 


I ſhall come off well enough, and therefore I'll only deſire 


you to let me have three-pence or ſix-pence a day till the 


ſeſſions is over, and then I ſhall be at liberty to ſhift for my- 


ſelf. J told the money over, and, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, there was twenty moidores, eighteen guineas, five 
broad pieces, I think one was a 258. piece, and the o- 
thers 23s. pieces, a half broad piece, five crowns, and two 


or three ſhillings: I ſealed them up in the bag, and here 


they are. . 

Court. How did ſhe ſay ſhe came by the money? 
Fohnſon. She ſaid ſhe took this money and this bag from 
madam Duncomb, and begged me to keep it ſecret: my dear, 
ſays I, I would not ſecrete the money for the world. She 
told me too, that ſhe had hired three men to ſwear the tan- 
kard was her grandmother's, but could not depend upon 


them ; that the name of one was William Denny, another 


was ——— Smith, and I have forgot the third. After I had 
taken the money away, ſhe put a piece 'of mattreſs into her 
hair, that it might appear of the ſame bulk as before. Then I 


locked her up, and ſent to Mr. Alſtone, and told him the 


ſtory ; and, ſays I, do you ſtand in a dark place, to be a 
witneſs of what ſhe ſays, and ll go and examine her 
again. | | „ 
Priſoner. I tied my handkerchief over my head to hide 
the money, but Buck happening to ſee my hair fall down, he 


told Johnſon; upon which Johnſon came to me, and ſaid, I 
find the cole's planted in your hair, let me keep it for you, 


and le Buck know nothing of it. So I gave Johnſon five 
broad *eces, and twenty-two guineas, not gratis, but only to 
keep me, for I expected it to be returned when the ſeſſions 
was over, As to the money, I never ſaid I took it from Mrs. 
Duncomb, but he aſked me what they had to rap againſt me, 
I told him only a tankard ; he aſked me, if that was Mrs. 


Duncomb's, and I faid, Ves. 1 
Court. Johnſon, were thoſe her words, This is the mo- 
ney and bag that I took ? | 


Fohiſon. Ves; and ſhe deſired me to make away with 
16 : Aa - Mr, 
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Mr. 4//one, On the day ſhe was, coinmitted, Mr. John- 


"ſon ſent for me, and faid he had found a bag of money in 


her hair; he ſhewed me the money, and would have had me 


to have taken it, but I refuſed. I aſked him where the bag 
was, he ſaid he had left it with her. 1 told him he ſhould 
- have taken that too, becauſe there might be ſome mark upon 
it. He ſaid he would call her, and get it from her, and he 
deſired me to ſtand out of ſight, and hear what ſhe ſaid. - I 


accordingly ſtoad in a dark place, and ſhe came up and deli- 


vered the bag to him, and deſired him to burn it, or to de- 
ſtroy it ſome way or other. She ſaid ſhe only wanted wit- 
neſſes to ſwear to the tankard, and for all the reſt ſhe could 
do well enough. She afterwards told me, part of the money 
that was found on her, was Mrs. Duncomb's, and taken out 
of her chamber ; that two men and a woman were concerned 
-with her, and that ſhe herſelf was the contriver, and laid the 
ſcheme of the robbery ; that ſhe let them in, and ſat upon 
the ſtairs to watch while they committed the fact, but that 
the knew nothing of the murder; that one Will. Gibbs had 
been with her from the two Alexanders, (the men who ſhe 
- Taid were concerned with her) and that ſhe had ſent them ten 
_ -Fuineas. 2255 . | 


Council. My: lord, we have here her information upon 


oath before Sir Richard Brocas. 


The Examination and Confeſſion of SARAH MALCOLM, 
taken on Oath, February 6, 1732, before Sir Richard 
HBrocas, Knt. . e 


W HO on her oath faith, That on Sunday morning laſt, 
About two o' clock, ſhe, this examinant, was concerned with 
Thomas and James Alexander, brothers, and Mary Tracey, 
who murdered Elizabeth Harriſon, Lydia Duncomb, and ano- 
ther perſon, whoſe name ſhe, this examinant, does not at 
preſent know, on or about the time laſt mentioned, in the 
Temple in this city, which was done in the manner follow- 
DESK 9 . 
OLE That ſhe, this examinant, had ſeveral conferences with the 
aboveſaid perſons, concerning the robbing of Mrs. Duncomb; 
and that about ten o'clock, on Saturday night laft, James 
Alexander got into Mrs, Duncomb's chambers, and concealed 
himſelf under a bed till about two o'clock, when he opened 
her chamber door, and let the ſaid Mary Tracey and Thomas 
Alexander into the faid chambers ; and, that ſhe, this exami- 
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nant, ſtood on the ſtairs as a watch, whilſt they committed 
the ſaid murders, and at the ſame time ſtole from out of the 
| ſaid chambers about 3ool. in money, a filver pint tankard, 
and a ſilver ſpoon, with divers other goods to a great value; 
which ſaid money and goods were by the aboveſaid perſons 
brought down to her, and then diſtributed in equa] portions 
amoneſt them; between four and five o'clock on Sunday 
morning laft paſt. 1 > 


Court. If it is upon oath it cannot be read, for perſons are 
not to ſwear againſt themſelves; all examinations ought to be 
taken freely and voluntarily, - -and not upon oath, and then 
we can read them. Indeed if afterwards the examinant 


will accuſe others, his information may be ſeparately taken 
upon oath, but then it is not to be brought in evidence 
ainſt m. 
Priſoner. Johnſon ſwears he fwd twenty 3 on me, 


and Mrs. Rhymer ſwore there was but eighteen loſt. 


Court. She was not poſitive, but ſaid there might be about . 


ſo many. 
Council. My lord; we have gone through our evidence, I 


ſhall only take notice of a few particulars, and then RY | 


the whole to your lordſhip and the jury. 

Mr. Kerrel and Mr. Gehagan have given an account; that, 
upon ſearching Mr. Kerrel's room, they found ſome clean 
linen, which the priſoner owned to be hers. 

Mrs. Crowder, upon comparing the cut and darning of this 
linen, verily believes that it was Mrs. Duncomb's, and that 
it was in the box where the money was kept. 

Mrs. Rhymer too had ſeen ſome linen there, but is not ſo 
Partien -.: 

Mr. Kerrel found a tankard in his cloſe-ſtool; with the han- 
dle bloody; the priſoner owned this tankard to be hers; but 
endeavours to account for the blood, by ſaying that ſhe had 
pricked her finger. 

Maftreter ſays, That her finger indeed appeared to have 
been hurt, but that the wound was not freſh. And Mrs. Rhy- 
mer and Mrs, Crowder both ſwear poſitively, that the tankard 
was Mrs. Duncomb's. 

The bloody linen, aa eſpecially the apron, are ftrong cir- 
cumſtances againſt her; and, as to Mrs. Duncomb's door 

eing left bolted within ſide, we have ſhewn, by two unex- 
ceptionable witneſſes, how eaſily it might be done. 

Johnſon's finding the money in her hair, and her deſiring bim | 


to conceal it and deſtroy the bag, and the reſt of her conver- 


ſation with him, diſcorers how well praQiſed ſhe was in wick- 
A a 2 | eanels 
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edneſs; and her. confeſſing that the money was Mrs. Dun- 


. comb's, and that ſhe took it out of Mrs. Duncomb's cham- 


bers, is a circumſtance ſo ſtrong as amounts to a proof. 


Priſoner, Yes, I owned part of the money to be hers, but 
not that I took it out of her chambers ; and it was Johnſon 


that inſtigated me to burn the bag. 1 | 
Council. And the priſoner has frequently called upon the 
witneſſes to declare whether the bloody linen was wet or dry; 


what cloaths ſhe had on, and whether they were bloody or 


not? I know not what ſervice it could do her if it was allow- 
ed that the blood was dry, and that there was no blood on 
her cloaths, when it is remembered, that it was twenty- 
four hours, from the time the fact was committed to the time 
that the linen was found, and ſhe was ſuſpected; a time 
ſufficient for the blood to dry, and for her to ſhift her 


| £loaths, 


The Priſener's Defence. 


: Prifmer. Modeſty might compel a woman to conceal her 


own ſecrets, if neceſſity did not oblige her to the contrary ; 
and tis neceſſity that obliges me to ſay, that what has been 
taken for the blood of the murdered perſon, is nothing but 


the free gift of nature. 


. 


This was all that appeared on my ſhift, and it was the ſame. 


on my apron, for I wore the apron under me next to my ſhift, 


My maſter going out of town, deſired me to lie in his cham- 


- ber, and that was the oceaſion of my foul linen being found 
there. The woman that waſhed the ſheets I then lay in, 
can teſtify that the ſame was upon them; and Mr. Johnſon, 


who ſearched me in Newgate, has ſworn that he found my li- 
nen in the like condition. "That this was the caſe, is plain ; 


for how is it poſſible that it could be the blood of the murder- 


ed perſon? 3 | | 
If it is ſuppoſed that I killed her with my cloaths on, my 


apron indeed might be bloody, but how ſhould the bjood 


come upon my ſhift? If I did it in my ſhift, how ſhould my 


| -apron be bloody, or the back part of my ſhift! And whether 


I did it dreſſed or undreſſed, why was not the neck and ſleeves 


of my ſhift bloody, as well as-the lower parts ? | Mi 
I freely own that my crimes deſerve death; I own that I 
was acceſſary to the robbery, but I was innocent of the mur- 


> 


der, and LI give an account of the whole affeir. EY. 
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I lived with Mrs. Lydia Duncomb about three months be- 
fore ſhe was murdered ; the robbery was contrived by Mary 


Tracey, who is now in confinement, and. myſelf, my own 


vicious nclinations agreeing with hers. We likewiſe propoſed 


to rob Mr. Oaks, in Thames-Street ; ſhe came to me at my 


maſter's, Mr. Kerrel's chambers, on the Sunday before the 
murder was committed; he not being then at home, we talk- 
ed about robbing Mrs. Duncomb; I told her I could not pre- 


— 


tend to do it by myſelf, for I ſhould be found out. No, ſays 


ſhe, there are the two Alexanders [Thomas and James] will 
help us. Next day I had ſeventeen pounds ſent me out of 
the country, which I left in Mr. Kerrel's drawers. I met 
them all in Cheapſide the thay following, and we agreed on 
the next night, and ſo we parted. . | a 
Next day, being Saturday, I went between ſeven and eight 
in the evening, to fee Mrs. Duncomb's maid, Elizabeth Har- 
riſon, ſhe was very bad : I ſtaid a little while with her, and 


went down, and Mary Tracey, and the two Alexanders, 


came to me about ten o'clock according. to appointment: She 
would have gone about the robbery juſt then, but I ſaid it was 


too ſoon. Between ten and eleven ſhe ſaid, We can do it 


now. I told her I would go and ſee, and ſo I went up ſtairs,” 


and they followed me: I met the young maid on the ſtairs 


with a blue mug, ſhe was going for ſome milk to make a 


ſack-poſlet: ſhe aſked me who thoſe were that came after me? 


I told her they were people going to Mr. Knight's below. As 


ſoon as ſhe was gone, I ſaid to Mary Tracey, Now do you and 
Tom Alexander go down, I know the door is left a jar, be- 
cauſe the old maid is ill, and can't get up to let the young 


maid in when ſhe comes back. Upon that they went down, 


and James Alexander, by my order, went in and hid himſelf 
under the bed; and, as I was going down myſelf, I met the 
young maid coming up again: ſhe aſked me if I had ſpoke to 

rs. Betty? I told her, No; tho' I ſhould have told her 


otherwiſe, but only that I was afraid ſhe might ſay ſomething 


to Mrs, Betty about me, and Mrs. Betty might tell her I had 
not been there, and ſo they might have a ſuſpicion of me. 4 
paſſed her. and wenc down, and ſpoke with Tracey and Alex 
ander, and then went to my maſter's chambers, and ſtirred 


up the fire. I ſtaid about a quarter of an hour, and when I 
came hack, I ſaw Tracey and Tho. Alexander fitting on Mrs. 


Duncomb's ſtairs, and I ſat down with them. At 12 o'clock we 


heard ſome people walking, and by-and-by Mr. Knight came, 


and went to his room and ſhut the door. It was a very ſtormy 


pight; there was hardly any body ſlirring abroad, and the watch- _ 


men 
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men kept up cloſe, except juſt when they cried the hour. At 
two O clock another gentleman came and called the watch to 
ght his candle, upon which J went further up ſtairs, and 
fon after this J heard Mrs. Duncomb's door open; James 
Alexander came out, and ſaid, Now is the time. Then Mary 
Tracey and Thomas Alexander went in, but I ftaid upon the 
Fairs to watch. I told them where Mrs. Duncomb's box 


Boos : they came out between four and five, and one of them 


called to me ſoftly, and ſaid Hip! how ſhall I ſhut the door? 
Says I, Tis a ſpring lock; pull it to, and it will be faſt ; 
and fo one of them did. They would have ſhared the money 
and goods upon the ſtairs, but I told them we had better go 
daun; fo we went under the arch by Figtree Court, where 
there was a lamp; I aſked them how much they had got? 
they faid they bad found fifty guineas, and fome filver in the 
maid*s purſe ; above 100. in ; the ſcheft' of drawers, beſides 
the filver tankard ; and the money in the box, and other 
things; fo that in all they had got to the value of about 3ool. 
in maney and goods. They told me they had been ſorced 
to gag the people; they gave me the tankard with what 

was in it, and ſome linen, for my ſhare, and they had a filver 
fpoon and a ring, and the reſt of the money among them- 
| ſelves. They adviſed me to be cunning, and plant the money 
and goods under ground, and not be ſeen to be fluſh ; then 
we appointed to meet at Greenwich, but | did not go. 

I was taken in the manner as the witneſſes have ſworn, and 
carried to the watch-houſe, from whence I was ſent to the 
Compter, and ſo to Newgate. I own that I ſaid the tankard 
was mine, and that it was left me by my mother, Several 
witneſſes have fwore what account I gave of the tankard be- 
ing bloody; I had hurt my finger, and that was the occaſion 
of it. I am fure of death, and therefore have no occaſion to 
ſpeak any thing but the truth. When T was in the Compter, 


I happened to fee a young man, whom | knew, with a fetter 


on; I told him I was ſorry to ſee him there, and I gave him 
a farthing and a' ſhilling, and called for half a quartern of rum 
to make him drink. I afterwards went into my room, and 
heard a voice call me, and perceived ſomething poking behind 


the curtain; I was a little ſurpriſed, and looking to fee what 


it was, I found a hole in the wall, through which the young 
at 1 bad given the ſhilling to, ſpoke to me, and aſked me 


af L had ſent for my friends; I told him, No. He ſaid he'd 


do what he could for me, and ſo he went away; and ſome 


time after he called to me again, and ſaid, Here's a friend. 


I looked through, and ſaw Will. Gibbs come in; I think it 
dl Will. Gibbs; ſays he, Who is there to ſwear againſt 


you? 
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you? I told him my two maſters would be the chief witneſſes. 
And what can they charge you with? ſays he; I told him the 
tankard was the only thing, for there was nothing elſe that L 
thought could hurt me. Never fear then, ſays he, we'll do 
well enough; we will get them that will rap the tankard 
was your grandmother's, and that you was in Shoreditch the 
night the murder was committed z and we'll have two men 
that ſhall ſhoot your two maſters: but, ſays he, one of the 
witneſſes is a woman, and ſhe won't ſwear under four gui- 
neas, but the men will ſwear for two guineas a-piece, ſo he 
went away, and brought a woman .and three men ; I gave 
them ten guineas, and they promiſed to wait for me at the 
Bull-Head, in Bread-Street ; but when I called for them, as 
I was going before Sir Richard Brocas, they were not there. 
Then I found I ſhould be ſent to Newgate, and I was full of 
anxious thoughts; but a young man told me I had better go 
to the Whit, [Newgate] than to the Compter. 1 
When I came to Newgate, I had but 18d. in filver, beſides 


> 
0 


ordered to a high place in the gaol. Buck, as I ſaid before, 
having ſeen my hair looſe, told Johnſon of it, and Johnſon 
aſked me if 1 had got any cole planted there? he ſearched 
and found the bag, and there was in it 36 moidores, 18 gui- 
neas, 5, crown pieces, 2 half crowns, 2 broad pieces of 258. 
four of 23s. and one half broad piece. He told me I mutt 
be cunning, and not be ſeen to be fluſh of money; 1 deſired 
him to keep it for me till I got clear, and only let me have a 
little now and then as I wanted it; then ſays he, Do you 
know any body that will ſwear for you? No, ſays I, can yon 
help me to any? I would not do ſuch a thing for the world; 
ſays he, if I thought you guilty ; ſo he took the money and 
we parted ; but in a little while he called me down again, and 
ſaid, What have you done with the bag? I have it, ſays I, 
but what would you adviſe me to do with it? Why, ſays he, 
you might have thrown it down the neceſſary houſe, or have 
burat it, but give it me, and I'Il take care of it; and ſo I 
gave it to him. Mr, Alſtone then brought me to the Con- 
demned Hold, and examined me; I denied all, till I found 
he had heard of the. money, 2nd then I knew my life was 
gone; and therefore I confeſſed all that I knew; I gave him 
the ſame account of the robbery as I have given now. I told 
bim I had heard my maſters were to be ſhot, and I deſired 
him to ſend them word. I deſcribed Tracey and the twa 
Alexanders, and when they were firft taken, they denied that 
they knew Mr. Oaks, whom they and I had agreed to —_— 


the money in my hair, and that 18d. for my garniſh ;'I was 
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All that T have now declared is fact, and I have no occa- 
fon to murder three innocent perſons by a ſalſe accuſation; 


for I know I am a condemned woman, I know I muſt ſuf- 
fer an ignominious death, which my crimes deſerve, and 1 
hall ſuffer willingly ; I'thank God that he hath granted me 


time to repent, when I might have been ſnatched off in the 


midſt of my crimes, and without having an opportunity of 
: preparing myſelf for another world. | - 


My lord, as there was more money found upon me than 
belonged to Mrs. Duncomb, I hope your lordſhip will be ſo 


good as to order what was my own to be returned to me. 
Court, The Court cannot determine whoſe property the 
money is, till the jury have brought in their verdidt. 

The jury withdrew for about a quarter of an hour, to con- 
ſider of their verdict, and when they returned, the priſoner 


was again brought to the bar; and they were called over by 


the clerk of the arraigns, and anſwered to their names. 
Clerk, Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed on your 
verdict? 3 ö | 
Fury. Yes. 5 | 
_ Clerk. Who ſhall ſay for you? 
ury. Our foreman. | 
Clerk. Sarah Malcolm, hold up your hand. You of the 
jury, look upon the priſoner ; how ſay you? Is Sarah Mal- 


colm guilty of the felony and murder, whereof ſhe ſtands in- 


diced, or not guilty ? 5 
Foreman. Guilty. EL. 


Clerk, How ſay you? Is ſhe guilty on the coroner's in- 


quiſition, or not guilty ? 
Foreman. Guilty. 
Clerk. What goods, chattels, lands, and tenements, had 
ſhe-at the time of the felony 
-time ſince to your knowledge ? 
Foreman. None. „ . | 
. Clerk. Hearken to your verdict, as the court has recorded 


it. You ſay, that Sarah Malcolm is guilty of the felony and 


murder whereof ſhe ſtands indicted, and that ſhe is likewiſe 


guilty on the coroner's inqueſt ; and you ſay, that ſhe had no 
goods or chattels, lands or tenements, at the time of the ſaid 


felony and murder committed, or at any time fince to your 


knowledge, and fo you ſay al, 


— 


and murder committed, or at any 


22 
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The Ordinary of Newgatt's, Account. 


Sarah Malcolm, 22 years of age, deſcended of honeſt, 
creditable parents, in the county of Durham. Her father (as 
ſhe ſaid) had a pretty eſtate, about 100). a year, which he 
ſoon ran out, and then with the reverſions of it, his wife, 
her mother, being an Iriſh-woman, went to Dublin, and 
there purchaſed a public place of the city, lived in good cre- 
dit, and gave her very good education at ſchool, in reading, 
writing, and fuch other things, as are proper for a girl, above 
the meaneſt rank of people. She lived with her father and 
mother, who. made much of her, becauſe of her ſprightly tem- 
per, a conſiderable time; *rill ſome years ago, her parents 
coming to London about certain affairs, ſhe came with them 
and ſome time after that, approaching nigh to woman's 
eſtate, ſhe went to ſervice, and was, as I had information, 
in ſeveral good families, where ſhe did her buſineſs to the ſa- 
tisfaction of her miſtreſſes, and was never blamed for diſho- 


neſty. Her father returning to Dublin, where his ſettled bu- 


ſineſs was, a little after that her mother died, and then, un- 


luckily for Sarah, ſhe was left to her own ſhifts ; about which 
time, by acquaintance, ſhe got herſelf made one of the laun- 


dreſſes, or chairwomen of the Temple, where ſhe ſerved 
ſome gentlemen for a conſiderable time. Before this, ſhe was 
in a place called the Black Horſe ale-houſe, where ſhe culti- 
vated her former acquaintance with Mrs. Tracey, and where 
ſhe contracted acquaintance with the two brothers, Thomas 


and James Alexander. | 


And ſhe ſaid, that Tracey and theſe young men often ad- 
viſed her to rob her maſter, and this ſhe always refuſed to do. 
The younger of the brothers propoſed to go to her miſtreſs, 


and ſay, that Sarah having been familiar with her maſter, had 


provided poiſon. to diſpatch her miſtreſs, thinking if ſuch a 


thing were done, the maſter would marry her: but all this 


was only with ſuch an amuſement, to impoſe upon and extort 


money from the miftreſs, who was too wiſe to be bit with 


ſuch pretences ; and ſeeing they could get nothing, they left 


| her, and returned to Sarah, calling the miſtreſs an old cun- 


ning woman, curſing her, and giving her ill names. This 
gave occaſion of the ſtory paſſing through the town, that ſhe 
intended to poiſon her miſtreſs, which thought never entered 
into her mind, ſhe having been againſt their going to her on 
that account; but her allowing them to go on ſuch a villain- 
ous. errand, certainly ſhowed the great wickedneſs of her de- 
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ili diſpoſition. They alledged alſo, that ſhe was the perſon 
who murdered an old man of the other end of the town, for 
which, two or three years ago, a barber was convicted, and 


who went to death denying the fact. She faid, that there | 


was not the leaſt ground of entertaining any ſuch ſuſpicion 


upon her, but that ſhe muſt be content to bear with ſuch 


cenſures and reproaches, although it was hard upon her, 
as that the world ſhould make her much more wicked than ſhe 
really was. 

As to the murders, burglary and robbery, of which the 
was indicted and found guilty, the account ſhe gave me 
was to the purpoſe following. Having been acquainted 
with Mary Tracey, who had been much abroad following 
ber . huſband in the army, in divers countries, and con- 


| *Cerned in many deſperate and wicked exploits for above 


five years paſt ; the ſaid Mary and ſhe contracted a great 
intimacy, and were often together, and Tracey often im- 
portuned her to rob one or other; 3 and ſhe being in that 
Way of buſineſs already mentioned in the Temple, and hav- 
ing ſerved the deceaſed, Mts. Duncomb, ſome time before 
Chriſtmas laſt; Tracey often preſſed upon her to rob her 
old miltreſs, who The knew never wanted a confiderable 
ſum of money, and had ſeveral valuable goods in the houſe.— 
She was not averſe to this propoſal, but hefitating upon it, 
ſhe ſaid, She ſhould be taken and hanged for the fame, and 
that it was impoſſible for her to do it without the aſſiſtance 
of ſome others. Upon this, Tracey named the two brothers 
Thomas and James Alexander, with whom ſhe had been ac- 
quainted about a year before; at laſt Sarah was prevailed 
upon to conſent, and all the four meeting together, the) 
concerted their wicked plot, and put it in execùtion, as is 
too well known. On Sunday the twenty-eighth of January 
laſt, the Sunday before the murder was committed, ſhe met 


with Tracey, and treated her with coffee in her maſter's 
chambers, for he was out of town, and there the whole of 


their converſation run upon the robbing Mrs Duncomb's 
chambers, which they agreed to do either upon that or 
the following week ; and in the mean time, getting the 
two Alexanders to engage and concur with them, they put 
© their defign in execution upon Saturday night, 'pr Sunday 
morning enſuing, which happened to be upon the fourth day 
of February laſt; when pretty late at night they all met ac- 
'cording to appointment: and Sarah got James Alexan- 
der, the younger of the two brothers, conveyed into the 
N chambers, 88 he hid him! * under a bed, until Mrs 
2 | Dnuncomb, 
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on Hadcomb, and her old and young maid were compoſed to nt 
or zeſt, and then about two in the morning, James opened 4 
nd the door and let in Mrs. Tracey and Thomas Alexander into 7401 
re the chambers, while Sarah Malcolm berſelf waited upon © Bi 
on the ſtairs to take notice, that nobody ſhould come to in- 1 
ch terrupt them in their villainous deſign. che inſiſted ſhe . 
er, knew nothing of any deſign of murder, and ſhe doubted, "RY 
ſhe if they really had any ſuch intentions, and that the ICs 1 
cation of it muſt be accidental; after they found ſome of 8 
ſhe them awake, fearing a diſcovery, or, if any noiſe were made, N 
me that they ſhould be apprehended in the fact; the d- vA con- * 
ted curring with their own wicked minds, employed about i 
ing ſuch monſtrous works of darkneſs, they then proceeded. in iN 
on- - ar hurry to the utmoſt height of wickednels, to murder 1 
ove three innocent perſons, the good old lady madam Duncomb, | it 
eat and her two ſervants, Elizabeth Harriſon, and the young 1 
m- maid, Ann Price, who was lately come into the ſervice 3 198 

that and this they did in a very barbarous manner, by cutt: ng WW 

lav- the throat of the maid. Ann Price, from ear to ear, af- 1 

fore ter ſhe had made no ſmall ſtruggle for her life; and by . = 

her ſtrangling the old gentlewoman and her antient maid, who 

able were both ſick, and could not make much oppoſition, 

2 with a ſmall cord; and all the three they. left in this piti- 

it, ful condition lying upon their own beds, and in different 

and rooms. 

Ince © Sarah affirmed, that ſhe knew nothing of all this, ill 

hers about two o'clock that Sunday afternoon, about which 

ac- time the murderers were firſt diſcovered . Upon which 

Uſed they immediately proceeded to the plundering and rifling the 

they houſe, out of which, as ſhe ſaid, they took to the value of 

is 18 three hundred pounds in money, beſides ſeveral other ſmall 

uary things; and then they immediately came out with the rewards 

met of iniquity in their hands, and divided the plunder pretty 

ter's - equally among the four, under a lamp in the Temple. I ob- 

le of jected to her that there was not time to divide ſuch a ſum of 

mb's money equally among four, and that under a lamp, for they 

t or might be difeovered : then ſhe alledged, that they bad made 

the their diviſions in the chumbers, and came down in haſte, and 

put threy above fifty pounds value, and the tankard. in her lap; 

nday and then left her abruptly, without telling her any thing of 

1 day the murder, only that they had gagged all the three, as had 

W-1% been formerly agreed upon before the execution of their molt 

exan- - miſchievous and wicked plot: and this ſhe always held by, 

» the though with a.ſmall variation: I told her that certainly ſhe 

Mrs Was guilty of the indictment, thus far, that ſhe was one of 
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the principal perſons in laying the whole ſcheme of robbing 
the chambers ; that ſhe introduced them to the chamber, and 
watched while they went in with a defign to gagg them; and 


then that ſhe was a partaker of the ſpoil ; which makes her 


acceſſary, and conſequently a principal perſon, both in the 
murders and robbery : but how to judge upon the other three 
unlucky perſons whom ſhe blamed, and who are ſtill detained 


upon the fame account, we muſt refer the determination 


thereof to divine Providence, which, in moſt caſes, brings to 


light ſuch hidden works of darkneſs. + I endeavoured what I 
. could to bring her to a plain confeſſion of her ſins, but ſhe 
always denied that ſhe was concerned in actually imbruing her 


hands in the blood of theſe three innocent perſons ; alledging 
ſil] that ſhe knew nothing of any previous deſign, nor any 


thing of the murderers till Sunday the fourth of February, 
about two o'clock in the sfternoon. | 5 


On Sunday the fifth of March, when I preached upon the 
ſubject of murder in the forenoon, when I mentioned ſeveral 


examples of God's vengeance upon murderers, inſiſting upon 


the caſe of Cain's murdering his righteous brother Abel, ſhe 


| wept and cried moft bitterly ; but whether for the fear of 


death, or the ſhame ſhe was to bg expoſed to, or the remorſe 


of her conſcience upon account f her being really guilty of 
murder, and a due ſenſe of her guilt, is what we cannot de- 
cide, and leave the ſame to the heart-ſearching God, who 


knows all things. 


The Manner of her Behaviour after ſbe was committed. 


As ſoon as ſhe entered Newgate ſhe cried out, I am a dead 


woman. She was conveyed to the old Condemned- hold, as 


the moſt proper place for ſecuring her, and there a perſon was 


appointed to watch her, from an apprehenſion that ſhe intended 


to take away her own life. Theſe fears were occaſioned from 


her appearing to be exceedingly ill and out of order, her fick 


fits ſucceeded by vomitings of clotted blood, and her perſiſt- 


ing during theſe extraordinary ails not to take any thing which 


might comfort or even ſupport nature: but Mr. Snowd, a 


ſurgeon, after examining into her caſe, declaring his opinion 


that her illneſs might be occaſioned by a preternatural hurry 


of ſpirits, and was not dangerous: however ſhe would ſome- 
times fall into ſtrange agonies, rolling her eyes, clinching 


her hands, &c. particularly once, when a gentleman who 
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had been her maſter came to ſee her, ſhe fell into an ex- 


traordinary diſorder, graſping the keeper's legs, ſo as ſcarce 
to be got from him: when ſhe came to herſelf, all the rea- 
ſon ſhe aſſigned was, that ſhe could not endure to ſee any of 
her acquaintance. EET 1 35 

When ſhe was informed that Mary Tracey and the two 
Alexanders were ſeized, ſhe appeared pleaſed, and ſmiled, 
faying with ſeeming ſatisfaQtion, I ſhall die now with plea- 
ſure, ſince the murderers are taken. When the boys 
and the woman were ſhewn to her, that ſhe might ſee whe- 
ther they were the perſons whom ſhe accuſed, ſhe im- 
mediately ſaid, ay, theſe are the perſons who committed 
the murder. And ſaid to Mary Tracey, you know this. to 
be true, which ſhe pronounced with a boldneſs which. ſur- 


priſed all the ſpectators. Then turning to her again, and 


faid, So Mary, ſee what. you have brought me to; it is 
through you and the two Alexanders, that I am brought to 


this ſhame, and muſt die for it; you all promiſed me you 


would do no murder, but to my great ſurprize I found the 
contrary, © 23 oo So 21 
Some gentlemen, who came to ſee her in the Preſs-Yard, 


importuning her to make a frank diſcovery of the murder, 


ſhe anſwered with ſome heat, After I have been ſome time 
laid in my grave it will be found out.— Some people of 


_ faſhion aſking her, if ſhe was ſettled in her mind, and re- 
ſolved to make no further confeſſion, ſhe ſaid, that as ſhe 


was not concerned in the murder, ſhe hoped that God would 


accept her life as a ſatisfaction for her manifold fins. 


On Sunday about fix o'clock in the afternoon, as ſome 
people were with her in her room, ſhe fell into a grievous 
agony, which laſted for ſome time with all imaginable ' 
ſigns of terror and fright; one of the keepers coming in 


| faid, Sarah, what is the matter? What has happened to put 


you in this diſorder ? She pretended it was occaſioned by her 
being told at chapel that ſhe was to be hanged in Fleet- 
ſtreet among. all her acquaintance, which ſhe ſaid gave her 
inexpreſſible pain ! the keeper replied, I am afraid, Sarah, 
this is not the truth ; when the dead-warrant came down 


I acquainted you that you were to die there, ſo it is not pro- 
bable that ſhould ſurpriſe you ſo much now. Take my ad- 


vice, make a full confeſſion, and you will find your mind 


much eaſier: to this ſhe ſaid not a word. 


When the bell-man came into Newgate to give notice to 
the priſoners who were to die on Monday, ſomebody called 
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ing out of her window, anſwered, that ſhe did, and as ſoot! 
as he had done, ſaid, Do you hear Mr. Bell-man, call for a 
pint of wine, and I will throw you a ſhilling to pay for it, 


which the did accordingly. - 


Sunday night about ten o'clock ſhe called to Chambers, 


dne of the priſoners who were to die the next day, and 


who was in a cell over-againſt her window; ſhe bid him 
be of good comfort, and aſked him if ſhe ſhould pray aloag 
with Him, he anſwered, Do Sarah with all our hearts; up- 
on which ſhe began to pray very fervently, and continued to 


do ſo for the beſt part of the night, until all her candles 


were burnt out; then ſhe exhorted them not to to go ſleep, 
but to pray to God to forgive them their paſt offences: 
3 time, added ſhe, is ſhort as well as mine, and I wiſh 

were to go with you: as to the ignominy of your fate, 


let not that trouble you, none but the vulgar will reflect ei- 


ther on you or your relations; good fathers may bave un- 
happy children; and pious: children may have had unworthy 


parents; neither are anſwerable ſor the other: as to the ſud- | 


denneſs of our death, conſider we have had time to call for 
* mercy ; having finiſhed her ſpeech to theſe her unhappy com- 
- panions, ſhe ſhut her window, and laid herſelf down on het 
bag = II | x, 
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- The fallotoing extraordinary Letter was fent to ber ſome few 


Days before her Execution. 


Deer fifter in Gd. bw 
: 1 SHALL not ſay much as to your pteſent unhappy circum- 


ſtances, becauſe I am not certain they are ſo, and yet 1 


cannot help faying, that Tam concerned to hear ſo many vile 
| hereticks reproach you for being guilty of a crime, far leſs than 
© they themſelves live in the continual practice of: I do aſſure 


you, that the prayers of the faithful are not wanting for the 


delivery of you out of your trouble, but as it hath pleaſed al- 
mighty God to call you out of the world in the manner you 
are now acquainted with, I hope you will ſubmit to it, as be- 


comes a true Catholic Chriſtian 3 and as it is ordered you muſt 


die, the manner of it is not worth your concern, whether 
you are ſeen by ten, or ten thouſand people, nor can it make 


any alteration in your caſe, whether they all cry for you, or 
againſt you; fince it is no more in their power to fave you 


from the power of the law, than it is to aggravate ibe 


puniſhment 
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puniſhment of it. And as to the place where you ſuffer, tho? 
it may pleaſe your enemies, it cannot in the leaſt add to your 
afflictions, when you conſider who it is that has the direction 
of all events, and that his defigns are not to be fruſtrated by 
any, and that he may with the ſame juſtice demand your life, 


by the hand of ordinary juitice, as he did others by the 


means fo much complained of, and ſaid by ſome to be ſo great 
an evil that deſerves eternal damnation: but, were the 


. -queſtion ſeriouſly aſked them, why the taking away life is 
an evil, and the preſerving it a good; I am apt to think I 


ſhould meet with no better anſwer than that they think ſo ; 


not corilidering that God directs all events, and that he doth 


not ſee as men fee, nor judge as men judge, but can bring 


about the greateſt good, by means of the greateſt ſeeming 
_ evils; nor in the preſent caſe without ſome evidence of the 


truth of this, as the Old-Bailey could, and omg now 
can teſtify; but to ſay no more on this head. I ſhall 
conclude with ſome few words of advice to you,. and ſo 


truſt that God, who is able, will abundantly recompence 


all your ſufferings if you continue ſtedfaſt in the true 


faith: and firſt of all let not any concern about the things 


of this life meet with any place in your heart, doubt not 
in the leaſt of your welfare in the next; but firmly truſt, 
that he who has made you an inſtrument of bringing about his 


purpoſe, will as certainly reward you, if you truſt in him; 
notwithſtanding ſo many unthinking wretches are for ſending 


you to hell for being the inſtrument of ſending a few poor 
ſouls to heaven a little before their time, and that too for 


what they know was not in your power to help: but what is 


moſt to be lamented in your preſent ſufferings is, that you are 
daily perſecuted by that ignorant heretick, and moſt Ordinary 
of Ordinaries, whoſe godlineſs is gain and filthy luere, who 


under pretence of giving ſaving knowledge, is endeavouring 
to extort falſe confeſſions, &c. and ſince you have already 


declared what you ſay is truth in relation to the fact charged 


upon yeu, I hope none will prevail on you to ſay otherwiſe; ſo 


recommending es your faithful friend, e in prayer 


| for ” n death, | | 755 


3 e Ri „ | 
2d, 1732. MORGAN MACCAY. 
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happy temper of this unfortunate wretch, Sarah Malcolm, 


188 SARAH MALCOLM, for Muzpzns. 


The following Letter was written by the before-mentioned Saran 
| MALcoru. „ 


6 1 


V Ou cannot but know that ſadneſs is the rack of an 


affliction not to be expreſſed, a judgment more pre- 


judicial than the worſt revenge from an enemy's hand; it is 


like a venemous worm, which not only conſumes the body, but 
eats into the very foul : it is a moth that feeds on the very 
marrow and vitals, a perpetual executioner, torturing the 


| foul, and exhauſting her ſpirits. So, Sir, if conſcience has 
touched you, it muſt certainly leave ſadneſs on your ſpirits ;/ 


and as it behoves every one at their laſt hour to die in peace 
with God and all the world, I freely forgive you and all the 
world. | c 


Feb. 26, | SARAH MALCOLM. 
1733: OE 


At the place of execution, the appeared at firſt pretty 


ſerene and calm, reading in a book ; and as I went. to 
wait upon her in her laſt moments, another gentleman was 
there alſo, who came to officiate upon that occaſion, as TI 
alfo deſired him very earneſtly to do, but this requeſt he 
would by no means comply. with ; and then, as bound in 


duty, I prayed for her, and ſhe in appearance was very ſe- 


rious in complying with the devotion, but ſhe could not 
well compoſe herſelf, and cried moſt bitterly, and poured 
out a flood of tears all the time : when prayers were near 


over, I aſked if ſhe would have a pſalm ſung, as they com- 


monly defire, but this ſhe refuſed; and then as I was con- 


_ cluding the prayers, and recommending her ſoul to almighty 
God, at the point of death, ſhe fainted away, and was a good 
while before ſhe recovered. What I here deliver to Mr. 
Applebee to publiſh, is the ſubſtance of her own words, and 
ſolemn declarations to me, upon the fincerity, as ſhe at leaſt 


pretended, of a dying woman, and of one who was imme- 
diately to appear before, and anſwer at the. tribunal of the 
great God: if there be any thing contradictory, or what 
may ſeem diſingenuous on this account, it is owing to the un- 


whe 
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who often varied in her declarations concerning this barbar- 
ous murder; but this may be depended upon, that I have 
here delivered my ſentiments as comprehenſive to the world as 
the caſe of this unfortunate woman would permit me. | 
' Juſt before the cart drew away ſhe looked towards the 


Temple, and cried out, Oh! my maſter, my maſter ! I wiſh. 


I could ſee him ; and then looking up to heaven often cried, 
Lord have mercy on me, Lord recęive my ſpirit, and then 


the cart withdrew. 


* 


dhe was executed on Wedneſday, the 7th of March 1733, 


in Fleet-ſtreet, near Fetter-lane. 


RA — — 
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WILLIAM GORDON, for a Roszery, February 26, 
| 2 


VI ILLIAM GORDON, of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, 


was indicted for aſſaulting Francis Peters, gent. on the 
highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him a hat, 


with a crape hat-band, value five ſhillings; a wig, value forty 


ſhillings; a filver watch, value four pounds; a gold ring, 
value fifteen ſhillings ; and twelve ſhillings in money, Fe- 


bruary 26. | 
At the priſoner's prayer, the witneſles were examined a- 


part. l * 
Mr. Peters. On the twenty-ſixth of February, near eight 


at night, I and my daughter were returning from Kenſington 


im a hackney-coach ; che wooden ſhutters of the coach- doors 


were drawn up cloſe ; a little on this ſide of Knightſbridge, 
ſomebody tapped at one of the wooden ſhutters, and my 


daughter let it down, when preſently a man on horſeback put 


ſomething into the coach, I ſuppoſe it was a piſtol, and ſaid, 


Deliver your money ! I took out ſome money, I gueſs it 
might be about twelve — and gave him. He then ſaid, 
Give me your hand, which I di 


732, Et. 80. He aſked for 


Dan. Brown, ob. 22 _ 17 
had none ; Then give me your 


my {word ; 1 told him 


| _— ſays he. I pulled * watch out, and in pulling, the 


C chain 


8 3 _—— 2 EE a 1 * 8 222 r e 
—— 


* 


d, and he pulled off my ring. 
It was a mourning ring, I had it made with ſeveral others of 
the ſame kind on the death of my uncle ; the inſcription was, 
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chain flipped off. I gave the chain to my daughter, and the 
watch to the priſoner. Whether it was after I had given him 
my watch, or before, 1 cannot be certain, but he ſnatched 
off my hat and wig. I expoſtulated with him on that oc- 
caſion I told him it was very unuſual for men of his 
- profeſſion to take ſuch things, and that it being very cold, 


it might endanger my health. He ſwore plentifully, gave 


me a great deal of opprobrious language, and told me that he 
would take all he could get. While we were in this debate, 
a man came from the cauſe-way with a candle and lanthorn, 
upon Which the highwayman rode off. The man with the 
lanthorn followed, and alarmed the neighbourhood, and my 
ſervant, Tho. Watts, who was behind the coach, got down 
and went after them, but returned before the priſoner was ap- 
prehended. I tied a handkerchief about my head, and the 
coachman drove on. Next morning, being Tueſday, I ſent 
for Mr. Delander, who made my watch, to have it advertiſed. 
He went home to look for the number, and brought me 
word, that the priſoner was taken at Knightſbridge. I have 
a friend there, major Aldy, who is a juſtice of the peace. I 
ſent my man that way to enquire if any of my goods were 
found upon the priſoner; my man went to the major, who 
ſent me word of the particulars, and that he could not detain 
the priſoner without my evidence. I took horſe, and went 
thither that afternoon. Mr. Aldy ſhewed me thefe goods. 
This is the watch: I have reaſon to know it, for I have had 
it theſe twenty years. The ſwivel is broken off, and here is 
my name F. P. in a cypher, engravert on the back of the 
caſe. This is the wig, it is ſealed with black wax, it is my 
daughter's ſea}, with my coat of arms in a lozenge, this, with 
as much certainty as is poſſible, I believe to be mine; and this 
is the ring, which 1 verily believe is mine too. Here is the in- 
ſcription on it, which I mentioned before, though indeed 
F gave away ſeveral of the fame ſort upon my uncle's death ; 
but they were all made fit for the perſons they were deſigned 
for, and this fits me exactly. Mr. Aldy told me the priſoner 
was in the round-houſe, and aſked me if I would have him 
ſent for, but I choſe to go to him. There is an inner room 
' in the round-houſe, in which the priſoner was locked up. + 
told him he had uſed me hardly in taking my hat and wig.— 
He ſaid he had no remembrance of it, but he was ſorry 
Court. What did he ſay he was ſorry for? | 
Mr. Peters, He did not ſay for what, but only that he 
was ſorry. I told him I did not expect him to make a con- 
feſſion to me. As near as I can gueſs, he at that time had 
8 | | ON 
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En the ſame kind of habit as the perſon had who robbed me: 
and I thought him much of the ſame bulk and ſize, being a 
very luſty tall man, though I am the leſs certain as to that, 
becauſe he that robbed me was on horſeback, and I could not 
ſo well determine as to his height: and, as it was near eight at 
night, it was too dark for me to diſtinguiſh his perſon, or the 
colour of his cloaths, though when the lanthorn came, the 
glimpſe of the candle gave a better obſervation, but not 
enough to enable me to be poſitive. RE 
Priſoner. When the gentleman came to me in the round- 


houſe, he ſaid that I was the man; upon which I told him, 


if I was, I was forry for it, | 
Court, The gentleman ſpeaks very fair, he does not ſwear 


that you ſaid you was ſorry you had robbed him, but only that 


you was ſorry. 8 | 1 
' Thomas Watts, I was behind the coach when my mafter 
was robbed ; it was about eight o'clock on Monday night, 


betwixt Knightſbridge and the Park-Gate. I believe the pri- 


ſoner to be the man; I could diſtinguiſh his perſon by the 
light of the lanthorn; he had a whitim great coat on; he 


bid the coachman ſtand, and then went to the window, and 


bid them open it. Then he ſaid, Give me your money; 
which I ſuppoſe was · done, becauſe I heard him ſay, Is this all? 
then he ſaid, Give me your ſword; my miftreſs anſwered, 
My father has none. And then he aſked for my maſter's 
watch and ring, and I believe they were delivered to him, 
but I don't know for certain: and about that time I ſaw him 
make a motion with his hand in the coach, and he brought 


out my maſter's hat and wig. A man coming along with a 


lanthorn, I beckoned, and ſpoke to him ſoftly. He came to- 
wards me, and I jumped down, and told him, that a high- 
wayman was robbing my maſter; the light coming up, the 

riſoner turned his horſe and rode towards Knightſbridge. 

hat is the man, ſays I; and ſo I and the other man fol- 
lowed and alarmed the people ; but the priſoner was not then 
taken. So 1 came back, and found my maſter with a hand- 
kerchief on his head. Next morning my maſter ſent me to 
Newgate, to ſee if any ſuch perſon was come in. I heard of 


none there, and then I went to the Gate-houſe, and there was 


none there neither ; but- going towards Kenſington, I called 
at the Sun ale-houſe, where I heard that ſuch a man was 
taken, and coming back I ſaw the priſoner going from the 
round-houſe to the juſtice's. The juſtice gave me a note to 
my maſter, to defire him to come and ſee the priſoner in the 


af.ernoon, and my maſter went. | | | 
c 2 | Henry 
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Henry Spence'y. As I was coming home from London 


with my lanthorn, I ſaw a coach ſtanding in the road, and the 
footman behind beckoned to me. I went towards him, and 
ſaid, What do you want, honeſt friend? He made me no an- 
fwer juſt then, but preſently ſuch a man as the priſoner is for 


hulk bruſhed by me. He was in a white rug eoat, he had 


ſomething in his hand, which I gueſs was a piſtol : I ftruck at 

him, and cried out, Stop highwayman! the town was alarmed, 

but nobody ſtopped him. - 
Court, How ſo? | 


 Spencely. Becauſe I ſuppoſe they did not dare to do it. 


J followed him, and Mr. Peters's man came after me, ex- 
pecting the highwayman had been taken; but finding that he 
was not, he returned to his maſter, and I continued my pur- 
ſuit till I came to the Halfway-houſe, betwixt Kenſington and 
Knightſbridge, and looking through the window, I "ſaw the 
priſoner ſitting on horſeback in the kitchen. of 
Court. On horſeback in the kitchen? Was the door high 
enough for him to ride in? . 
Spencely. Yes, I ſaw he was ſuch a man as I had ſeen 
at the coach- ſide about a quarter of an hour before, that was 


at about eight o'clock, and this was at about a quarter paſt 


eight. I would have gone in and taken him directly, but two 
women who were with me, and ſaw him ſitting upon the 
Houſe—the horſe I would ſay—as well as I, would not let me, 
- Says I, There's a highwayman,, by G—d ! (I beg your lord- 
ſhip's pardon) and I'Il go and pluck him off his horſe, for I 
was a man ſufficient to do it without any affiſtance, but as I 
ſaid, the two women would not let me. They begged me 
not to venture, for, ſaid they, If you ſhould be murdered, 
we ſhall not bear to ſee your wife. Though I had certainly 
done it nevertheleſs, if he had been alone ; but beſides the 
priſoner, I ſaw the landlord there, and a woman, and a ſol- 


dier, and the houſe was a houſe of ill repute. So I proceeded 


to get more help, and met the Kenſington ſtage-coach with 


| ſome men in it, and deſired them to aſſiſt, but they refuſed, 


Then I went to Mr. Swinnow's, where the two young wo- 
men, who went forward while I ſtopped to ſpeak with the 
Kenſington coach, were got before me. ——There I found 


Henry Corciſh, and he agreed to go with me. We went 


bac c to the Halfway-houſe, but the priſoner was not then in 
the kitchen. TT 


4 


Mr. Peters. When you ſaw the priſoner through the win» 


dow, Bad he one or two hats On ? | 


? no | e Spencely. 
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IN _., 'Spencely. . I cannot fay as to that; but not ſeeing him in 11 
8 the kitchen when I came back, I aſked the landlord if ſuch 174 
id a man had not been there? He did not anſwer me readily, Þ} 
n- which made me ſuſpect the priſoner was concealed in the Mi 
or houſe ; but at laſt he ſaid, ſuch a man had been there, but he „ 
d was gone. I told him that gentleman was my friend, and I 41 
" ſhould be glad to drink with him. My landlord made me no 9 
d, anſwer, and J finding that the pretence I made would ſignify 1 
nothing, I told him that that man was a highway man, that Vit 
had ſeen him through the window but a little while ago, and 15 
te that I had been to get aſſiſtance to take him. Preſently a if 
Ko man came to the door, and cried, Hollo ! ſomebody ſaid, Th 
* That's he. I was juſt going to ſtep out, but my landlord © ty 
r-: puſhed out before me and ſeized him firſt : I followed directly, 0 , 
1d and others after me, and then my landlord pulled him off the 41 
1C horſe. 5 6 | | 
Court. Did he make any reſiſtance ? 2 
h Spencely. After we had ſeized him, he dragged us, I be- 
lieve, a matter of eighteen or twenty yards before we could 
n get him down, and he ſtruggled a little upon the ground, but 
as 1 believe that was rather to make away with what he had 
B about him, than upon any other account. ©: _ 
2 Court. What cloaths had he on at that time? : 
1E - Spencely, A dark wig, a light rug coat, with a red coat un- 
2 ME Mo | 
1— Priſoner, Was I drunk or ſober? | 
1 Spencely. He was ſeemingly very ſober. We brought him 
I into the houſe and ſearched him. I examined his right-hand 
le coat-pocket, and took out a handkerchief, a light bob wigs 
, and this ivory whiſtle; it has a ſingle call at one end, and a 
y Acocuble call at the other. You ſhall hear now—here's the 
p Jingle yo [whiſtles] and here's the double one, { whiſtles 
- again. „ 
d 8 Peters. The wig that Spencely found, was not 
h mine. 3 | | 
bs HP Spencely. While we were ſearching him, the landlady 
J- ſeemed to take the priſoner's part; What! are you going to 
E rob the man ? ſays ſhe, He is a ſubſtantial inn-keeper, and, 
d as he is a gentleman, uſe him like one. I carried him before 
" A the juſtice at Knightſbridge, and there the things that were 
n taken from him by ſeveral perſons, were produced and put in 
| A hat. I ſaw there was a mourning ring among them with 
* ihe name of Dan. Brown upon it. 
Mx, 
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of their-being your property. 
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Mr. Peters. I have people here who made the watch, the 


ring, the hat, and the wig, if your lotdſhip pleaſes to have 


them called now? | | 
Court. No; fix them firſt upon the priſoner. Shew that 
they were in his poſſeſſion before you give any further proof 


o 


Arundel. I am landlord of the Halfway-houſe. 
On Monday the twenty-ſtxth of February, about fix at night, 
the priſoner on horſeback called at my door for a mug of beer ; 
he drank, and did not ſtay a quarter of an hour, but went 


away, and came again in about half an hour more. Then he 


 alighted and came in a-doors, and J put his horſe in the place 


where I brew my beer, for my pigs were in the table. He 


| called for a quartern of brandy, and when he had ſtaid a little 


again, and ſaid, Now for London. 


while, he bid me bring out his horſe, which I did, and he 


mounted and rode away. It was then ſeven o'clock,” or a 


little after. | — 
Court, Which way did he go ? 
Arundel. I don't know. : 
Mr. Peters. Had he but one hat on then, or two? 
Arundel. 1 ſaw but one hat. He came a third time, and 
called at the door for a mug of beer: It wanted then about 


ten minutes of eight. We deſired him to come in, as people 
often ride into our kitchen. He did fo, and had another 


quartern of brandy, and would have had a third quartern, but 
1 did not care for drinking apy more. Then he rode out 
Court, Had he one hat or two when he called this third 
time ? | I | | = N 
Arundel. He had two hats, and the uppermoſt had a crape 
Hat-band. Preſently after he was gone, Mr. Dukes, a diſ- 


tiller of Hammerſmith came in, and ſaid, You had a high- 


wayman drinking here juſt now. I don't know what he was, 


Jays I, but he paid me honeſtly for what he had, and it was 
no buſineſs of mine to enquire into other people's affairs; 
though if- I had known as much before, I ſhould have taken 
him if I could. Then Spencely came in and ſaid, a highway- 
man had been there on horſeback, and that he faw him through 


the window, but was afraid to come in. While we were 


talking, the priſoner 'came the fourth. time to the door, and 
cried, Hallo! I went to the door, and catched him faft by 


«the arm, and faid, I take you on ſuſpicion of being a high- + 


way-man. He ſnatched his arm away, and I catched hold 
of the lappet of his great coat. He made off eighteen or 
twenty yards, but I {til} hung by his lappet, though I could 


not 


1 
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not have held much longer; but then I fetched .him off his 
horſe, and ſaid, I have him ! Spencely I believe was the next 
man, for he was juſt by at the door when I came out; but I © 
think no man was anewſt me, when I firſt ſeized the priſoner ; 
then he was ſearched. 

Mr. Peters, Did he pull out a x watch when he came in 
with the two hats? 

Arundel. Yes. 

Mr. Peters. Had it a chain ? 

Arundel. No, it was a ſilver watch, I looked on is to ſee 


the hour, 


Court, Ts that the watch! ? 

Arundel. It Was about this ſize, but I can't firear to 
Mo; | 
Priſoner. Was I drunk or ſober? | 

Arundel. I don't think he was quite ſober, but he was 
thoroughly merry; for if a man is capable of litting upon his 
horſe, I can't think he can be faid to be drunk. 

Suſan Arundel. The priſoner was three times at my 
houſe that night, but I never ſaw him before. I took notice 
of him by his coming fo often, but I knew nothing of him 
before. 

Court. The court is not enquiring how Jong you have 
known him, and therefore you need not be afraid on that 
account, Did you obſerve whether he had one hat or 
two? 

S. Arundel. The firſt time he came into the houſe he had 
but one hat; but the ſecond time he had two. 

Court. The ſecond time? | 

S. Arundel. Yes, the ſecond time he came into the houſe. 
He was in the houſe but twice, for the firſt time he called he 
only came to the door. 

Court, Then it was the third time of his calling, that 
you ſaw him with two hats: did he pull out a watch 


then? 


S. Arundel. Ves, he held it in the palm of his hand by 
the fire-ſide. I ſaid it was eight o'clock, but he faid, it wanted 
ten minutes. 

Court. Had it a chain or not? 

S. Arundel, I ſaw no chain. 

Court. Was it a ſilver watch, or a gold one? 

S. Arundel. Silver. Then he paid and went away, and 
preſently Mr. Dukes came from Hammerſmith, and ſaid, 
we had a highway- man there who had robbed a coach, Upon 


which J ſaid to my huſband, My dear, if he comes a 
. op 


” 
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ſtop him: after that there came in five or fix people more, 
and the prifoner came a fourth time, and rid to the door as 
- ufual ; fays I, My dear, that is the man, I beg you would 
go and take him. And with that my hufband went out, and 
the people followed, and I heard them ſay, that my huſband 
pulled the priſoner off his horſdG. . 

Solomon Powel. I was called out of my houſe by a young 
man and Henry Corney, to aſſiſt in*taking a highway-man, 
and after he was taken he was ſearched; I did not ſee the 
things taken from him, but when we came before the juſtice, 
they were put in a hat, and I ſaw among them a large knife 

and a whiſtle, and ſixteen ſhillings and three-pence in mo- 
3 Corney. I aſſiſted in taking the highway-man.— 
The priſoner is the ſame perſon that we took. I faw him 
fearched, and ſaw a wig, a large knife, a whiſtle, ſome 
powder and ball, and ſixteen ſhillings and three-pence taken 
from him. EX | | 5 
Court. Any thing elſe ? 
Corney. Nothing elle. 
Court. Recollect. | 
Corney. Yes, there was three keys. 
Court. Nothing elſe? 3 ä | : 

Corny. No; the wig had a black ſeal in it: I believe 

this is the ſame. After the ſearch I went out into the road to 

the place where he was taken, and there I found two hats 
one in another ; I brought them in, the priſoner owned one 

of them, and the other had a black crape hat-band. I found 

a good double breaſted brown cape coat too ; but the pri- 

ſoner did not own it, nor did any body elſe. We found a 
| loaded piſtol too near the ſame place, this is the ſame; 
- . but this was not found till after he was carried to the round- 
houſe. | : 55 . . 
Court. Do you know any thing of that ring? [a ring is 
ſhewn him, he looks at it, and returns it.] | | 
| Corney. Yes, I remember now, that this mourning- 
ring was taken out of his breeches pocket at the Half- 
way-houſe. This is the very ſame, I am ſure of it by the 
name. ” | 5 

Court. What name? | Tons | 

Corney. Name—name—let me ſee—it is—it is—Daniel 
„„ *Vk 3 
John Wheeler. I was called to aid Spencely. I believe 
the priſoner is the ſame man that we then took at the 7 
Halfway-houſe. He was ſearched there, and I ſaw a _ 
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ray two keys and a whiſtle, and ſome money taken from 
Im. ä 15 ; | 
Court. Any thing elfe ? | To. | 
Wheeler. I did not fee any more taken from him; but 
there was a wig and a watch produced. 
John Grition, Coming from Kenſington, I met the Ken- 
ſington ſtage coachman, and he told me, a highway- man 


had robbed a coach, and was gone into the Halfway-houſe. 
1 went thither, and called for a mug of beer; by and by the 
priſoner came to the door, and Hallo'd. The landlord went 


out, and I followed, and aſſiſted. The landlord and the pri- 
ſoner ſtruggled on the ground together; but in about five mi- 
nutes we got the priſoner into the houſe, and J took a ſilver 
watch out of his hand. It had no ſtring nor chain, and there 
was a Cypher on the back-ſide. This is the watch to the beſt 
of my knowledge: I kept it all night in my cuſtody, and de- 


livered it to the juſtice next day. 


Juſtice Aldy, This is the ſame watch that I had from that 
witneſs. | | | CI 
Gritton. I ſearched the priſoner further, and took a wig, 
with a black feal in it, out of his coat pocket. I believe this 
to be the ſame. I gave it to George Lines, who delivered it 
to the conſtable or the juſtice. The prifoner ſtood fill, and 
vas eaſy while we fearched him. | 3 
George Lines. That is the wig that was taken from the 
priſoner in the Halfway-houſe, I can ſwear to the ſeal. I 
22 it to Juſtice Aldy, and the juſtice gave it to the con- 
able. . | | | 
Priſoner, How was I drefied ? | : 
Lines. You had a black wig; a light coloured great coat, 


and a red coat under that. 


Priſoner. Was the great coat cloth? 
Lines. Yes. 
Court. Are you ſure of that? Recollect. 
Lines. Ves, it was cloth to the beſt of my knowledge. 
William Wichelow, conſtable. On Monday night, the. 


twenty-ſixth of February, the beadle told me, that a High- 


way-man was apprehended, and I muſt come and take him 
into cuſtody: I found him at the beadle's houſe, from whence he 
was carried to the round-houſe, and next morning he was taken 
before the juſtice. Several things were given me in a hat: there 


was a whiſtle and three keys, a bag with ſome powder, and five 


bullets, and a mourning ring. This is the very ring, and the 
Juſtice gave me a wig that. was delivered to him by George 
— D d | Lines: 
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_ : this is the wig, I have kept it ever ſince under lock 
and key: | | 5 5 

F. Walker. I was quartered at Mr. Arnold's ¶ Arundel's] 
houſe where the priſoner was taken. The ſecond time he 
came into the houſe he had two hats on, and the top hat had a 
mourning hat- band. He aſked what o'clock it was: ſome- 
body ſaid near eight, upon which he pulled out a watch with- 
out a chain. He aſked how far it was to Kenſington ? I ſaid 


half a mile. Then he ſaid, he would go to London. Soon 
after he was gone, Spencely the baker came in, and enquired - 


for him, and in a little time the priſoner rid up to the back- 
door, and called. I ſaw him through the window: I aſked 
him what he would have? He ſaid, A mug of beer, ſoldier. 
I went into the back parlour, and told my landlord. Then 
I went out firſt, and took hold of the priſoner's horſe's bridle, 
and then my landlord came out and ſeized him. Upon which 
he ſpurred his horſe, and broke the bridle out of my hand, 
and, as he turned about, my landlord ſlipped his hand, and 
catched hold of the lappet of the priſoner's coat, and cried, 
I have him! the priſoner got ſeven or eight yards from the 
door, and then we ſecured him. | 
Court. Seven or eight yards ? 
Halber. It was there or thereabouts, I won't ſwear te 
a yard or two. The priſoner was brought in, I ſaw two 
wigs taken out of his pocket. This wig with the black ſeal], 
is one of them; there was a whiſtle and a ring too; 1 heard 
it ſaid before the juſtice, that there was the name of one Mr. 
Brown upon the ring. There was a purſe of powder found 
upon him too, and five bullets, and a green filk purſe, with 


ſixteen ſhillings and three-pence. After he was ſearched, 1 


and another man went out with a lanthorn and candle to the 
place where he was taken, and there we found two hats ſtuck 
together, the ſame that he had on in the houſe; the outermoſt 
Was a new hat, with a mourning hat- band. I left a mark on 
it, and this is the very ſame. We found a brown double- 
breaſted coat too, I ſuppoſe he might let it fall, when he was 
pulled off the horſe. I brought all theſe things into the houſe, 
and the priſoner owned his own hat, and his wig, that was 

in it. | Fs 
Charles. Stafford. I was preſent when the priſoner was 
taken; 1 ſaw him ſearched, and two wigs taken out of his 
pocket, one of them had a black ſea) ; a mywrning ring was 
taken out of his breeches pocket, the inic1iption upon it is 
Dan. Brown: This is the ring: 1 held him while he was 
EE. | ſearched: 
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ſearched; I had the ring in my hand, and looked on it, ſo did 
others, but we did not then ſtand to read the inſcription. 

Court. You ſaid it was inſcribed, Dan. Brown, when was 
it that you ſaw that inſcriptian ? | 

Stafford, Not till we came before the juſtice. 

Fohn Garlick. Coming from Kenfington, our ſtage coach- 
man, Will. White, ſaid there was a robbery committed be- 
tween Hyde-Park-Corner and Knightſbridge, and the high- 
way-man was at the Halfway-houſe, fitting on horſeback in 
the kitchen. We went thither ; the priſoner was gone, but 
in a quarter of an hour he came again, and knocked at the 
door, and ſaid, Hallo! let's have a pint of beer. Says 
Spencely, I hat's the man. The landlord and Gritton went 
out and ſeized him, and cried, Help! I lifted the priſoner up, 
and ſaid, Let us bring him in, and ſee that he don't kill ſome 
of us. Gritton took a watch out of his hand, and a wig 
with a black ſeal out of his pocket. The watch had no ſtring, 
nor ſeal, nor chain, and there was a cypher on the back, 
for I took notice of it, and this is the ſame watch. [ took 
the powder and hall, and ring out of his pocket, and I ſaw 
the two hats taken up where the priſoner was pulled off his 
horſe. 

Mr. Delander. T made this watch for Mr. Peters, and 
had it to mend about two months ago. And this ring is one 


of thoſe I made for him on his uncle's death. The other 


rings had the fame inſcription. _ 

Mr. Gambol. I fold this hat to Rar. Peters, I know it by 
my own mark in the crown. | 

Robert Martin. I made this wig, and ſold it to Mr. 


| Peters, and I put this black ſeal in it; and beſides, I know 


it by the work and caul, and by its being taken up at the 
ears. 


Priſoner. Pray let Gritton or the conſtable be aſked, if I 


Was drunk or ſober. 


Gritton. I believe he was Aa 6 | | 
Fichelow. And ] believe ſo too, becauſe, after I had put 
him in the watch-houſe, I heard him a hammering and thump- 
ing, and I called to him, and told him, I would be with him 


preſently, and when I came he had broke down the bracket 


of a bench ; I aſked him why he did it? And he ſaid, he 


Wanted to get out. 


Court. Is a man's endeavouring to get out of cuſtody, a 2 
ſign of his being drunk ? 
Priſoner, What coat had I on? 


D d 2 | WWichelow . 
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Wichelow. A lightiſh-coloured rug coat, with a nap. 

Sb ition. The morning after the priſoner was taken, he 
| — he believed the ring and watch would be of detriment to 

a - 

Priſener. Yes, I faid, had I committed the fact, the 
would be ſo: I own ſuch things were taken from me, but | 
found them on the road, and I was fo drunk, that I fell 
twice off my horſe at the Park-Gate : and it is ſtrange, that 
a man in ſuch a condition, ſhould, in five or ſix minutes af- 

terwards, commit a robbery, | 
Court. Have you any witneſſes to the fat, or to your 
character? 

Priſoner. ] have none to the fact, but ſeveral to my cha- 
racter. 

Then he called ſeveral butchers ; 3 but none appeared ex- 
cept his brother-in-law. 

Nathaniel Nellis, J have known the priſoner fourteen or 
£fteen years, and I know no harm of him. 

Court, Were you intimate? 

Nellis. Yes, he lived in my neighbourhood in White: 
chapel. 

Court. What buſineſs do you follow? 

Wellis. 1 am a butcher, and he is the ſame trade, but be 
does not follow it now. | 
| Geary, And you ſwear you have known no harm of 
him ? | 

Nellis. Not to me, nor to any that belongs to me. 

Court. You know that is not the queſtion. On your 
oath, Sir, and conſider what you ſwear, has he the character 
of an honeſt man or a highwayman ? 

NMellis. I have ſaid all that I know, apd I can go no far- 
ther. 

Caurt. Give a direct anſwer. What is his general charac- 
ter? 

Nellis. Why—why—ſome—ſome—will Fa him an ho- 
neſt man; and and 

Court. And what ? | | 

Nellis. And ſome will—ſay otherwiſe—they will call him 
2 8 I never called him ſo. 85 


The jury found him guily. Death, 
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The Ordinary of — Sheet of WILLIAM GOR. 


William Gordon, about forty-ſix years of age, of honeſt 


parents in the biſhopric of Durham, had. a good education 


at ſchool, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and other 
things proper to fit him for buſineſs. When of age he 
was put apprentice to a butcher, and ſerved out his time ho- 
neſtly and with approbation: afterwards he followed the buſi- 
neſs he was bred to, and married a wife, by whom he had 
ſome children. He came to London, and ſet up his buſineſs 


for ſeveral years in Leadenhall-Market, and he alſo kept an 
ale-houſe. In this way of liſe he maintained himſelf and fa- 


mily tolerably well, and for ſome time his character was very 
good in the neighbourhood : but he at laſt growing weary of 
cloſe confinement to buſineſs, he took himſelf to the high- 
way, and while he kept on this buſineſs, he never failed to 
raiſe contributions on the road, till at laſt he loft his good 
name, and with all honeſt people, he, bore nothing but the 
character of a highway-man ; ſo that every body was afraid 
of him, and looked upon him as a common enemy : at laſt 


he was taken up on ſuſpicion, and admitted an evidence againſt 
| ſome others, ſome of whom he convicted. 


Upon this he got his freedom, and went to Ireland ſome 
time after; there he contracted with one who was famous 
in his way, with whom he paſſed his time a good while in 


that kingdom. His companion being taken up, he com- 


menced evidence againft another man, who was executed. 
This perſon was then ſet at liberty, and Mr, Gordon and 

he enquiring about a ſtage- coach betimes in the morning, 

they were both taken up upon ſuſpicion of being highway- 


men, and the one met with puniſhment for his crimes ; but 


no evidence appearing againſt Mr. Gordon in Middleſex, he 
was carried down by a Habeas Corpus to Chelmsford in Eſ- 
ſex, where he was indicted for robbing upon the highway 
ſome gentlemen, and the clerk of the Fiſhmongers com- 
pany ; ſeveral of theſe gentlemen ſwore to him, that they 
believed him to be one of the men who robbed them ; yet 
two or three coaches full of evidences going down from Lon- 
don to Chelmsford, gave ſuch tokens of his being at Dublin 
at the time the ſaid robbery was committed, by producing of 
letters, and ſhewing of ſeals, which none there preſent could 
contradict, that the | Jury * themſelves obliged to * 
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him, becauſe, whatever they might believe of him, yet theſe 
evidences created ſuch a confuſion and perplexity in the affair, 
that they judged it beſt to let him paſs. | 

After this, he ſtill proſecuted his unlawful and wicked prac- 


tices of going on the highway; only, as he ſaid, fince that 
time, being about three years ago, he went to Ireland, and 


lived in or about Dublin for eight months. There a certain 
friend offered him a large ſum of money, to ſet up farming 


.or grazing in the north of England; but he liking his old 


trade beſt, came to his own country, and deſpiſed ſuch a 
generous offer ; ; fo that it was a moſt deſerved judgment upon 
him, after ſo inany deliverances, and ſo great a mercy pre- 
ſented to him, to meet with his due fate. 


As to the robbing Mr. Peters, he did not deny it, only in 


alleviation he ſaid, that he was extremely in liquor, which was 
all his excuſe. It was alledged that he never mal-treated any 
body, yet he and his companion meeting with a gentleman, 
who not inclining to be robbed, gave his companion a furious 


blow with his whip, ſo that he was almoſt knocked down ; 


Gordon, in vindication of his partner, ſhot at the gentleman, 


who holding up his arm to avoid the blow from his head, 


was ſhot through the arm. By this time the other man re- 


covering from the confuſion he was in held out a piſtol, and 


ſwore that he would ſhoot the gentleman through the head, 
which he had certainly done had not Gordon held out 
another cocked piſtol, and ſwore to him that if he 
ſhot he would ſhoot him through the head, ſince the 


_ gentleman had ſuffered too much already, having been 
ſhot through the arm. The ſaid gentleman would not 


appear againſt Mr. Gordon, becauſe, although he had done 


him a great injury, yet in another reſpect he certainly ſaved 


his life. They took from the ſaid gentleman and his ſiſter about 
five pounds, and Gordon ſaid to him, Sir, I am very ſorry 


that I ſhot you, but it was your own fault, and ſo wiſhed him 
well to London. 5 


Once he offered to go to ſome publick market with a cer- 
tain friend or acquaintance, who ſaid he ſhould be glad of his 
company, if he could paſs' any coach or gentleman on the 
road without attacking them : Mr. Gordon gave fair promiſes, 
as having neither {word nor piſtol, or any other weapon; 


yet as they were riding on their way, Mr. Gordon eſpying | 


a gentleman's coach ſaid, what a pity { there is a coach, where 
I may have plenty of money; he would not be hindered by 
his fellow traveller, but rode up to the coach ſingle as he was, 


where he found about or upon the back of the coach, three 


or four footmen with blunderbuſſcs; he called to one of the 


5 


foormen . 
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and had like to have knocked him off; then they alighted, 
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footmen, pray, good friend, deliver this letter to 3 friend of 


mine at London, and with that he gave him a letter with the 


price of a pot of drink : in the mean time his eye was fixed 
upon the coach, and the horſe, as he uſed to do, went to the 
coach door, where Gordon obſerving the muzzle of a blun- 
derbuſs ſtanding up, he laid hold of it, and preſented it to the 


gentlemen in the coach, and deſired them to call out to all 
their ſervants not to ſhoot at him, otherwiſe they were all in- 


ſtantly dead men: accordingly the gentlemen cried aloud to 


their ſervants not to ſhoot ; then Mr, Gordon bid them de- 


liver ; they gave him a purſe of thirty-five guineas ; upon 
which he rode off a-pace, and at a little diſtance ſhot the 
blunderbuſs in the air, and threw it away : then he came up 
to his companion, and ſaid, ſee what a prize (ſhewing him 
the purſe of gold) I have got by ſtopping but a few minutes 
in the road. | 

It happened at an inn in the city of Exeter, that a mixed 
company, in which Gordon made one, were got into an or- 
dinary ſtrain of country converſation, viz. robberies, ſets on 
the roads, and many ſuch like ſtories were related by the ſe- 
veral parties preſent ; and among the reſt a jolly farmer 
obſerved that it was rather cowardice, in thoſe who 
were attacked, thin any courage in highway-men that 


made ſuch multitudes loſe their money. 1 was never, 


ſays he, attacked but once in my life, and then I got the bet- 
ter of the highway-man, and forced him to ſheer off without 
his booty, and could do fo again, if a like chance ſhould 


happen: I warrant my money ſafe enough with only this 
oaken cudgel in my hand, in ſpite of the briſkeft highway- 


man in England.” The company were diverted, the farmer 
perſiſted in his rhodomontade, till he had talked himſelf into 


| ſuch a hero, as Hercules might have been afraid of. This 


language however piqued Mr. Gordon, who therefore could 
not help putting in a word. Sir, quoth he to the farmer, 
notwithſtanding all you have been ſaying, many brave men 


have been robbed Not one, replied the farmer, I defie the 
ſtouteſt of them, and would be glad to meet the beſt of them 
in a proper place. Would you fo, ſays Mr. Gordon, well L 
proteſt you are a man of mettle, yet 1 wiſh you may get ſafe 
home without meeting a collector. By this time it grew late, 
and the farmer called for his horſe ; as ſoon as he was got a 


little way, Mr. Gordon mounted his, and jogging on ſlowly 
in fight of the farmer, at laſt perceiving a proper place, he 
clapped ſpurs to his mare, and came up with him, putting the 
uſual queſtion at once; deliver ! the farmer up with his ſtick 


and 
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564 WILLIAM GORDON, for a Ron EER. | 
2nd went coolly to cudgels, till the farmer being ſoundly buf⸗ 
feted, gave out, and parted with his money: however, he 
would not let Mr. Gordon mount, till he, by jirking bis 
horſe round, threw him down; when Mr. Gordon was up, 
at laſt, farmer, ſays he, When you ſee your friends at Exeter 
next, tell them you have not only been robbed, but well 
drubbed into the bargain. 

As this ſtory proves Mr. Gordon was not deficient in point 
of bravery, ſo another which I have heard of him, and that 
too well afferted, is ſufficient to prove he was not cruel or 
delighting in blood, which it too often happens men of his in- 
famous profeſſion are. The thing happened thus: 

On the Eſſex road, Mr. Gordon ftopped a coach full of 
paſſengers, and while he was examining ſome of them, a 
gentleman, who ſat near the window, clapped a piſtol to his 
breaſt, which miſſed fire: whereupon Gordon, addrefling 
| himſelf to the gentleman, ſaid, Sir, now your perfon, and 
whatever you have about you is in my power, It is true, 
anſwered the paſſenger, but you will have no great booty, 
for I have but fix ſhillings, and neither watch or ring. Well, 
Sir, quoth Gordon, you ſhall ſee how much honour there is 
in a highway-man, give me that piſtol which miſſed me, and 
that other which lies by you in the coach-ſeat ; which being 
done, come, ſays he, you fhall ſee what they will do in my 
bands; upon which he fired them one after another in the air: 
then turning to the gentleman, who under a good deal of 
conſternation waited his fate; as to your ſix ſhillings, ſays he, 
that, Sir, would do me but little good, and may ſerve to bear 
your expences on the road; and as to killing or wounding 2 
brave man, that I deſpiſe. So at preſent I have nothing more 
to ſay, than wifhing you a good journey. 

What odd ſentiments theſe unfortunate perſons entertain 
of honour f which yet are ſtrong enough within to prevent 
their doing many miſchiefs, and to engage them in the doing 
fome acts, which if done by others, would merit applauſe. 
Certainly, next to honour and virtue, civility has the greateſt 
charm. How many by uſing thoſe they robbed well have 
- avoided death ? And how ſure and how unpitied does an un- 
timely end befall thoſe, who, to the crime of rapine, add alſo 
the folly of treating thoſe ill who fall into their hands. One 
would imagine that the reflection of this ſhou!l1 be ſufficient 
to extinguiſh cruelty even among thieves ; but we fee in all 
caſes ſuch conſiderations are not minded; the villains, who 
the other day ſhot a gentleman on the Hampſtead road, are 
pregnant inſtances of cowardice, and a ee chirſty ſpirit 
| Which 


time in comes the grazier, and calls for his landlord. 
| ſays the tapſter, he is aſleep —— Wake him then, ſays 


LI) 


which doing him juſtice, could never be aſcribed to the de- 
ceaſed Mr. Gordon. | : * * p £334 'a- 4448 & hh 


Among the other adventures of Mr. Gordon, which have 


come to my knowledge, I think there are two only which 
are worthy of mention. A farrier, who once lived in Long- 
Acre, going down into the country, was on Hounſlow-Heath 
robbed by Mr. Gordon of ſeven and forty ſhillings, and, 
that he might not purſue him, Mr. Gordon turned his horſe 
looſe... A conſiderable time after, Mr. Gordon brought his 
mare to be ſhoed and rowelled to the ſame fattier's ſhop in 
Long-Aere ; and while that was doing, away went the horſe- 
doctor and Gordon to the tavern, where, having drank half a 
pint, Mr. Gordon paid for it, and at the ſame time for what 


was done to the mare; adding, now doctor you and J are 


even. No, we are not, ſays the farrier, by ſeven and fort“ 
ſhillings you borrowed of me. Borrowed of you! ſays Gor- 


don! where? Why, ſays the farrier, call for a pint, if I 
: prove it you ſhall pay, if not, I will. The pint being brought, 
I tell you, ſays the farrier, a circumſtance that will bring 
it back to your memory preſently ; you borrowed it a little on 


this fide Hounſlow, and my horſe got looſe a little after, and 1 
had much ado to catch it. Gordon thea recollected the 
robbery, but with a ſmile anſwered: Ay, ay, if it was fo, 
there is your ſeven and forty ſhillings, doctor, and many 
thanks to you. So they parted both very well ſatisfied. 
Some time ago Mr. Gordon kept a public houſe, and it is 


ſaid, a grazier lodging there one night, and drinking very 
plentifully, was fool enough to let his landlord know he had 


received three hundred pounds. Early in the morning the 
grazier ſet out, but juſt as he got on Epping- Foreſt, Mr. Gordon 


got up with him, and eaſed him with few words of the full 
ſum, ſuppoſing that the man had no knowledge of him, be- 


ing drunk the night before, and ſpurring his horſe prett 
tightly got back in a trice, and went to bed. In an hour's 
to oe | 917 


. . 


* * 


the grazier, for I muſt ſpeak with him. When he came 


down, and was got into a private room, Mr. Gordon, quoth 
the grazier, I muſt beg you to let me have that three hundred 
pounds again, for really I can't ſpare it, Can't you, Sir, ſays 
.Gordon, well then there it is, but I can tell you, it is well 


my brewe 8 clerk did not come before you; if he had, 1 don't 
know how you would have fared. 7 CHIRRS AHA EISS OlR 
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The ſame ſpirit attended him after his confinement and af- 
ter condemnation, but he flattered himſelf too much with 
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; 206 5 WILLIAM 'GORDON, for a Ronzry. 3 
vain hopes, which, conſidering the noĩſe theſe and ſome other af- 
fairs had made, were certainly ill founded. Many more tales will 


probably be faſtened on him, but we can allure the public 
that theſe are Rs. | | 


| Ny * 
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. 17 is not the cnalleſt among thoſe eb which men un · 


der ſentence of the law endure, that a cenſorious world 
are continually propagating evil reports, and ſpreading from 
one to another rumours without foundation. The miſeries 
Which real breaches of the laws draw on unhappy criminals, 
are heavy enough in themſelves to excite compaſſion, and it is 
either cruelty of diſpoſition, or a barbarous levity of mind 
from whence men are led to ſcatter fuch detractions. 

Whatever crime brings an unfortunate perſon unto judg- 
ment, the world may canvas as they pleaſe, the - verdict has 
ſet it beyond denial, and they may either magnify its guilt, 


or extenuate it, as appears more or leſs heinous to their appre- 
But neither conviction, nor ſentence, nor any lar 


human or divine, puts a power' into their hands of adding to 


the afflictions of the ſufferer” by their ſurmizes, much leſs of 


turning their conjectures into formal ſtorles, merely to blacken 


.one already overthrown. £1 
Theſe obſervations Fam Fonftrtineck to make from circum- 


ſtances attending me, ſince under my misfortunes. Many 


things which I bave done amiſs have been aggravated; many 
that I have not done invented, and laid to my charge, in 
order to. impede the courſe of mercy, and repreſent me worfe 


than I am: uſage which neither 1 nor any man can be 


wicked enough to deſerve : uſage inhuman towards a fellow- 
creature: and uſage which thofe who give- muſk repent of, 
as being immoral, and unchriſtian; but to quit theſe reflections, 


and proceed to the deſign of this paper. 


My life being juſtly forfeited for my offences, it becomes me 


to do all that-is in the power of ſuch an unhappy wretch as I 
am, to render my puniſhment ſerviceable to my country, by 


exborting thoſe who have already ſet their feet in theſe paths 


to turn back in time, before the judgment of the law hath 
overtaken them, and to inform fach young creatures as may 


be milled into a belief, that there is fomething pleaſant and 
engaging in a life of plunder,” becaufe thofe who once engage 


7 : 


in Rach ways are ſeldom if ever reclaimed. 1 
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Buch Hicentious delights as men who abandon 'themiſelves 


to robbing and ſtealing continually wallow in, are of all Wings | 


the fartheſt from giving any ſatisfaction; judge then what 
miſeries are felt by thoſe who are wretched, awake and reſtleſs 
in their ſleep, who are conſtantly in terror, and affrighted 
at the ſhaking- of a leaf. Oh, how miſerable a road is that 
which leadeth to deſtrution ! what agonies do the wicked feel 
in their journey through the paths of death ! may all ſhun 
-: Thoſe whom in the eourſe. of a. very wicked life I have 
wronged, will accept of that puniſhment the law hath ad- 
Judged me to, and which 1 ſhall have ſuffered before this 
comes to their hands, and not load my memory with reproach, 
or transfer them to any who ſurvive me, and who ought not to 
ſuffer. in their character for my crimes, as well as in their 
fortune from my extravagance and folly ; for, whatever the 
public may have been told of my riches, few have died poorer 
than | do. Their charity in forgiving me will redound to 
themſelves, and as to all who have injured me in my life-time, 
I ſincerely and unfeignedly forgive them. Amen, 


$ 


| While under Gee. he bohaved always very decently | 


and gravely, and with an appearance of a real repentance, 


only that he loved company a little too much, when any 


freedom was given him, and in evidence of his ſincerity, he 


received the bleſſed ſacrament twice, once when he was at 
firſt under ſentence, and again chat morning he was executed, 
in company with two other of his fellow ſufferers z but no 
ſooner nad he received this bleſſed viaticum in pledge of eter- 
nal life, but going down ftairs, and being conveyed unto his 
own cell, he immediately cut his throat with a razor, whic 
had been privately given him: in two minutes one of the 
keepers going in after him, found him all over bigody, then 
he took him out to a room in the preſs-yard, and there being 
by accident two ſurgeons within the jail, one of them ſewer 
up his throat, and put bim in a condition of recovery, anc 
living to have the ſentence of death executed upon him, ac- 
cording to law. He denied to another reverend clergyman and 
me that he had any deſign of murdering himſelf, but that he 
only by accident cut his throat a little, as he was cutting away 


bis ſtock which was too faſt tied. This ſeems but a trifling 
excuſe, and I leave it to every man to judge upon the penitence 


of one guilty of ſuch a horrid crime, as his judgment of dif- 


cretion and charity directs him. 
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April, 1733. 


ke was .executed at Tyburn, on Wedneſday the 25th of 
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WILLIAM BROWN and JOSEPH WHITLOCK, 
fror breaking and entering the Houſe of James des Romaine, 
oo OO d)) a 


py - 
„ 4 * 
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of Paddington, were indicted for breaking and enter- 
ing (in company with William Blackwell, otherwiſe Long 
Will. not yet taken) the houſe of James des Romaine, Eſq; 
and ſtealing one gold watch, value 20l. one ſilver ſnuff-box, 
value 408, three gold rings, value 408. and à gold mourning 
ring, value 108. thirtèen ſilver ſpoons, value 61. twelve ſilver 
forks, value bl. ſeven'knives with ſilver handles, value 3l. one 


filver ſoup fadle, Value 3088. four filver falts,” value 508. eight 


filver tea ſpobns, value 108. two piſtols mounted with filver 
and ſteel, value 41. one filver-hilted ſword, value 408. one ſilk 
damaſk night gown, value 31. twenty holland ſhirts, value 
'Jol. fix holland ſheets, value 6l. and fifty-two guineas and 17 
 thillings, the goods and money of "James des Romaine, Eſq; 
and four filk damaſk gowns, value 20l. three ſilk petticoats, 
value 3]. ten holland ſmocks, value <1. four fuits of Jaced head 
cloaths, value 10l. one Cloth cloak, value 108. and one ſilver 
buckle ſet with Briftol ſtones, value 78. the goods, of Ann des 


Romaine, ſpinſter, [in all to the value of 1611. 6s:] on the 


25th of October, about the hour of eight in the night. 


which the court granted. ; 1 

. Ralph' Mitchell, The priſoner, Brown, and I, lodged at 
White's, (an ale-houſe) in the Grainge- road: the other pri- 
Toner, Whitlock, met us there on the 2 5th of Ofober, and, 
between one and two in the afternoon, we went over the 
water to Rag-Fair, to ſee for Long Will. but not meeting 


with him there, we went to Stock's-Market, where we took 


cCoacb, and drove to John Gaſcee's in Tyburn Road; Gaſcee 
Keeps a brandy- hop; we called for ſome cherry - brandy ; 
Brown ſaid to Gaſcee, Now, Jack, if you will go with us, we 
may make ourſelves for ever, and never want again, for we 
are going to rob the king's jeweller. Says Gaſcee, I wonder 
you will aſk me, when you know I have been unfortunate; 
and am now got into a little way of getting my livelihood ! 


wot 


W LLIAM BROWN and JOSEPH WHITLOCK, 


The priſoners deſired that the witneſſes might be ſeparated, 
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Well, 


Well, ſary Brown, do you know Long Will? What 


is there, Ill ſtep myſelf, See ; but.. juſt as he was 


and Pl] tase a cutlace. When we had drank out the punch 
there we did not expect. D- n it; ſays Whitlock, I have 
the door; be aſked her if madam De Batt was within? She 


now I think on't, here's an old French gentleman lives hard 


came and opened it, I clapped my foot between the door and 
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da 1? What, Will 
Blackwell? ſays Gaſcee. Yes, I know bim very. well. I 


wiſh, ſays Brown, you'd ſend to his mother's, and ſee if he 
going, Long Will. came in. So we went up ſtairs together, | 
and had a 38, bowl of punch. We told Long Will. we were . 
going to rob the king's jeweller. D—n it, ſays he, I have 

got no arms. Why, ſays Brown, you ſhall have my piſtol, 


it was ſeven o'clock, and then we all four (the priſoners and I. 
and Long Will.) went to the jeweller's. We ſaw a grating 


often ſerved the houſe with poultry, and never ſaw this grate 
before. However, he knocked, and a little woman came to 


ſaid, No, ſhe was gone out; and ſo finding our deſign not 
bearable there, we went away again.  D—n it, ſays Brown, 


by, and we can tune him eaſily ; and upon that we went to 
colonel, Romaine's, Brown put back the bolt of che outer 
gate, we went to the door and knocked, the colonel himſelf 


the threſhold, and we all forced in; Brown with a cutlace, 

and Whitlock with a piſtol, ftruck the, colonel on the head, 

and knocked him down: we took a gold watch out of his 
pocket, and a ring from his finger. The maid came up from 
below with a candle in her hand, I ſuppoſe the noiſe alarmed 
her: Will. Blackwell went to her, and aſked her where the | 
plate and money was ? She told him ſhe had not lived there £ 
long, but believed they might be above. I and Whitlock took 

the colpnel with us, and went up into his room and rifled it; 

we went to break a trunk open, but he ſaid, Don't break it, 

J have the key in my pocket. We ſearched, but not finding 

it, he felt in his pocket himſelf, and gave it us. We took 

out twelve ſilver forks, ſeven knives with filver handles, one 

of them was a ſmall knife, thirteen filver ſpoons, one great 
filver ſoup ſpoon, eight or nine filver pennies, a quarter gui- 

nea, ſome necklaces,. and other things; then we tumbled the 


_ 


* - 


beds upſide down; a pair of ſhoes, with ſilver buckles, ſtood 4 
in the window, and we took the buckles out: we opened the 
cheſt of drawers ; the drawers opened, one to the right hand = 
and the other to the left, and we took out à parcel of linen 


and woman's apparel. 
Court. 


. „ $64; 


Where was Brown? 1 3 
l I rrg Auel 
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_ © Mitchell. He was ſometimes above and ſometimes below. 
He came up to fee how we went on, and now and then gave 
the colonel a knock and a d—n, and ſaid, You old rogue, 
here's your money? We left the colonel, and went into his 
daughter's room (as I ſuppoſe it was) broke open the drawers, 


and took out a parcel of head-cloaths, and two pair of ſciſſars 


With a filver caſe, Thence we went into the maid's room; 
but finding nothing there; we went inte another bye room, 
Where was a trunk and a box; we broke them open, and took 
out of the box two gowns and petticoats. We thought to 
find ſome money in the trunk, but there was only a foul 

ift and two or three napkins, which we left there till we 


© had'fearched the other rooms. We went down to the colonel, 


and threatened him hard, to make him diſcover where his mo- 
ney was; we bound his hands to his backſide. Brown hit the 
colonel on the head, and putting a caſe-knife to his throat, ſaid 
Let's kill him! I ſwore he ſhould not, for it was enough to 
rob him, and I would never be concerned in murder. And 
the mati faid to him, Don't kill my maſter, rather kill me. 
In a back room we found ſome wine, and Brown ſaid, there 
were fome ribs of lamb below. We ſat down, and eat and 
drank what we thought fit, and then going to get our goods 
together, we happened to ſee a little clofet ; fays Brown, I' 
be d——&'if his money is not there. But upon fearch, we 
- found only a pair of piſtols, and a filver hilted ſword with a 
green belt; 1 think it was green; ſays Brown, theſe will be 
of ſervice to us, and ſo we took them. We packed up what. 
we had got in feveral bundles, and went to ſee how the co- 
Jonel and his maid did. By the way we eſpied a cupboard, 
with forge tea and coffee in it. Says Brown, 1 My wife drinks 
tea, and I' take this for her. Then each man taking his bun- 
dle, I went out firft, and left them to lock the door. And 
Brown, when he came to me, told me, that he had locked 
it, but whether he did or no, I cannot tell. We went into 
the fields, and thinking it was too ſoon to venture into Lon- 
don, we ſat down upon our bundles, and ſtaid till we thought 
the watch were gone off. Then we parted, Black Will. and l 
went to the witer-fide, and took a boat to Pepper-Alley, and 
walked'frotti thence to White's, at the Grainge, by ſix in the 
morning. Tknocked at the door, Brown's wife looked out; 
I told her, ber huſband was coming, and, while I was ſpeak- 
ing, he and Whitlock came to the door. White got up, and 
drawed us two pots of beer; I ſhewed him the tea, and ſaid, 
Is not this good tex? We have had good luck to-night ;' for 


he thought we dealt in run tea and brandy, His wife, 4 
7 4 | . ag: 


wife, 3 8 wiſe, and we all breakfaſted together with this 


tea; they ſaid it was very good, and they had never drank 


better. After breakfaſt we ſhared the goods, Black Will had 


ſix ſhirts and two ſhifts, for his ſhare of the linen, and he fold 


his ſhare of the ſilks ts me, and Whitlock, and Brown, for 
' fourteen ſhillings a-piece. I and the two priſoners left him 
and went to ſell the plate to Edward Bodenham, at the ſhip 
ale-houſe in the 8 Whitlock ſtaid at the Cock in 
the Old-Bailey, and only 1 and Brown went to Bodenham's, 
for I knew Bodenham would be ſcrupulous of buying the 
plate, if we all three went together 3 ; Well, ſays Bodenham, 
have you got any thing for me? Yes, ſays 1. here is a gold 
watch. He looked on it, It is very old tid worn, ſays he, 
What is the price? 1 told him ſixteen 1175 It is not 
worth near that money, ſaid he, for I mu 
it, and you know how things are 2s well as I. At laſt we 
agreed for eight guineas. He aſked us, What we had got elſe! 2 
then he took us into a little room, where he tutors his 
watches; he weighed it, ſaid there was eighty ounces, and 
aſked us what” we muſt have? Says I, four ſhillings and ſiæ- 
Hence an ounce, you know what yo uſed to give. Ut; 

Court. How come you to ſay fo? - TY 

Mitebell. Becaufe J bad fold him plate before. At lift 
he agreed to give us twenty-four pounds for the watch and 
plate all together, and we took it, hecaufe we knew not 
where elſe to diſpoſe of it. "He did not pay us directhy, but 
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faid, we muft ſtay an hour; 7 be he called a coach, took the 


plate with him, and in about an hour returned and paid ys 
the money: but, ſays be, I have had a hard bargain, and 
ben you come again, you mult uſe me better. So to make 
him amends I gave him a ſilver buckle fet with Briſtol ſtones; 
we drank a three ſhilling bowl of punch, when that was 
empty, we called upon Whitfock* at tlie Cock, and went 
back to ether to White's, where we found black Will. We 


ſhated the money fix pounds ar pie 180 0. I called for ſome 


beer, D n you, ſays Black Will. let us have ſome 
punch; White ee three fl Milling bowl; ; it was then 
about four o'clock hen we bad drank ic out, d——n 
you, ſays Black Wilt. I muſt go. over the War: but Il come 
again; but we never ſaw him 1 About two weeks after, 


Land my wife went to Bodenham's with this mournil ng. ting; 


he faid it was very light, and he could'nvt aﬀfotd bg; gy above 
five chillings for it, and we took the money. e 
Court. What became of the piſtols ? 185 Nr 


1 We kee them for our own 73 
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changed horſes with one of the countrymen we had robbed. 
However, - before we entered Kingſton town, we turned our 
horſes all Jooſe in a turnip-field, and went to the Bell, and - 
enquired for a waterman ; the people ſaid, they believed we 
ſhould hardly find a waterman that would go ſo late; but at 
laſt a woman brought one to us, who offered to go for ſix 
ſhillings, we agreed for five ſhillings, and to find him beer 
and brandy. We went into his boat, lay upon the ſtraw, 
and covered ourſelves with the tilt; we ſoon fell aſleep, and 
ſlept till we came to Putney, when two boats clapped along- 
fide of us, and ſome men jumped directly into our boat, and 
took us napping. I aſked for the conſtable, ſurrendered my- 
ſelf, was carried before my Lord Palmerſton, examined, and 
made anevidence. 52 | 98 
Col. des Romaine. On the twenty- fifth of October, about 
eight at night, I heard ſomebody knock; my maid, who was 
below, not going to the door, I took a candle, and went 
myſelf ; as ſoon as I had opened it, a man ruſhed in upon me, 


ſeized me by the ſhoulder, and ſwore, if I made a noiſe, he 


would ſhoot me dead ;- he was followed by three more, one 
of whom ſtruck me on the head with a cutlaſs, I cried, mur- 
der | help! and called to my maid, Veron Curtis, Veron, 


call my men! bid them bring my piſtols ! in hopes to have 


made the ruffians believe I had men in the houſe, but they 
did not regard it. D————»n him, ſays one, beat his brains 
out: and preſently I received a blow on my head with the 

butt-end of a piſtol ; the blood followed a-pace, and | fell 
to the ground. They rifled me, took a gold watch out of 
my pocket; I loft a ring from my finger, but being in a ſur- 
prize, I don't know how it went. I had in my left feb ſix 
guineas and a half in a purſe, which I thruſt under the mat 
by the door. They brought my breeches dewn to my knees 
to ſearch me, and took away ſome ſilver, I can't ſay how 
much, but I believe there might be fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings. 
They tied my hands behind me, and two of them dragged 
me up ſtairs, another holding me by the ſhoulder, with a piſ- 

tol in his hand, to make me ſhew them where my money was. 


They bid me be huſh, or they would ſhoot me. 
Court, Did they all three ſtay in your room above? 
Colonel. I think fo I think one held me; and two 
ſearched the room. They firſt opened a trunk with a double 
cover; there was a box in it with plate; they took the box out, 
but did not open the upper cover, within which I had forty- 


five guineas and a half. I ſtill denied telling them where "Ps 
ich . 


money was, in hopes they would not find it; upon wh 
1 e n 
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| they _ ſtruck me on the head with a piſtsl. They opened 1 
; a preſs, and threw ſome things out; they took two piſtols lect! 
out of the cloſet — theſe are the fame—and a ſilver hilt ed ſword tay 

with a green belt. One of them ſaid, he would break the all, 
- hilt off, but another ſaid, No, there was no need. They ther 
carried me into another room, where they broke open another i 


preſs, but I did not ſee what they took out-of it. Then they ther 
made me go down With them: they tied my hands ſo hard to my 
back as put me to great pain: they placed me by the maid; 
put a napkin and the maid's petticoat over my head, ſo that! 
: was almoſt ſtifled. Some of them went into the parlour, 
and up ſtairs. One coming down again gave me ſeveral 
ſtrokes, and ſaid, O] you old rogue, you ſaid you had no 
money! another laid his hand on my head, and put ſome- 
thing under the petticoat, which I thought was a hanger, but 
Mitchell fays, it was this knife. | | Ys 
Mitchel. Yes, this is the knife, and it was Whitlock 
that pur it under the petticoat.Þ  —- . 
Colonel. I begged chem to looſen my wriſts, and thought 
one of them was going to do ſo, but he only took the but- 
tons out of my ſleeves. As my head was covered, I could in- 
deed hear them walk about, and ſpeak to the maid, but could 
not diſtinguiſn what they ſaid. I remained thus in the greateſt 
9 maiſery till three in the morning, when hearing no noiſe, I 
5 believed they were gone. She ſaid, Huſh! don't make 3 
SE |  Hoiſe ! they are not gone yet. They certainly are, ſays I, 
" : - have not you the uſe of your fingers ? She faid, ſhe believed 
| ſhe had. I bid her ſee if ſhe could not untie my hands. She 
ſaid her own hands were not quite at liberty, but ſhe would 
try what ſhe could do; and fo ſhe did, but it was near a quar- 
ter of an hour before ſhe could looſen the cord. But, Sit, 
ſays ſhe, for God's ſake don't ſtir yet, for J am afraid they 
are nat gone; God has preſerved your life bitherto, and why 
will you run the hazard of loſing it at laſt? However, as 
believed they were gone, ] went into the paſſage, and ſaw a 
light in the fore-room, but nobody was there. I found the 
door drawn to, but not locked, and the key was left on 
the rail without ſide. I bolted the door, and deſired her to 
call for belp, but ſhe ſaid, -ſhe did not dare go yet, for feat 
they ſhould kill her. I went myſelf to a cloſet- window, 
called to a gardener, and told him what had happened; be 
. promiſed to come, but did not, though J called him again. 
The maid was fearful of being left alone, and followed me 
1 | about the houſe wherever I went. | i 
3 > Court. Look on the priſoners, Sir, Do you know eithe! 
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Colonel. I did not then know ane of them, but on tecol- 
L can't 
I faw bv»t four in 
all, and for the other three, I moltly faw their backs two of 
them went before me with a candle. 

Brown. You ſay I was up ſtairs. Pray afk Mitchell whe- 
ther I went up or not? 

Mitchell, You were ſometimes up, and ſometimes downs 
Sometimes you held the colonel by the ſhoulder, and ſome- 
times you gave him a knock with a piſtol. | 

Jeron Curtis. Between eight and nine, ſomebody knocked, 
as my maſter ſaid, though I did not hear it, but I heard the 
dog bark, and liſtening, heard the door open, and preſently 


my maſter cried out, Murder! come up, Veron, and call 


the men. I went up, and found him lying i in the entry in a 
gore blood, with four men about him. I know Whit- 
lock—he in the grey waiſtcoat was one of them. Another 
of them, who was a tall man, ftepped up to me, took me 


by the hand, and ſwore, if I ſpoke a word, he would ſhoot 


me through the head ; Whitlock had a. naked hanger in his 
hand,” and he, I think it was, aſked me where the plate was ? 


I told him, I was a new ſervant, and knew of no more than 


fix ſpoons and forks that were in the kitchen. They rifled my 
maſter, and tied my hands behind me, and three of them 
took him up ſtairs. The tall man ſtaid below, and aſked me 
where the candles were? I told him in the kitchen; and if 


he would let me have my hands looſe, I would fetch ſome. 


No, he would not do that, but carried me down, and made 
me ſhew him where they were. He took ſome, and lighted 
one at the fire, and taking me up again, carried me into the 
parlour, where he ſet me in a chair, and abuſed me ina groſs 
manner. Whitlock afterwards came down, and uſed me as 
ill as the other had done. I ſaw but four men in all. 

rg What do you know of their eating and drink- 
Curtis. I had dreſſed a neck of mutton, part of it w 
left. There were three bricks in the houſe, and a pound of 
butter} they eat the mutton, and beſt part of the butter, and- 
two quartern bricks; and one of them ſaid, he would go and 
garry a bottle to the man that held their botſes: 

Wiithck, Did I go up ? 

Curtis, I think they al went up but the tall man, who | 
took hold of mie firſt; and when Whitlock came down 
he and the tall man kept me priſoner in the room EY 


F f 2 Whitleek. 


tur Ys” 
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_ WVhitlck.. You ſaid I ſeized you firſt. | 


up with a naked hanger, and ſwore, if I would not diſcover 
where the plate was, | ſhould be ſhot. A quilted petticoat, 
that I had been working, was put over my maſter's head, 
and I had a white handkerchief round my head. Whitlock 
ſaid, the beſt way would be to kill the maſter, and. gag the 
miaid, and he took a knife to cut my maſter's throat. For 
God's ſake, ſays I, don't kill my maſter, but rather 


kill me; and the others preventing him, Why then, G—d 


d n them, ſays he, gag them both down cloſe. : 
Brown, Did not you deny me, when I was brought to 
Newgate? 5 

Curtis. It was duſkiſh then, and I could not ſee very 
well, but as ſoon as I had a candle, I ſaid, to the beſt of my 


knowledge, you was one of the men I ſaw in the entry when 


I firſt came up. 5 | ; | | 
Brown, What did you fay to Mr. Fiſher, at Pad- 
dington, when he bid you have a care, or you would hang 
yourſelf ?. . 5 | 
Curtis. I ſaid, if I knew any thing of you before, 
it was the day before Michaelmas, when you came to our 
door with a couple of geeſe, and I ſhewed them to my 
maſter, | 
geeſe ? | | 
| Curtis. Yes. ; | | | 
Court. Now it lies harder upon you. [To Brown.] 
Jane Chery, pawnbroker. I had this petticoat and table- 
cloth from Brown; he pledged them in the name of William 
Moore, on the twenty-third of November; and this brocade 
h ooo. 
Colonel. This petticoat belongs to my daughter; it was 
taken away with the reſt of the things, when my houſe was 
broke open. „ HE N 
Jioln Gaſcee. The ſame night the robbery was commitied, 
Mitchell and the two priſoners were at my houſe, and called 
for a quartern of cherry-brandy. Brown aſked me to go out 
with them, and ſaid, we ſhould never want money afterwards: 
I told him, No; for though I had ſeen a great deal of the 
world, I was now got into another way. Then he ſaid, it 
was no matter, and aſked me if I knew Long Will? What 
Wil. Blackwell? ſays I. Yes, I believe he is at his mo- 
@ther's; hard by. He deſired me to ſend for him, and while 
we were talking about it, Long Will came tn; Ws 
| z © N 00 
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ſhook hands with him, went up ſtairs together, had a three 
ſhilling bow] of punch, and went away about ſeven, or later. 
Next morning one Mr. Berry came and told me of the rob- 
bery. „ | 5 
Henry Maſchal. The priſoners and Mitchell were taken 


aſleep in a boat on the water by Putney *. This piſtol 
was taken from Brown this from Whitlock—and this other 


from Mitchell. | | 
Colonel. And theſe two piſtols which were found upon them 


are mine, and the ſame I loſt. | 


houſe. | 


Court. Do you know of any tea that Brown brought to 


your houſe ? 


White. No. 
0 Court, No? 


bite. Yes; I remember Brown'brought ſome 


tea one morning, but I cannot be certain as to the time 
Court. Do you remember you drank tea at any time when 


the priſoners, and Mitchell, and another, were in company 


with you at your houſe ? | | 
White. Ves; and there was my huſband, and Brown's 


wife, and Mitchell's wife. 


Brown's Defence. 


Brown. While I lived at Paddington, Mitchell came to 


me, and ſaid, he was in an information, and begged me to let 


him ſtay with me, and he ftaid three or four days; but there 
was a good ſquire that lived next door, and his fervants ſeeing 


Mitchel, they told me, the ſquire was angry, that I let ſuch 
2 looſe fellow lodge with me; I acquainted Mitchel with it, 


and he ſaid, if I would lend him a great coat, he would go 
off, and ſo he did. In two or three weeks after, I went and 
lodged at White's, and Mitchell lodged there at the ſame time. 
He was in a great deal of trouble, and ſaid, he wiſhed I 
would go to ſuch and ſuch places. I told him I had ſtained 
my character already, and did not care to bring myſelf into a 
ſcrape again. He told me, he had been in a great many 
Concerns himſelf, and if he was taken, he was ſure to be a 


2 


4 


They were ; urſu-d 'o Kingſton, but being gone from thence by water, 
the purſucrs rode on ty Putncy. | 
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dead man, and therefore he would ſwear any man's liſe away 


to fave his own, for he did not care who he was an evidence 


againſt, | | ” 
John Harvey. I hrye known Brown five or ſix years, 
he lodged in a houſe where I had lived fifteen years : I ne- 


ver heard an oath come out of his mouth, nor any body ſpeak 


ill of him. ; 1 - 
Court. He ſays himſelf, that his character was ſtained. 
* Harvey. It is three years ſince I was acquainted with 
im. > 
Fobn Teſer. I have known him above three years, he 
bought fowls and rabbits at Leadenhall- Market, and ſold them 
about the ſtreets, and behaved himſelf very modeſtly and 
handſomely. | | 


Thomas Croſby. He lived in our neighbourhood 2 


year and a half ago, and then I believed him to be very ho- 
neſt. FOE | | 8 > 7 
George Pardon. I have known him four years, and never 
heard any ill of him. 1 


Whitlock's Defence. 


T'hitlc. Pray afk the conſtable, if he took the colone]'s 


piſtols from me? „ | | 
Conſtable. I ſaw it taken out of Whitlock's pocket 
zt Putney, and his pocket was pulled off in getting it 
out. | | 5 | | 
Court. Now you have it with a circumſtance, | 
Iihitlock, Here is George Sutton can give an account of 
me. | | . : f : 
George Sutton. I know him only by his being in 
_. 2 | 
Henry Sutton, (George Sutton's father), The colonel 
ſwore to my ſon as one that was in the robbery. _ | 


Juſtice Deveil. George Sutton, having been in a great 
many robberies, was brought before me on ſuſpicion of 


being concerned in this, the colonel obferved him very 
narrowly, and fwore, that to the beſt of his knowledge, 
he believed him to be one of the four that broke into his 


 houſe.—— — Thoſe were his very words, To the beſt of 


his knowledge. Sutton pretended that he lay at a houſe in 
St. Giles's that night, but a conſtable, who the ſame night had 


ſearched every room of that houſe, declared, that Sutton was 


not there. | | | 
Mary Sutton, The colonel charged my ſon. 


1 Court , 


he 
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Court. There is no doubt of it; but upon recollection, 
he found his miſtake. | 

 Whithck. Juſtice Devel offered Sutton a purſe of guineas 
to be an evidence. 

C. Sutton, He ſaid it would be money in my way, if 1 
would turn evidence. . * 

Juſtice Deveil, I a told him of the king's re- 
Ward: 

Gorge Sutton, It was ſworn, that I was a diſorderly 
perſon, and ſo you ſent me to Tothillfields-Bridewell; and 


you told me, if I knew any thing of this affair, and 


would make a Ane there was a reward i in the procla- 


mation. 


Court. And any FO might have ſaid the ſame. 


Jane Mood. Whitlock has worked four times for my 


huſband. The firſt was twelve years ago; and the 


Jaſt, two months ago, and he was very faithful to his. 


truſt, 

Daniel Atkins, J have known bim fire or ſix years, 
and never knew any thing amiſs of him I faw him 
ſeven or eight years ago. He is a farrier, and I am a 


ſawyer. 


IWilliam Gent. Two years ago, he lodged in the 


ſame houſe with me, and went out to work every morn- 
ing. 
John Hunt. I have known him four or five years, at the 


Bell and Bull in Finſbury, and at his brother” S IN Rag-Fair, 


and never heard any hurt of him. 


child. 

Thomas Gardner. He worked with me come time ago. 

Court. How long ago? 

Thomas Gardner. Ten years, but he came and drank a 
bowl of punch with me, within theſe ſix weeks. 

Whitlock. I ſee a gentleman here in court, chat knows 
"my 

Miley. He uſed to ſhoe my horſes. I knownothiag 

Ws = him, but that about eighteen months ago, he broke 
out of the New Goal. 


The jury found them guilty. Death. 
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The Ordinary of Newgate's Account. 


William Brown, about twenty- nine years of age, born in the 


Weſt country, of honeſt parents, who gave him good educa- 
tion at ſchool, in reading, writing, and arithmetick, to fit 


him for buſineſs, and inſtructed him in the chriſtian religion. 


He was not of any trade, but did country-work, and ſettled 
himſelf in a farm; but his inclination not being good, he 


ſpent too much, and was obliged to quit his leaſe; and, hav- 


ing met with ſome diſappointment about a marriage, he came 
to London, where by the advice of his friends, he became a 

ulterer, and married a wife, with whom he lived ſome time 
in Holborn, and then he removed. to Paddington, where the 
beſt of the place, particularly colonel] Des Romaine, encou- 
raged him ; 2nd in this-way. he maintained. his family very 
well; *till falling in with bad company, he was not proof a- 
gainſt their pernicious advice, and this brought him to ſpeedy 
deſtruction. He left Paddington, after he was abandoned to 
a looſe life, and went. to the other fide of the water, where 
his chief companions were, and before his character was blown, 
and then he commenced thief, robber, and highway man, 
without reſtraint, ſcarce minding any other buſineſs at all, un- 
leſs for a pretence, that he might not be ſuſpected. He con- 
felted, that he was concerned in a great number of highway 
rabberies, houſe-breakings, and thefts, before he left Padding- 
ton, and ſince, always in company with Whitlock and ſome 
others, and (as was talked) with William Johnſton, which 
(as is ſaid) Johnſton denied, and Brown did not accuſe him, 
and faid;. he knew nothing of his being guilty of ſuch actions: 
though this may be much doubted of. He acknowledged the 
robbing of colonel Des Romaine, as was ſworn againſt him, 
and that they treated the colonel and his maid moſt cruelly 
and barbarouſly, which was the height of ingratitde in him, 
ſince that gentleman had always been very civil and obliging 
to him. He waited as a watch in the entry, while the others 
went up and rifled the houſe. In the beginning of October 
laſt, they committed ſeveral robberies-about Edge worth, and 
aſterwards in 3 after which they were taken up, and 
brought to their de 


not fo frank in his confeſhons- as: Whitlock, yet at laſt he 
owned a robbery, for which others were blamed. He was 
a diſobedient youth to his parents, a breaker of the Lord's 
day, a negledter of ordinances, a lover of vile company, and 

pO too 


erved and condign puniſnment. He was 
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too much addicted to drinkin 3 for which, and other vices, 
God in juſtice afflicted him. He behaved well under ſentence, 
wept bitterly and often; declared his hopes of obtaining ſalva- 


tion by Chriſt; that he truly repented of all his ſins, and was 


in peace with all the world. 


2 


The Confeſſion of WILLIAM BROWN. 


The firſt fact that I ever committed, was in company with 
Joſeph Whitlock on the Rumford road, where we ſtopped a 
higler, .and robbed him of about forty or fifty ſhillings ; then 
we came to town the ſame night and ſhared the money, and 
ſo we parted, we went home to our lodgings. After that, 


wanting money to buy us piſtols, we went out again, and 


robbed one they call dame Holland, about a mile beyond Dul- 
wich, of about forty or fifty ſhillings; then we furniſhed our- 


ſelves with piſtols. After this robbery, Whitlock and I made 


an agreement to go and ſee his friends, who lived not far from 


Saliſbury ;- and in the evening, I and Whitlock: knocked at a 


man's door, no body being there hut himſelf, his man- ſervant 
and maid-ſervant, 'whom we tied by their hands and then ri- 
fed the houſe to the value of about twenty pound. The ſame 
evening we went to another houſe not far from that which we 
robbed before, where we thought there was a great.deal of 
money; we knocked at the door after the ſame manner as 


we did before: we took from that houſe to the value of about 


three guineas, and ſome ſmall matter of ſilver; where we 


bound all the family. except two ſmall children; from each | 


houſe we took a gun in ordef for our defence for fear of being 
purſued ; but not being purſued, we hid them in a tree within 
a few miles of Wincheſter, where we did deſign to get poſt- 


horſes, in order to come for London, but could not, ſo. We 


were obliged to walk it. „ 

| When we came to London, Whitlock brought me into 
company with Mitchell; not long after we had,been acquaint- 
ed, we conſulted together to rob Mr. Jerock, the king's jew- 
eller, after the following manner, viz. One of us was to ring 


at the door, which was. accordingly done, when the gardener 


came, and aſked him what he. wanted? Hereplied, and aſked, 


if madam Debart was there? and the gardener made anſwer 
e was gone; and we found we could not get in, one of ds 


ſaid, it is very hard we ſhould go home without any thing; 


with that, I replied, here is one colonel Des Romaines, whom 


[ uſed to ſerve with fowls and rabbits, we will go and knock 
5 ; Gg | at 
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at his door; with that we all went to the colonel's hoſe, and w] 
one of us knocked at the door, at which the colonel himſelf M 
came to it; on his opening the door we thruſt in, and at tlie hi! 
ſame time one of us knocked the colonel down with a cut- be 


laſs, and ſwore if he did not deliver his money, that he would 


murder him; with that the colonel ſaid he had no money in by 
his houſe ; all the time Whitlock ſtood over him with a piſtol (m 
to his head: the colonel making ſome reſiſtance, I came in, bee 
and pulled him by one of his legs, and threw him upon his m} 
back-fide, and then put my hand in his pocket, and took ſb] 
from him his gold watch, and about 16s. in filver; after this, ent 
one of us took him by the collar, and Whitlock followed him VIE 
with his piſtol, and led him into-a back-room where the maid in ! 
was, in order to light a candle, and there we demanded his my 


keys. The colonel replied, I will ſhow you every thing 1 | 
have in my houſe, for, ſaid he, gentlemen, I affure you I have „ 
no money; ſave my life I beg of you, and what plate I have The 
in the houſe you ſhall have: upon which one of us took the 
colonel by the collar, and led him up ſtairs, at the ſame time 
: Whitlock followed him cloſe with a piſtol in his hand; and J 


when they came up ſtairs, the colonel ſhowed us where the ſmit 
plate lay, which we took, and made the colonel go down — 
ou 


ſtairs, and then we put him in the back room with his maid, 
Where ſhe was tied and confined all the time the robbery was duf 
committing ; aftet we had tied the colonel, we went and ri- dul 


fled the houſe of wearing apparel, linen, &c. Says Mitchell, rag 

I am a-dry, III ſee if there is any liquor in the houſe, with ; 1 
5 on he went into the cellar, and brought up four or five pints | 7 

oR wine, which we drank up; ſays Mitchell, the colonel mah 

keeps but a poor houſe, for he has neither beer nor brandy in 1 

it, only a glaſs of wine: after this, Whitlock ſaid he wWwas a2. wh 


hungry, upon which Mitchell replied, I know the houſe very 
well now, ſo I will go and ſee if the colonel has got any 
victuals; with that he went down ſtairs, and brought up two 
or three ribs of mutton and ſome butter, which we all eat part 
of; after we had done 'eating we took a glaſs or two of wine, 
and then packed up the cloaths, and all fat down in the pal- 
ſage, for about two or three hours; then left the houſe and 
made the beſt of our way for London; when we came neat 
the town, we went towards Iſlington, and juſt by Black- 
. mary's-Hole we parted, two one way, and two another. 5 

aſked Whitlock how we ſhould diſpoſe of the goods, Mitchel 
replied, I xk How. very well how to diſpoſe of the cloaths, watch 
and plate, which we did the day after the robbery, meeting 


together at the Hand and Flower, the other ſide of the _ 
a | ha ner 2 
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and came up to London, deſtitute of all friends, but got into 


| Uren, two whereof are now living, who has always bebaved 


myſelf, Addiſon, and another (through Addiſon's | perſuaſion 
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when we agreed together to ſell the plate and watch to one 
Mr. Bodenham, in the Old-Bailey, Mitchell ſaying he knew 
him very well; for he had dealt with him for ſeveral things 
before. „„ pn ons 1 

I deſire all perſons (eſpecially young men) to take warning 
by my ignominious death, and I hope God will give you grace, 
(more than I have had) to avoid bad company, for that has 
been my utter ruin. I hope all good chriſtians will not reflet on - 
my unfortunate wife and four ſmall children, for ſhe was inſen- 
ſible of my way of life; for I always told her by ſeveral differ- 
ent ſtories how I got my money ; and if I had taken her ad- 
vice, I. had never brought myſelf to this untimely end. I die 
in charity with all the world, and the Lord have mercy upon 
my poor ſoul, | | 5 8 


The follnving Hecouni, WIT Tock deſired might be pul- 
ed in the Dying-Speech. 8 


Joſeph Whithck, born in Wiltſhire, put apprentice to a 
ſmith and farrier in Saliſbury, where I ſerved my maſter four 
years; after which, I went away from him, by reaſon of a 
young woman J kept company with, whom ] left behind me, 
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buſineſs in a very little time, and continued therein for near 
hve years, well reſpected by all my acquaintance ; after the 
hve years expired, I married my now wife, who then lived 
at Lambeth, where I ſettled, by whom I have had five chil- 
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herſelf juſtly and honeſtly ; we lived together for near ſix years 
well reſpected; but being acquainted with Joſeph Addiſon, a 
barber, who lived at Lambeth, and uſually drinking with him 
at one. W n's, who kept the Bell ale-houſe there, where 
Addiſon uſed, was drawn-in by him frequently. to drink and 
Joſe my time, which was the nt bringing me to my unhappy 
misfortunes, which began about two years and a half ago, ras 


went to the biſhop of Canterbury's palace, and ftole from 
thence. fix geeſe, which we carried to W——n's the next day, 
Where we had one dreſſed that night for ſupper, and ſhared 
the other five among us, of which W——n had a part. The 
next thing I committed through Addiſon's inſtigation was, he 
hearing I had a brother who lived in Church-Lane, in Rag- 
ar, worth a great deal of money, and knowing I could not 
Keep his company without money, perſuaded me to rob bim, 
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which I did, and at ſeveral times took from him near 1 50l. 
which I did in the following manner; being well reſpected by 
my brother, I uſed every Sunday to go to ſee him, and under 
ptetence of bruſhing my cloaths in the ſhop, I leaned over the 
counter and pulled out one of the drawers, from whence l 
took the money, promiſcuouſly. | | 
Another time, being of a Sunday, T went over as uſual, 
and miſſing the money in the drawers (my brother being in 


the kitchen) and there being a preſs bed in the ſhop, wherein 


he uſed to lie; I took his breeches from off the teaſter of the 
bed, and took from thence a purſe wherein was about twenty- 
five guineas, and in one of the pockets about ten penny- worth 


of half-pence, which I put into the purſe, and carried the 
gold away, and went over the water directly to Addiſon's, 
and told him what I had done; and being ſet in the ſhop a- 


ſhaving, I ſaw my brother puſh by, and knowing myſelf 


8 


heard by him they were gone, and then went to W 

. houſe, and fat drinking, there the beſt part of the night. 
The next day myſelf and Addiſon went into the country 
and ſtaid till about two o'clock the next morning before we 
came hqgme, where my brother and another waited for me, 
and brobght me over the water, charging me with robbing 


him, (which I ſtiffly denied; and, having an opportunity, tied 


the money, which I had left, in the tail of my fhirt, and a- 
bout five guineas in my ſhoes, which upon ſearching me 


they found ; but not pulling off my breeches, they did not 


find the remainder; on which, after threatening me, they 
left me in the houſe, and I got away, and went to my com- 
——1n's houſe, and told them all that hap- 
pened, and what money I had ſaved, when we fell to drink- 
ing ; but was informed by W- n, that my brother had 
been there to make an enquiry how I lived; when W—1n 
told him, that I was his follower, (be being a bailiff) and by 


that means got a great deal of money, beſides what I got by 


my own buſineſs of a farrter. Ih 

But, one time in particular, (my brother being a conſtable) 
Addiſon and the other perſuaded me to go and rob him, 
which t did in the following manner; Addifon, myſelf, and 


the other, went from'W ——*s houſe while my brother was 
at church, when I opened the door, they ſtanding by to watch, 


and J robbed him of fifty guineas, a ſilver watch, and a ring, 


and came out again arid locked the ſtreet-door undifcovered. 


25 The money being ſpent, Addiſon propoſed the robbing of 
one Mr. Moore, who lives at Lambeth, a — 1 
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ſaid, who was worth ſome thouſand pound which would 


be the making of us; but wanting to buy materials for ſuch 
an enterprize, W 
time telling us, he was indebted to his brewer 100 l. and 
that he muſt have ſuch a ſum if we ſucceeded, which Ad- 
difon promiſed he ſhould, and 100 l. more to it; we there- 


n advanced the money, at the fame 


upon, that is, myſelf, Addiſon and the other, went into 


Monmouth ſtreet, and provided ourſelves with banyans, 


maſks and piſtols, and proceeded to commit the robbery 


in the following manner: there being an outer-gate, we 
eaſily drew back the ſpring-lock, when Addiſon and the 


other went to the inner-door, myſelf was poſted at the 
outer gate, where was a bell which I rung; when the 
maid came to the door, there being a grate to look 


through, ſhe aſked who was at the gate? I aſked her whether 
Mr. Moore was within, and that I had a letter for him, 
on which ſhe opened the door, and Addiſon and che other 
ſeized her; I followed them and went into the room, 
where we found an old woman, who begged us not to 
murder her, but take all ſhe had; but aſking for the gentle- - 


man, was told he was in his. ſtudy up ſtairs, on which I 
took a candle and was going up to him, but on the maid's 


crying out, he having heard her, as I ſuppoſe, I met him 


on the ſtairs, and holding the candle to fee whether he had 


any fire arms, ſome how with his hands he ſhook the 


candle out of my hand, and the other perſon at the ſame 
time letting the maid go, ſnhe got open the door and ran out 
crying murder, thieves and fire; when the other perſon 


went after her with a pretence of catching, her, but never 
returned; on which we made our eſcape without doing 


any thing. About two or three days afterwards we were 
taken up on ſuſpicion, and carried before Juſtice Kent, 


who committed us to the New-Gaol in Surry, on a ſtrong 
ſulpicion of having intended to commit the ſaid robbery ; 


when W n fearing it would come out, and he be 


charged therewith, went to the ſaid Mr. Kent, and made a 
confeſſion, which not being ſufficient, Addiſon was admitted 


an evidence; but, before the aſſizes came, I made my eſcape out 
of the gaol, and went to France, where I ſtaid about ſeven days, 


and then returned to London, and from thence to Briſtol, where 
I worked about fix weeks; but not being eaſy, came up to 


London again, and ftaid ſome time; when | went down to 
Exeter, where I worked ſome time; but not yet being eaſy 


| I came to a place called Hindon, near Saliſbury, where | 


worked about a quarter ; of. a year but there being a rob- 
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| bery committed, and it being known that I efcaped out of 
gaol, I was taken up on ſuſpicion, but nothing appearing 
_ againſt me, I was detained on account only of breaking 


by C07 > * . * De Dy xy N # 8 
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the gaol, and was brought up to my old confinement, in 
order to take my trial at Kingſton aſſizes, where I was ac- 


quitted, and there I became acquainted with Brown and 


Mitchell; and Brown liking my converſation, ſent to Lam- 
beth to ſpeak with me at his houſe at Paddington ; where 
we conſulted to rob the king's jeweller, who had a houſe 
there, but being diſappointed, we went to the houſe 


of Colonel Des Romaines, when Brown opened the gate, 


and knocking at the door, the colonel came to the door, 
whom we robbed of a watch, plate, and linen of value. 


After we. came into the houſe we tied the colonel, and 


blind-folded him at the ſame time ; he ſaid, If you'll untie 
me, I'll open the locks myſelf, and went up ftairs accord- 
ingly and did ſo; then we brought him down again, and 
tied him by the maid, and afterwards we rifled the houſe, 
and went from thence about three o'clock in the morning. 
Some days after which, we, with Mitchell, went on the 
Eſſex- road, and committed ſeveral robberies near Grays ; 
when we had robbed the perſons we tied them, and carried 


them into a field together. And another time we waited for 


ſome butchers coming from Rumford market, where we ſtopped 
a butcher and his wife on horſeback : the man ſaid he had no 
money; on which Mitchell ſtruck the woman with a ſtick 
on the head, by which blow ſhe fell from the horſe, and J 


catched her in my arms ; we robbed them of a ſmall matter, 


and afterwards tied them together with cords, for which we 
were purſued, but eſcaped.  ' | 1 ES 


5 . 


Some time after this, Brown and myſelf met at Johnſton's 


houſe near Shoreditch, who is to be executed with me for the 
murder of Taaman, in Thames-ftreet. Then we went on 


the Edger road, and near Edger, juſt by the windmill, we 
met with one Partridge, a farmer, on horſeback, about eight 
- o'clock at night, whom we diſmounted, and made him go 
cover a gate into a field, and from thence into another, where 


we robbed him of thirty-five ſhillings, a great coat, a hat 
with a black edge, and a mourning hat band. We cut the 
girths of the ſaddle, and I threw the ſaddle over the gate: 


we aſked him whether he had been at London, and he told us 
no, he: had been to make an agreement with his landlord 
about a farm. We aſked him further, whether he was 2 
moneyed man? and he replied, No, he wanted money 25 
much as we did. This robbery we committed about the be⸗ 
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einhing of October laſt, the day I cannot remember, but be- 
lieve it to be the eighth. 
From thence we went to London, and met the next da 


at the Red-Lion on Tower-Hill, in order to ſell the great 


coat and hat; and from thence we went to Rag-Fair, where 


one of us kept the coat, and Brown kept the hat, and ak 
lowed me my ſhare in money; the coat I took particular no- 
tice of, having wore it myſelf that night, and it was tore uß 


in the Pick ſeam about five or ſix inches. 


After this we went on the Surry road, and commfttetb ſes. 
veral robberies, particularly a gentleman who lived” at King- 


ſton, which was the laſt before we were taken; which wWas 
after the following manner: having been much fatigued that 


day, and it being late, we came down to the wäter-ſide, and | 


got into a boat on the Thames, and thinking ourſelves fafe, 


went to ſleep; but the robberies we had ene being hoiſed- 


about the country, we were taken. 


I have nothing more to add, but beg all young people: will 


take warning by me, and heartily deſire no perſon will reflect 
on my poor wife, who always was a d utiful one to me, and al- 
ways perſuaded me from thoſe evil courſes, which 9 5 me 
to my ſhameful end. | | 


They were both executed at 75 burn, on welded, be | 
cember 155 733. 5 
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WILLIAM RAY, for the Marder of his Wife, "Apt 29, 
„„ 


WILLIAM RAY was indicted 85 tha murder of Mary, 


his wife, by giving her ſeveral mortal wounds and 
bruiſes on her head, face, eyes. breaſt and ſtomach, April 29, 


of which wounds and bruiſes: ſhe Janguiſhed till che fourth of 
May, and then died. 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's ; inquiſition 


for the ſaid murder. 


Elizabeth Hager. On Tueſday I went to the priſoner” O 


ſhop, the corner of Lincoln's-Fields, for a dram, and his 
wife, the deceaſed, was lying upon ſome ſtraw behind the 
counter. How do you do, Mrs. Ray? ſays I. She made 
me no anſwer, but the priſoner's mother ſaid, ſhe was very 


ill. Cs "= the Proms ſhe has got a black eye. How 
came 
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came ſhe by it? ſays I. Why; ſays be, 1 gave it her acci- 
dentally. I think you are always giving her black eyes, ſays 
IJ. But this was her own fault, ſays he; for yeſterday, while 


J was gone out with two gallons of brandy, Sam. Badham, 


and another, came in to drink, and that other man ſtruck 
my wife on the breaſt. I coming home before he was gone, 


my wife vr. will you ſee me murdered ? And upon that, I 
I 


knocked him down; but ſhe going to take his part, I hap- 
pened to give her a black eye. I went next day, when the 
priſoner ſaid, his mother, Mrs. Ray, had fetched his wife 


away in a chair, to her houſe in Eagle - ſtreet; ſo I went to 


ſee her there. She was lying upon the bed in a looſe gown. 
She had a terrible black eye, and as Ikneeled by the bed-fide, ſhe 
ſaid, as plain as ſhe could ſpeak, I am killed! I am murdered ! 
This was all I could underſtand, for ſhe had got a great faul- 
tering in her ſpeech by the hurt ſhe had received. The pri- 
ſoner coming into the room, I held her up, and begged her 
to kiſs him; ſhe kiſſed me, but {lid her head away from him. 
Three weeks before this I ſaw her at the ſhop, and the pri- 
ſoner was there too. I aſked her how ſhe did? Do, ſays ſhe, 
bad enough. See how this rogue kills me, and cuts me to 
pieces. See how he has cut my gown, and fee what a con- 
dition my arms are in. And indeed her arms were black 


and blue. So I ſpent fix-pence to make them friends again, 


by the ſame token that I ſcor'd it up, and have not paid it 
„„ 5 N 8 
Ann Fones. On Monday, April 29, as I was ſtanding 


at Mr. Banks's door, which faces the priſoner's ſhop, I heard 


a great noiſe, and looking, I ſaw the priſoner beating his wife; 
there was no ſoul but they two in the ſhop, with bis fit 
clenched thus —he gave her a violent blow on the breaſt. 
She cried, murder ! and then he gave her a violent blow on 

the cheſt, which knocked her down. The mob gathering, I 
went over to my own door, which is next to the priſoner's. 
He came out, and aſked them what they wanted? Then be 


went in, and ſhut the door. By and by he came out again, 


and went over to the ale-houſe, Mr. Cary's, and called for 2 
pint of beer. On Tueſday ſhe was very ill. On Wednel- 
day ſhe was carried to his mother's, at a farrier's ſhop in 
'Eagle-ftreet, and on Saturday ſhe died. I have often {cen 


bim beat her before this, and ſeen her arms as black as this 


coat, and' ſhe has frequently ſaid, he wis a murdering, thiev- 
ing dog, and that ſhe died by 'inches. In particular, fix 
weeks before the laſt quarrel, I got up between three and four 


in the morning, to burn cork, for J keep a cork- hop; : 
WS - | | | | wen 


ſaid to him, D 
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went to light a candle, and found the deceaſed dreſſed vaſtl) 


clean, and leaning on the counter. I was ſurprized to ſee her 


. drefſed ſo ſoon. She winked upon me, and ſaid, ſhe had 


been at a labour. I laughed, and told her, when I went t. + 
labour, I never returned 10. ſoon. She winked again, an 


aſked me to give her hanſel; 10 I laid out a penny with her, 


and went to burn my cork ; which I did by the dead wall. 
She came to me there, and ſaid, What do you think? My 
rogue has laid a pen-knife behind the counter where we lie, 
and ſwore he would cut my throat, if 1 did not get up di- 
rectly. He beats and pinches me fo, that I die by inches. 
Sarah Foſbrook, I live at Mr. G | 

priſoner's. , On Monday, April 29, in the afternoon, I heard 
a quarrel in the priſoner's ſhop, but that being a uſual thing, 


1,did not much mind it. The priſaner came out, and went 


over to the ale-houſe, and in a little time, his wife followed, 
and ſaid, ; You dog ! you villain!) you private murderin 

rogue ! Ill ſkreen you no longer, for the world ſhall know 
what a rogue you are. | ch a Seth 
This was confirmed by Elizabeth Martin, who added, that 
about eight or nine on a Saturday night, fix weeks before the 
laſt quarrel, ſhe heard the deceaſed cry murder!] and a foldier 
coming by puſhed open the door, upon which the priſoner 
n your blood, you ſon of a b—h, are 


© 


you come to rob me: 


Ann Beldam. One morning I called for a dram,. and ſaid, | 


How do you do, Mrs. Ray? 1 can't do well, fays ſhe, when 
[ have got ſuch a rogue of a huſbard. Her arm was as black 
as a hat, and ſo was her thigh, for ſhe took up her cloaths and 
ſhewed me—ſuch an arm, and ſuch a thigh, I never ſaw in 
my! days! lack a dazy | ſays I, what have you married? A 
rogue, ſays ſhe, a private rogue] I die by inches. But I ſee 
him coming over the field; for God's ſake take no notice, for, 

1 ſhall be killed if you do. | 


| fobn Smallman, watchman. About three weeks before 


her death, as I was crying the hour of eleven, I heard murder 
cried, and went in; ſhe charged me to carry ber huſband be- 
fore the conſtable, and ſaid, if 1 did not, ſhe ſhould. be mur- 


dered; and while I was there, he threw a candleſtick at her. 
J endeavoured to pacify them ; but he called me, Old ſon of | 


a b—h, and ſwore he would knock my head off. Five 
nights after, I found him beating at his own door between one 
and two in the morning to get in, and I heard her aſk him, 
if ſhe muſt let him in to murder her? Says I, Why do you 


| diſturb the neighbours ? | 2 the neighbours, ſays he, and 


4 17 | H h you 


rifſin's, oppoſite to the 


— 
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you too. And fo J left him. His brother threatens to mur- bh 
der me, if he ſhould be hanged. _ j | tc 
| William Fitzgerald, ſurgcon. I affifted Mr. Broomfield - » 
in opening the body of the deceaſed ; there was a large livid pi 
ſpeck on the eye- lid; under the eye I made an inciſion, and at 
found no extravaſated blood, but only an aqueous humour, g. 
more than uſual, iſſued from the eye. I perceived no con- 5 
tuſion in the head, but there Was a large bruiſe on her arm, 
and another on her breaſt, four inches broad, and it was as wy 


black as my hat. We opened the thorax, the breaſt-bone, and 


Ctoral muſcles on each ſide were much bruifed, but nothing c 
was amiſs in the heart. Then we opened the abdomen, and | 
found a large adheſion of the lungs to the pleura. The li- to 
ver was much ſwelled, and the largeneſs of it had thruſt bi 
up the diaphragma, ſo that the lungs had no room to he 

play. 5 8 hi 
- Aer Do you think thofe bruiſes were mortal? | th 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Such violent bruifes often produce fevers, n: 
which prove fatal. . | k. 

Mr. Broomfield, the other ſurgeon, depoſed to the ſame di 
e. 5 „ 8 F 
= 7 ti 
The Priſoner's Defence. 

| og Ons ve 
MEER | 1 2 . or 
* Sarah Ward. I went for a dram the day after ſhe was 4 
beat: ſhe lay under the counter, I aſked her how ſhe did? Sh 
She ſaid, very ill. The priſoner, her huſband, faid, a man ple 
came into the ſhop, and beat her, and gave her a black eye. the 
T hope, ſays I, you did not do it. No, ſays he, God forbid! i 
I would not do ſuch a thing for the world. Aye, fays ſhe, of 
: that is true, for the man called for liquor, and would not pay he 
me; but if my huſband had been here then, it had been pre- ax. 

vented. I never ſaw him quarrel with her in my life. 

Mary Wright. I was at her mother's houfe, when ſhe 5 
was brought in. I never heard her ſay a word. The pri- * 
Joner came three times there to ſee her, but not a word * 

paſſed between them. She had violent convulſion fits, and os 
died in one, 353 | 2 
Mr. Fitzhenry, apothecary. On Thurſday night, the ſe- | 
cond of May, the priſoner ſent for me, and ſaid his wife 1 
was very ill at his mother's, begged me to do what I could, Je 
and he would honeſtly pay me. I went, ſhe had ſtrong con- 


vulſions, attended with a fever; her eye was very black; ſhe 
endeavouxed to ſpeak, but could not. I propoſed * 
1 PE TT N er 


though 


t my mother's in a chair, ſhe walked up. help 
: „the priſoner, and 
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her ſhoulders, and on her arms; but a woman, who ſeemed 
to wrt, to the houſe, objected to the bliſters on her arms, 
know no: why, and ſo there was only one bliſter 
put on between her ſhoulders, . Next morning ſhe was better, 
and ſomebody ſaid ſhe had ſpoke ; but in the afternoon ſhe 
grew worſe, and on Saturday I heard ſhe was dead. I can't 
pretend to ſay what was the cauſe of her convulſions. ; 
Cas. Are bruiſes apt to produce convulſions, or fe- 
vers? 


Mr. Etz henry. The leaſt inflammation of the blood may 


- ſometimes have ſuch effects. 55 | 
Ann Ray, the priſoner's ſiſter. The deceaſed was brought 
| ſtairs with help; 
but growing worſe, I went for her huſban 
he laid his hand on her, but ſhe never ſpoke, except Oh! to 
him, nor any body elſe, all the time ſhe was at our houſe, 
though one of the witneſſes ſwore otherwiſe ; I forgot her 
name, but when ſhe came into the room, I was on my 
knees, reading The viſitation of the ſick, and the deceaſed 
did not ſpeak one word to her. Between two and three on 
Friday, the deceaſed fell into convulſions, and they held her 
till about the ſame time next day, and then ſhe died. | 


Suſan Ray, the priſoner's mather. The deceaſed being 


very bad, my ſon {aid to me, Dear mother, have compaſſion 


on poor Molly, for now ſhe is ill, I have no convenience fit 
| for her in my ſhop. - So I took her in a chair to my houſe. 


She could not ſpeak, but ſhe pointed to her arm to be let 


blood, and ſo I went to Mr. Ward, the ſurgeon, and he bled 


her. And the apothecary came, and /ub/cribed three bliſters; 
but 1 ſaid, Let her have but one. Fo 
Court. Why were you unwilling to have bliſters put on 


her arms? Were you afraid the apothecary ſhould ſee her 


arms? 1 5 . l 
Suſan Ray. It was only for fear of terrifying of her too 
much: for I have bad bliſters myſelf, and I thought they were 
terrible things; and if God has ordained us to die, all that 
the phyſicians can ſay or ſubſcribe, ſignifies nothing. 
” Court. But God has not ordained, that we ſhould ſhorten 
Hur lives by a wilful neglect. Had the deceaſed no bruiſes? 
Suſan Kay, She had a bruiſe on her ſtomach, but that 
was given her by a fellow that came into the ſhop for a dram. 
Jenny Stuart ſaw him ſtrike her, but they have bribed Jenny 
t0 get out of the way. _ ME 


Gurt. Nothing of that has been proved,” © 
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Eleanor Cradick.” The deceaſed had convulſions three or {c 
four years before ſhe was married to the priſoner, and ſhe _ £( 
waſted to a notomixe: the prifoner always uſed her well, and 
never miſſaſted her, whatever ſhe could eat or drink, be would b. 
always get it for ber. w 

Iſauc Thomas. The priſoner 528 lived in te 1 houſe ö "Be 
with me, and I never knew him give her a blow; but po- Bi 
verty was upon them both, and he could not do as he would. | m 

Sarah Elms. I was in his ſhop gory day, and I never Mm 


heard any blows, but ſhe was very ſickly. 
Sarah Ward, again, The two men /are now in cuſtody 
b who gave her the blow. The priſoner charged _ with 


coming into his ſhop, and beating his wife, 


- 


RES The fairy inn him culley, | r 
4 * 1 Newgate” 5 Kecon at 4 Willam Ray. - h 


William Ray, twenty-one years of age, of honeſt parents, 
at the other end of the town; who gave him good education, 
at ſchool, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, for buſineß, 

and inſtrufted him in the chriſtian religion. When of age, 
he followed his father's trade of 'a horſe-farrier, and the father 
dying four years ago, he worked for his mother: but not 
agreeing with a friend, who was in the ſhop in company, be 
did not keep to his work, but idled away his time in drinking, 
bad company keeping, gaming, and ſuch diverſions as are dre 
altogether improper for a tradeſman, or any body who in- 


tends to do well. The wife he married kept a geneva ſhop, 
near to his mother's, and William got acquainted with her, caſi 
and thinking ſhe had good buſineſs, they were both willing to and 
contract matrimony, which was about à year ago: but it maß and 
be truly faid, never two were more unfortunate in à married 40 t 
ſtate than they : for inſtead of praying fervently to God, for gen) 

a blefling upon them and their endeavours in that new ſtate of 
life, as religious and 1 people ought to do, there was Ea 
little to be heard but blaſpheming, curſing and fwearing at one +1 F 
another, which commonly ended in fighting and beating of 73 


each other, and making diſturbance in the neighbourhood. 
Both of them, as he ſaid, bad a great inclination to drinking, 
and were often fuddled, when the wife was very. quarrelſome, 


and their bawling and ſcolding ſeldom ended without m—_ 
bare : N * E 5 : | 9 
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ſo chat all the time of their married ſtate, was a life of debate, 


ſhe contention, and enmity. 
and As to the murder, he denied that he had any ſuch intention, 
zuld but that he beat her in an unmerciful manner, and that often, 
5 which he did not deny; and for excuſe he pretended, that ſhe 
wet gave him the greateſt provocation, and ſometimes ſhe ſtruck 
po- kim firſt; but when they began to fight, he was always too 
1 many for her, and ſhe was ſure to come off i in the worſt 
ver manner. 

He owned that the night ſhe was murdered, he had been 
ody out a drinking, and came home very much in liquor; but, as 
itz to the beating of her in an unmerciful mannet, as a dying 
85 man he declared he knew nothing of it; though indeed he 

owned that it might be all true, for he was ſo drunk, that be 
remembered nothing of the matter, only he ſaid, that an- 
other man, whom he had cauſed to be taken up, had beat her 
on the breaſt. He was very ſick, and alſo deaf a good part 
of the time he was under ſentence; but ſome days before be 
died, he was fully recovered, and expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his 
ſins, though he always endeavoured, to extenuate his guilt, 
| ; with reſpeCt to the murder. He acknowledged that he was. a 
ts, very idle young man, a ſabbath- breaker, and otherwiſe ne- 
ng gligent of his duty to God; and that, for theſe and other ſins, 
fs, he was juſtly afflicted. He owned the juſtice of his ſentence 
ze, according to law); declared, that he hoped for ſalvation thro* 
"er the mercy, of God in Chrift ; that he was truly penitent for 
jot : the, innumerable ſins of his life ; and he forgave all i ine 
he as he expected forgiveneſs from God. 
27 At the place of execution. immediately after the cart 
re drent away, ſome of William Ray's friends drawing him 
n- do.] to put him out of pain, in a minute's time, or a little 
p, more, the rope broke, and he fell to the ground, which oc- 
7, caſioned a great deal of confuſion, and then the executiover, 
to and ſome about him, took him up and led him to the cart, 
y and hung him up again, but only a little from the ground, not 


fo. Ws as the others, 


bt - Was executed at ben, on T ueſday, J 4.4 242 
i. 
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Hallam, May 10, 1735. 


CHARLES MACKLIN, was indicted br the murder of 


Thomas Hallam, by thruſting a ſtick into his left eye, 
and thereby giving him one mortal wound of the breadth of 
a2 quarter of an inch, and depth of one inch and a halt, May the 

3oth, of which mortal wound he languiſhed till the next day, 
and then died. {3X0 1 | 1528 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's inquiſition 


For the ſaid murder. | . 
Thomas Arne. | have the honour to be numberer of the 
Doxes of Drury- Lane playhouſe, under Mr. Fleetwood. On 
Saturday night, 1 delivered my accounts in the property-of- 
fte, and then at eight at night I came into the ſcene-room 
where the players warm themſelves, and ſat down in a chair 
at the end of the fire : fronting the fire, there's a long ſcreen 
where five or ſix may fit. The play was almoſt done, and 
_ they were making preparation for the entertainment, when 


the prifoner came in and fat down next to me. And high 


words aroſe between him and the deceaſed about a ſtock wig, 


for a diſguiſe in the entertainment; the priſoner had played in 


this wig the night before, and now the deceaſed had got it. 
 D—— ye for a rogue, ſays the priſoner, What bufinefs have 
you with my wig? I am no more a rogue than yourſelf, ſays 
the deceaſed. It's a ſtock wig, and I have as much right to 
it as you. Some of the players coming in, they deſired the de- 
ceafed to fetch the wig and give it to the priſoner, and he ſaid 
co him, Here is your wig, I have got one that J like better. 
Tbe priſoner fitting by me, took the wig, and began to comb 
zit out; and all feemed te be very quiet for half a quarter of an 
Hour. But the priſoner began to grumble again, and ſaid to 
the deceafed, G— d 
how durft you have the impudence to take this wig? The de- 
ceafed anſwered, I am no more a raſcal than yourſelf. Upon 


which the priſoner ſtarted up out of his chair, and having a 


tick in his hand, he gave a full longe at the deceaſed, and 

- thruſt the ſtick into his left eye, and pulling it back again, he 
Jooked pale, turned on his heel, and, in a paſſion, threw the 
Kick in the fire. G—d it! ſays he, and, turning a- 


bout again on his heel, he ſat down. The deceaſed clapped 


His hand to his eye, and ſaid it was gone through his head: 
ke was going to link, and they ſet him in a chair. T 1 
. 8 55 | | ner 


ye for a blackguard ſcrub raſcal, 


143 


the ſurgeon. 
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foner came to him, and leaning upon his left arm, put his 


hand to This eye, Lord! cried the deceaſed, it is out. No, 
ſays the priſoner, I feel the ball roll under my hand. Young 
Mr. Cibber came in, and immediately ſent for Mr. Coldham 
| Priſoner. Did I ſhew any concern afterwards ? | 

Arne. I believe he was under the utmoſt ſurprize, by his 
turning about, and throwing the ſtick in the fire, and he 


- ſhewed a further concern when he felt the eye-ball. 


Thomas Whitaker. I am a dreſſer in the houfe, under a 
comedy-player. On the Friday night, the priſoner aſked. me 
to lend him a comedy wig to play Sancho, in the Fop's For- 


tune. And the next night, the deceaſed came and aſked me 


for the ſame wig ; I told him I had it not, and bid him go to 
the other dreſſer. As I was afterwards waiting in the hall for my 
money, the priſoner came in, and aſked the deceaſed for the 
wig, the deceaſed anſwered, that he ſhould not have it, and 


the priſoner replied, you're an impudent rafcal, and ought to 


be caned for your impudence. Mr. Mills, who was acti 
Juba, came and ſaid, What's the matter with you? We 
can't play for the noiſe you make; the priſoner anſwered, 
This raſcal has got a wig that belongs to me. Mr. Mills ſaid ' 
to the deceaſed, Hallam, don't be impertinent, but give him 
the wig. Hallam ſtill refuſed, upon which the priſoner. faid, 
G— d ye, ſuch little raſcals ought to be made an exam- 
ple of, and ſo turned out of the room. I being dreſſed in 
ſhape, went up; and undreſſed. Mr. Woodford: bid me bring 


down a ſcimitar, which I did, but, when I came down, I 


could not find him, and ſo I went into the ſcene- room: the 
deceaſed was then ſtanding between: the door-and the ſettle. 
The priſoner was about three yards from him, and 2 
up, he made a ſudden longe (whether ſtepping or running, 

can't ſay) the deceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and made 
a reel, as if he was throwing himſelf into the ſettle. The pri- 
ſoner ſeemed to relent. . 2:47 Hb of 

Mr. Cole. The deceafed came firſt into the ſcene room, 
and complained that the priſoner had uſed. him ill about 
a comedy wig. The priſoner ſoon followed, and ſaid the 
deceaſed had uſed him ill and impertinently, and he inſiſted 
upon having that wig. They went out ſeparately. The de- 
ceaſed came in again. Mr. Fabian, the author of a farce. to 
be ated that night, Mr. Mills, and others adviſed! the de- 
ceaſed to let the priſoner have the wig, and Mr. Kitchio, the 


property-man, promiſed to help him to a better. The deceaſed - 
fetched the wig, and gave it to the priſoner, and then Mr. 


Kitchin 


ng 
= 
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Kitchin gave another wig to the deceaſed. The deceaſed held 28 


out this wig to ſhew it, and ſaid he liked it better than the 
other; You ſaucy impertinent raſcal, ſays the priſoner, I 
wonder how ſuch a little ſcoundrel dared to take a: wig out of 


my drefling-room ; the deceaſed told him, he had it of the 


dreſſer, D— ye, you dog, ſays the priſoner, do ye prate ? 
And, riſing up from the ſettle, he puſhed at the deceaſed, 


- who then ſtood ſtock fill, between me and the ſettle - I was 


ſo near him, that I was afraid my own eye would have been 
hurt; he reeled, and I catched him in my arms. = 2 
Council. Who does the drefling-room, where the wig was 
kept, belong to? ek 
Mr. Cole. Not to the deceaſed. | > pr ER 
2. Has every one a particular room to dreſs in ?' 
Mr. Cole. There were three or four who dreſſed in that 


room, but the deceaſed did not belong to it. But he ſaid the 
dreſſer gave him the wig ; I believe the dreſſer's name is 


Greenwood. "Yr W e 
Francis Lee. The deceaſed came into the ſcene-room, and 
ſaĩd the priſoner had uſed him like a pick- pocket, about a 
wig. Mr. Mills and the author, and others, adviſed him to 
go up and fetch him the wig : Mr. Kitchin calied the deceaſed 

to the end of the room, and lent him another wig ; he ſhew- 

eld this wig,” and ſaid he would not change with the priſoner, 

for he had got a better: the priſoner anſwered, You are a 

ſcoundrel for taking it at all. The deceaſed replied, No more 

4 ſcoundrel than yourſelf. Some other words paſſing, the pri- 

ſoner roſe up, and I think faid, D— ye, you little dog, do 
ou prate? and then gave him the blow. He clapped both 
is hands to his eye, and cried, O Lord! I believe my eye 

is put out, and would have fallen in the fire, if Mr. Cole had 


not catched him. When he was ſet down, I aſked him how _ 


he did; Lord! ſays he, I believe my eye-ball is ſhoved to 
the other fide of my head. I believe the priſoner had him by 
the hand all the while the ſurgeon was dreſſing him: he lived 
till ſix the next night. 5 
Ellis Roberts. I came in when the deceaſed had received 
the other wig. He ſaid he liked this as well as that the pri- 
ſoner had. Vou are an impudent ſcoundrel, ſays the priſoner, 
for taking it out of my ſhift (that is his dreſſing place) No 
more a ſcoundrel than yourſelf, ſa s the deceaſed, and you 
are one for calling me. ſo. Ye impudent raſcal, do you pratef 
replied the priſoner, and riſing up, made a longe, and puſhed 
TCC 
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Thomas Salway. I was ſitting at the end of the ſettle, which 

will hold five or ſix people. The deceaſed ſtood by me, and 
ſaid, If he, (the priſoner) had had a mind for the wig, he 
might have aſked me for it in a civil manner, and not have 
attacked me like a pick. pocket. The priſoner ſaid, You lie; 
the deceaſed returned, I don't lie, or elſe you le. Upon 
which the priſoner got up, and I think made one ſtep, and 
ſaid, Ve little raſcal, do you prate ? or ſome ſuch words; and 
then made a puſh at him with a ſtick, which entered his eye, 
and, made a noiſe like a ſquaſhing. He clapped his hand. o 
his eye, and the blood ran down his face; he tottered; but 
I was ſo ſhocked and frighted, that I had not power to catch 
him, but went out of the room: when the puſh was made, 


he was ſtanding ſtill, about three yards from the priſoner. 


Council. Did he aim at any particular place ? 3 
Thomas Satlway. He ſeemed to be in too ext a paſſion for 


Priſoner. Was it not a tick neceſſary for my part, as a 


Spaniſh. ſervant ? 


Tom ss Salꝛvay. Ves. The deceaſed ſtood cloſe to my . 
right ſhoulder. 
Ms ral Which ide of him Was towards 1 me when 1 
uſhed | 

, | Thomas Salway. His full face. OP 

Pri ſaner. Did not you ſay, What a paſſionate man are 
ou to do this miſchief? and did not 1 anſwer, Good God! 

bat will not a man do in paſſion, when he Enge not what 
he does: : 

Thamas Salway. There might be ſuch words. | 

Mr, Coldham, ſurgeon. On the 10th of May, in the even- 7 
ing, I was ſent for and dreſſed the deceaſed ; he died ne 
day, an and I opened the ſkull, and found the ſtick bad paſſe 1 
through the thin bone, that contains the eye, into the brain, 
That bone is extreme thin, and can make but little reſiſtance. 
Had the blow been elſewhere, it might have had a leſs fatal 


effect. I was aſtoniſhed that a man ſhould die by ſuch an 


inſtrument— When I firſt attended bim, the priſoner 
ſhewed much concern, and deſired me to fake all polible 


care of him. 


Gear ge Carpenter. 1 know nothing of the affai ally but 


only w. bound over t. roſecute ecau an no 
ens, © we 2 -Þ 7 bone 855 | 


1 


0 
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F | h it 
|  —_ # 
© Priſoner. I played Sancho the night before, and the wig 32 
I then uſed was proper for the new play, and abſolutely ne- J 
ceſſary for my character, the whole force of the poet's wit 100 
depending on the lean meagre looks of one that wanted food, 1735 
This wig therefore being ſo fit for my purpoſe, and hearing 4 
that the deceaſed had got it, I ſaid to him, You have got the hi 
wig I played in laſt night, and it fits my part this night. I | 
have as much right to it as you have. ſays he. I told him I wo 
deſired it as a favour; he ſaid, I ſhould not have it. You * 
are a ſcoundrel, ſays I, to deny me, when J only aſk that as 9 
a favour, uhich is my right. I am no more a ſcoundrel than 8 
yourſelf, ſays he, and ſo he went. out, and I went to the | 
prompter's door to ſee for Mr. Cibber. Mean while the 
deceaſed went into the ſcene-room, and ſaid, that J had uſed | 
him like a pick-pocket. The author perſuaded him to let me — 
have the wig, and the property- man brought him another wig. £1 
He threw the firſt wig at me. I aſked him, why he could 
not as well have done that before? He anſwered, Becauſe W 
you uſed me like a pick- pocket. This provoked me, and ri- 8 0 
ſing up, I ſaid, D-+ ye for a puppy, get out. His leſt- ( 
ſide was then towards me, but he turned about unluckily, . 
and the ſtick went into his eye. Good God ! ſays I, What k 
| have I done ! and threw the ſtick in the chimney. He fat = V 
down, and ſaid to Mr. Arne's fon (who was dreſſed in wo- 15 
men's clothes) whip. up your coats, you little b—h, and urine | and 
4 | in my eye; but he could not, and fo I did. I begged them Lar 
to take the deceaſed to the bagnio, but Mrs. Moore ſaid, {he in f 
had a room where he ſhould be taken care of. I had then no tix} 
thought that it would prove his end, but feared that his eye Coir 
Was in danger. But next morning I ſaw Mr. Turbut, who --Y 
adviſed me to keep out of the way, or I ſhould be ſent to in 
goal. I begged him to get the affiftance of a phyſician, and Joh 
gave him a guinea, which was all the money I had. From ö [ 
fe beginning of the quarrel to the end, it was but ten mi- 1 
S G3 © 2 SOD eli s of PODS £7 ATT 1, out 
nutes, and there was no intermiſſion. e 
ERXobert Turhut, 1 bad played that, night, and was in the nam 
 Tcene-room, when the deceaſed came in, and ſeemed fluſhed, W 
And faid, Macklin has uſed inè like a pick-pocket. I had this Wl Fforei 
wig of Mrs. Greenwood, the dreſſer, and now he wants it; in m 
and I think it is as proper for my character as for bis. he pri- 50 We 
her then came in and demanded it. Upon which, in a met!) ide. 


8 way, it was put to the queſtion, which of them ſhould 27 8 | Coae| 


came in, and ſaid, Here is another wig. The deceaſed then 
toſſed the former wig to the priſoner, who ſaid to him, Why 
could not you have done this before? He anſwered, becauſe 


you uſed me like a pickpocket. You lie, ſays the priſoner, 
and you lie, ſays the deceaſed. You are a ſcoundrel, ſays 
one, and you are a ſcoundrel, ſays the other. At laſt, the 
priſoner riſing up, ſaid, You puppy get out, and puſhed at 


him, but I believe not with any particular aim. 


Mr. Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 


Thompſon, Mr. Mills, Mr. Leſsly, Mr. Black, Mr. Fern, 
appeared to the priſoner's character, and depoſed, that he was 


a man of a quiet and peaceable diſpoſition. 


The jury found him guilty of manſlaughter. 


_ 8 4 - * —_— „ —— 
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WILLIAM WREATHOCK, PETER CHAMBER- - 
LAIN, JAMES RUFFET, alias RU#-HEAD, 
GEORGE BIRD, the younger, and GiLBERT 

_ CAMPBELL, for a Rozztxxy, Va 41. : | 


W ILLIAM WREATHOCK, Peter Chamberlain, 


James Ruffet, alias Ruf-head, George Bird the younger, 


| and Gilbert Campbell, were indicted for aſſaulting Nathaniel 
Lancaſter, doctor of laws, on the highway, putting him 


in fear, and taking from him a gold watch, two iron keys, 


ſix pieces of foreign ſilver coin, three pieces of foreign gold 
coin, and one ſhilling and ſix- pence, June the 11th. | 


Gilbert Campbell was a ſecond time indicted for perjury, 85 


in his evidence given at the tryal of Thomas Maccray, in 
July laſt. | | 


: Dr. Lancaſter. On Wedneſday, the 11th of Fune, paſſing 
in a hackney coach from little Chelſea, towards Buckingham- 


| houſe, I was robbed by a man ſince known to me by the 


name of Mac Creigh, at ſeven minutes paſt nine in tbe 
evening. He took from me a gold watch, two keys, ſome 
foreign ſilver and gold coin, and one {ſhilling and ſix-pence 
in money. One window of the coach was drawn up, I think 
it was canvas, ſo that I could not ſee if any body was on that 
fide. Mac Creizh attacked me on the other fide, between the 


Coach and hedge ; at his going off he bid the coachman drive 


[ & 


3:0. OO flow. 2 
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i and it was agreed that the priſoner ſhould. Mr. Kitchin 
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ow. When he was gone, I got out of the coach, and ſaw three, 


four or five men on horſeback in the road, I cannot exactly ſay 


at what diſtance-they were, but I believe one might be about 
fiſty yards, another a hundred, another two hundred, and 
another three hundred. I held up both my hands thus to 


alarm them. They did not ſeem to regard me, but rode on 


towards London, which was contrary to the way which 
Mac Creigh went. I met with ſome perſons on foot, and told 
them I had been robbed ; I deſcribed the man and horſe, and 


4 < 


deſired them to purſue him. 


IPreatheck. When Maccray was on his trial for this rob- - | 
bery, did you then mention, that you ſaw any other perſon 


on the road? 85 8 5 
Dr. Lancaſter. No, nor did J ſuſpect that he had any 
companions. I | 


| Campbell. Did your reverence know the faces of any of 
| thoſe people ? d . : e . 
Dr. Lancafter. No, not one of them. | 


wife ? | | 5 . | 
Dr. Lancaſter. Finding Brown in a very weak condition, 


I allowed him meat and drink for his ſubſiſtence, but no more 


than was abſolutely neceſſary: I conſulred ſome lawyers, and 
looked into Jaw books myſelf on this occaſion. Brown's con- 
feſſion was made before Colonel Deveil, before 1 knew any 


thing of it, and the colonel adviſed me to go and fee him. 


J faid I had been fo ill treated, that my life was in danger, 
and I have often fled for it: however, I went, and laid 
before Brown, in the ftrongeſt light I was able, the dan- 
ger of perjury, both here and hereafter. He told me among 
other things, that Wreathock offered him one hundred gui- 
. neas to kill me. | | . 5 | 

Wreathick. Did you ever ſee me before this day? 

Dr. Lancaſter. No. | ff 
HMriathoct. Did you never ſay, you believed none of us 
were ever guilty of robbing on the highway ? 

Dr. Lancaſter. No. = TR: 
FFreathack. Did you not jump out of the coach imme- 
2 wor and give a gardner's boy a crown to purſue Maccray 

on % 7 e +] 1 . d 
| Dr. Lancaſter. I did promiſe. him ſomething to drink; 
he told me, that he ſaw the man rob me; but there was 


not a word ſaid, as to what number of men there were upon 


the road. | 
8 ratbocl 


Campbell. Did you ever give any money to Julian Brown's 


you in Chelſea-Road. Was Wreathock there? 


- 
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" Wreathock. Did not you and che boy purſue Materay 


to the turnpike ? This I do. to ſtrengthen the doy's evi- 

Council. We ſhall now call Julian Brown: he ſtill is ina 
weak condition, his voice is low, and he ſpeaks but bad 
Engliſh, but J hope, if he takes time, and the people are 
quiet, we ſhall underſtand him. e . 
Fiulian Brown, I believe I can ſpeak de Angfiſh ſo vel 
as to be underſtand; I ave know Wreatock ſis or ſaven mont. 


On de 11th day of June, I go to his ouſe in de Atton- 


garden, near eight in de afternoon. He vas at his door, 'and 


he ſay, I be very glad you come, I vas juſta now to go to uur 
*ouſe. I ſay to him, vat you vant vid me? And he ſay, take 


you dis horſe, and ride ſlow to Oborn, and 1 ſhall overtake 
you, and you ſhall meet to Shelſea-road, and dare vill be 
Maccray, and Peter Shamberlain, and Jemmy Ruffit, and 
Campbell, and Bird, and you, and I; and den ve fhall rob 
a gentleman, and ave his money. So I take a de horſe, and 
he meet a me by Monmot-ftreet, and ve go togader to Shelfea- 


road, and dare ve find Maccray firſt, and he ſay, Stand a you 
dis a vay at a diſtaunce; I vait for a doctor in a coaſh, and I 


hall rob him, and ave his money. 


 Wreathock, He can ſpeak louder if he will, for as bad | 
as he pretends to be, he eat a whole fowl yeſterday for kis 


dinner. - | yn 
Council. I will aſk you particularly, who was there with 
* Brown. Yes, he was one. : 
"Council, Name the reft. 


Brown. Shamberlain two, Ruffit three, Bird four, Camp- 
bell five, and I, and Maccray, dat vas'ſeven. | 


Council, And are you poſitive theſe were all there ? | 
Breton. Yes, very poſitive, Wreatock we call de gene · 


ral, becauſe he gives inſtructions. His reverence de doctor 


come in de coaſh at ſeven minutes after nine. His revetenee 


fit vid his back towards the horſes, and dare vas a gentleman | 
and a gentlewoman ſit togader on de oder fide, den Maceray 


come from de {ide of de hedge, and bid de coaſh'ftop ! ſtop! 


den he clap the piftole to his reverence ftomach, 
and tell his, reverence to deliver vat he have, and I 
turn my horſe's head to look, and I ſee bis 'reverence | 
deliver his vaſh and keys into Maccray's hat. Wreatock vas 
den at a leetel-diftaunce, and Maccray run to him, and trow 
de vaſh into his hat; Wreatock put it into his vaſtegat 


pockate, and he ſay, ve muſt not go all togader, and his re- 


verence 


_ 


—— — 


2 
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. myſelf, and ſo 
to clear my conſcience. _ 


. tavern with Wreathock ? 


\ 
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verer ce come out of de coaſh, and hold up his hands, and cry 


” * + 


R ! Teef! | 


Dr. Lancaſter. I ſaid to Brown, before I go on with 


this proſecution, you muſt convince me by ſome private 


token, that you was there. And then he told me this 
ſign of holding up my hands, and this encouraged me to pro- 
ſecute. | 


Brown. Ven his reverence old up his hands, I vas fo far 


from him as to dat vall in de yard. Sbamberlain yas in de 
middle of us, and he ſay te Maccray, D 
you no blow his brains out? Ven de coaſh was rob, I vas fo 


n you, vy 


far off as twice dat vall in de yard. Bird, Campbell, Wrea- 


tock, and Maccray, go all four togader, and Chamberlain 
and Ruffit go togader, and they ſay to me, You go that vay, 
1 go vid mineſelf, and make no gallop. Ven I came to 


Atton-Garden, I meet Wreatock coming out of his ouſe, 


and he tie my horſe to his rail, and aſk me to drink vine at de 


tavern, in de corner of dat ſtreet. Ve go dare and drink von 
pint at de door, den he ſaid, I have buſineſs, I muſt. go in de 


city, and in a couple of days you may call at my *ouſe. 80 
ven | come again, he ſay to me, God bleſs my ſoul! Tom is 
taken yeſterday, dat is Tom Maccray, and I told Wreatock, 


Vat you do vid de vaſh ? Oh, he ſaid, it is too ſoon to ſell it 


now, but in a leetel time I will ſell it, and den every one ſhall 


have a ſhare. 173 | | 5 
Bird. Did you not, on Maccray's trial, ſwear, that you 
and Maccray were at an ale-houſe in Holbern, at the time 


this robbery was committed ? 


Brown, Yes, I did, I don't deny it, but there I forſwore 


1 myſelf. 


9. How came you to ſay ſo? _ | 


Brown. Wreatock had all de witneſles at the King's Head 
in *Oborn, and ſaid he voo'd give five guineas a- piece to ſwear 


for Maccray, and dere vas to be ſix witneſſes in de hall, and 
four in de court: I ſaid, It is very hard for me to forſwear 
myſelf. And he anſwered, G— d you, if you don't, 


dey will ſwear your life away. But ven J vas ſick nine weeks, [ 
' tink it vas a yery vicked ting to rob his reverence and forſwear 
make de general confeſſion and information | 


Council. What time of night was it when you was at the 


did ſee a leetel boy by the coaſh, but I no take muſh no- 


Brun. 


vi 


ho 


. 
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D. How came you to make the diſcovery? „en 
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' Brown. « From ten till three in the inert" TT 
Council. 1 don't mean the night when the witneſſes met, 
but the night of the robbery ? 

Bron. Ven | came to Wreathock's houſe vid de horſe, 
It was two or three minutes paſt tes and den ve on to 
de tavern. © 

Campbell. Did we go townrds Potdin or Chelſes 3 ? 

Brown. I came directly home, for I turned r 
han paſt de coaſh, and de took rer way on de left 

and. | 1 Aan s 

2. Did Wreathock go by the coach 2 *. yin 

Brown. No, he was before it, and den dey ve vent to Lons 
don, ard Maccray vid them. 

Campbell. We ſhall cohtradict chat. 7 G61 M 

Brown. Derei is no two daſh er in e to find yo 
vitneſs. | | 
Wreathock. Haw! came you acquainted with ae?" 
Brown. In your own houſe ; Campbell brought me. 
Campbell, Did Maccray ride Venere London ben he 


bad robbed the coach 


Brown. | Wreatock, Campbell, Bird, and | Maceray, all 
four come togader heard London. 


Campbell. The doctor ſwears Wen e went  direAly from 


the coach the contrary way & ol ; 


Brown. He might turn off anoder way, „ when he ws 


out of my light, 


Wreathock. Did I or my ——_—_ give you the horſe at 
my door ? 
Brown, Wreatock did, and bs give me two piſtols juſt as 


<3 


Brown, I vas nine weeks very ill, and bad, u Ges 
myſelf to die, and I tink it very hard upon "iy conſeience 
to rob his reverence, and to Joſe my ſoul, and forfyrcat my= 
ſelf; ſo I ſent for Juſtice Deveil, and be fay to me. Take 
care, conſider, recolſect, ſpeak noting but de trute; "1 - Beg 
you, for it is a great matter. He tell me dis an Hour! before 
he write. I ſent for de doctor, and his reverence tell mie: 
Speak de trute, I beg you for God's ſake, and noting elle; 
and ſo he ſay fivety times every day. I make dis diſc6very is 
comfort m conſcience, for I tink of God to be my judge. 

Juſtice Devil On the 31ſt of October, while T'wwas: at 
dinner with a gentleman, a juſtice of the peace; T'Fecetved a 


letter from one Walham, a priſoner in the King Y Bench; I 


at firſt ſuſpected it might be a trap laid for- me, but conſider- 
ing 


7 


/ ” 


. 
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ing it was in a priſon, I took the juſtice with me, and went. 


Walbam ſaid he had a man ready to carry me to Julian 
| — when I heard his name, I ſuſpected a deſign to mur- 


| Se but yet as I was willing to know what he had to 
fay, 


took four men well armed, and the Juſtice with me, 


and went to Brown's houſe: I found him in a very weak con- 
dition; he ſaid he ſent for me to take his information: I 
him to be cautious, and not to accuſe any man 
1 for it was a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, 
He anſwered, that what he deſired to do, was to purge his 


conſcience. I was abeve three hours. with him, though I. 


could ſcarce bear the ſmell of him and the room. 

 Freathack. What is his character? | 

Deveil. That he bas been a very ill man, but this was on 

his repentance. _ 

Furyman. Did the doctor mention the ſignal before the 
confeſſion was made? | 

Dr. Laxcafler. I never told that circumſtance to any one 
livigg, till after Brown's confeſſion. 

2 mpbell. Brown might have that figoal ram Mac- 


cra 381 
85 2 Viale did not ſee that ul. 
The doctor lifted up his hang to —— per- 
15 as be himſelf has z — — might al of it to 
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Mreatboct. I have; been; an. attorney vol cen ye rs, 
and. have, acquired, in this capacity a l fortune. f hare 
1815 Ha amen, even * as much credit 28 

caſter himſelf; 1. kept two clerks, a" footman, and 

when ſervants; and have conſtantly been in a hurry of buſi 
neſs, ang N e temptation to hazard my liſe by 
Tobbing on the hi was not taken, but ſurrendered 
myſelf. which it cannot whe ſuppaſed 1 would have done, had | 


known myſelf to be guilty: it is not indeed impoſlible, but 


far from being probable, that ſeven. men ſhould ride out toge- 
ther to commit A tab rown ſays he bas known me fix 
bY ſeven months 22 is fix months ſince this fact was done, and 
ic is unscgpuntable that on uch a ſhort acquaintance, I ſhould 
venture to, accompany him in ſuch an expedition, and eſ⸗ 
5 en that i ſhould 40 f His. in a place pers 1 was likely 


to 


duce. 
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to meet ſome that knew me, for having an eſtate at F ulham, 


I often paſſed that road. 


None of us were ever charged with any thing of this na- 
ture, before the birth of this execrable device, for ſuch I hope 
it will appear to be. Tis very ſtrange that a man ſhould thus 
fooliſhly, and without being under the leaſt n put his 
life into the power of others. 1 

We ſhall call the coachman, the gardener's boy, the turn 2 
pike men, and others, to prove, there were not (tho' if Brown 
ſwears the truth, there muſt have been) ſix or ſeven men on 
the road when the robbery was committed. And, as to my- 
ſelf i in particular, 1 ſhall prove that I was at the King ';-Head' 
in Holborn,” from eight that evening till twelve at night. 
What I obſerved as to the time of my acquaintance with 
Brown, has been only from his own words, but, in fact, I 
never knew, nor ſo much as ſaw him, till about 5 months 
ago he was tried in this court for a rape. 

Campbell. The fix firſt witneſſes we ſhall call, are perſons 
who were upon the ſpot, and their evidence will be in behalf 


of us all. | 


Henry Duck, coachman. I drove the coach when Dr. 
Lancaſter was robbed ; there was he and another gentleman 


and a gentlewoman in the coach, but how they ſat, or whe- 


ther the windows were drawn up or not, I cannot ſay. Juſt : 
by the coach ſide, when the robbery was committed, there 
was a ſoldier and a woman, who went towards Chelſea after 
the highwayman went away, and I ſaw no other perſons. The 


doctor got out at Bloody-Bridge, where two men met him; 


he ſpoke to them, and he and they went towards Chelſea. 


After the highway man, I ſaw no horſes on the road till I came 
to London, and if there had been any, I muſt have ſeen them, 


for I turned my head and looked about: I know not the day 
of the.month or week, but it was between 8andgo clock; a 
clear evening, but duſkiſh. _ . 
Kenna. J would aſk the dodr, if thsj is not the coach- 
man ? 
Dr. Lancaſter. I do not ehe dr I obſerved' the c 


— 
. 


coachman's face; but i afterwards ſaw ſuch a coach, and, en- 


quiring who drove it at that time, the maſter of the coach prov”: 
duced this man. : 
Council. Why did not you call him for a witneſs at M ac 


| 3 8 trial? 


ohn Moore, the gardener” $ boy. As I was coming out 
of the Red-Lion ale-houſe in the king's road, at q, or a little 


after, I ſaw a man turn from the coach, aud 1 ſaw no other 


od OS KE : | horſe. 


* 
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Horſeman on the road. I followed the coach to Bloody-Bridge, | 
where my maſter lives, and where it ſtopped, and the doctor 
got out, and told the landlord of the houſe there, that he had 
been robbed by a ſingle highwayman, and ſaid he would give 
a crown a-piece'to ſome men to purſue him, There Was a 
ſoldier and a woman hard by. 

Mreatboct. If there had deen any horſemen on the road, 
do you think you ſhould have ſeen them? | - 
: Boy, Yes, 1 muſt have ſeen them, for the road i is but 23 
foot wide. 
abet. Could not you ſee a quarter of a mile both 

ways from the Lion? 
Bay. No, not above 300 yards, for it was duſky, and the 
road is not ſtrait. 
an. Is there not one turning to Chelſea, ans one 
to Chelſea common, near that houſe ? 
Bey. Yes there is. It was a bazey evening, and it had I 
| ans that afternoon. | 

D. to the coachman. Did you ſee the high wayman come 
out from the hedge? 
Coachman. No, he went the ſame way as I did, and he 

turned his horſe ſhort from the hedge. 

Milliam Coats, apothecary in Chelſea. I neither ſaw the 
robbery nor the coach, but Mr. Jones, who keeps the White 
Hart, in the king's road near Chelſea, came to me, and ſaid, 
a gentleman at his houſe wanted to ſee me. I went with 
him, and by the way a man rid by us towards London, in 
ſuch a manner, that I ſuſpected him; going a little further, I 
met two or three men on foot, in ourſit of him ; and pre- 
ſently after, I met the doctor, who ſaid he had been robbed, 
and enquired if we had met ſuch a man. This was about 150 
or near 200 yards, from the place where I heard the robbery 
was done. I ſaw no other perſon on the road. It was a clear | 

night, but it had been rainy. 
 _ Richard Jones, (who was with Mr. Coats) depoſed to the 
_ fame effect. | 

' John Baker, attorney. 1 live in Fulham pariſh. - In the 
Cloſe of the evening, it was near nine o'clock (but as light as 
it is now at half paſt four) I went: over the fields with a gen- 
tleman on foot, from Hyde-Park corner, and, geing towards 
Bloody-Bridge, there was a crowd of people about the houſe ; 
they ſaid a parſon had been robbed. Preſently a horſe came 
full fpeed from Fulham. One of the company ſaid, he be- 
| Heved that wes the man; upon which, the gentleman who 

was with me, having a bayonet a at the end of bis a 
ppe 


rid the other way. 


— 
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7 opped thy horſe, and examined the man.. He told us, he 
was no ſuch perſon as they took him to be, but that he had 
met a man riding the other way. I ſaw no other W 
on the road. 


Mary Lovell. I keep the houſe at Bloody-Bridge 3 I was 


\ fitting in my kitchen, which is next the road, and hearing a 
coach ſtop, I went to the door. The doctor came out of the 
coach, and aſked if I had any men in the houſe, for he had 
been robbed. My houſe was as far from where the robbery 
was done, as it is from hence to Newgate-Street,. I ſaw no- 
body in the road, but thoſe that belonged to the coach, and a 
ſoldier and a woman that paſt by my door. f 


Mreathocł. As you ſat in the kitchen next the road, if any 


| - horſeman had paſt by, do! you think you ſhould have heard 
them? | 


Mary Lowell. The road is but five yards broad in that 


place — It had been a dull wet day. 


John Thompſon. I was ſmoaking a pipe at my door, and 
talking to an old man, when a horſeman came riding full 


ſpeed towards Fulham; ſays I, that fellow rides as if he were 


drunk or mad. I ſaw no bark on the road but him; two 


men on foot came up, and ſaid, that man had robbed a par- 
ſon, between the Red-Lion and Bloody-Bridge, and that the 
parſon would give a reward for purſuing him; they pulled off 

- their-coats, and left them in my houſe. The doctor then 
came up, and told us he had been robbed. The turnpike is 
Jjuſt above my houſe, and was open, I ſtaid at the door till 
ö ten at night. | 


Richard Thomas. I was at the Red-Lion in the king! $= 


road, and was called out to purſue. a highwayman, and, on the 
' promiſe of a crown, | followed to Fulham bridge, but ſaw no 
* horſes, except one in a chaiſe, and a cart horſe, which a man 
Was riding on near Fulham. 


Freathack. On the eleventh of June, I attended the c court 


of to try a cauſe before my lord Hard wick, after 


which 1 went to Serjeant's-Inn coftee-houſe, where I Raid 
from fix till eight in the evening, and went from thence to the 


King's Head tavern, in Holborn, where I ſtaid till twelve at 


night: but before | call evidence to prove where I was that 
night, I would ſettle one point. It has been ſworn, that 


Maccray rode towards Fulham; now I would once more af 


the doctor, whether, when Maccray robbed. the coach, he x 55 
rode directly that way, or towards London ? 


Dr. Lanca/ter. He did not ride towards London * but he 
K k 2 5 | Wrathack: | 


* 
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Wreathack, I thank you doctor! this is a full contradiction 
to Brown, who ſwore, that when Maccray left the coach, 
he rid directly towards London. | 
Thomas Bullock. On the eleventh of June, in Trinity term, 
I delivered a copy of a notice to Mr. Ray, Mr. Wreathock's 
_ 7: % OS . 
William Ray. "The notice was delivered to me at Ser- 
jeant's- nn coffee-houſe, between fix and ſeven in the even- 
ing. Mr. Wreathock coming in, I gave him this notice, for 
executing. a writ of enquiry. He was then concerned in a 
' cauſe between Lun and. Ormond. He ftaid there till near 
eight, and then went out with Mr. Brookſbank, and I ſaw 
him no more that night. The cauſe was tried on the 16th of 
June, but the entry was made in the marſhall's book the 11th 
of June. I have lived clerk with Mr. Wreathock twelve 
years; be had full buſineſs for three clerks, by which he has got 
much money, and is now worth two or three hundred pounds 
a year. He bears a very good character. 
John Totteridge. I live in Weſtminſter, and have worked 
as a Carpenter to Mr. Wreathock four years. He told me he 
had a mortgage on an eſtate in Little- Britain: the houſes not 
being finiſhed, he aſked me what it would coſt him to finiſh 
them, and I computed it at two thouſand pounds: he ſaid his 
was a ſecond mortgage; and he wanted ſome goods upon the 
premiſes to be removed, he deſired me to do it on the I Ith 
of June, becauſe that being à mortgagee could not then pre- 
vent it. Accordingly I got aſſiſtance, and on the 11th of 
June, we moved the goods ſrom Little-Britain, to the Wind- 
mill ale-houſe by Hicks's-Hall. When this was done we went 


- - to inform him of it; we found him at Mr. Lincoln's, the 


EKing's-Head, in Middle- Row, Holborn; it was five or ten 
minutes paſt eight when we came there; I ſupped with him 
upon calves liver and bacon fried, and ſtaid till twelve at night, 
and he was never out of my company but once, when he 
ſtepped into another room to ſpeak with a gentleman. I am 
certain it was the 11th of June, both by my father's books 
and my own. | e es | 

- 4braham Brooſſbank. I have known Mr. Wreathock ſix- 
teen years; and did buſineſs for him. I made the ſecond mort- 
gige; and afterwards waiting upon the firſt mortgagee, 1 
thought by his diſcourſe, we had reaſon to fear a writ of ex- 
ec ition. upon which I adviſed Wreathock, to move the goods, 
wich he concluded to do on the Iith of June, becauſe an 
. — ejeQtment could not be taken out that day, it being a holiday. 
I. the evening I was with him at Serjeant's-Inn coffee-houſe; 
0 5 | . | 2 at 
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n at near eight of the clock, we went from thence to the King's 
„ Head tavern; between eight and nine Totteridge and Whit- 
man came in, and ſaid they had moved the goods; we ſtaid b 
1, till twelve, and then Totteridge and I went out at the back I 
s door. I went through Chancery-Lane, and coming to the Y 
1 Temple gate, I ſaw the embers of the bonfire that had been iN 
be made that night. 14 
— 3 FH hitman. I live at Fulham, and work for Mr. ry 
Ir Totteridge. He told me, that on Wedneſday, the 11th;of 1 
a June, he ſhould want me in the city to move ſome goods. 1 
IC | We moved them accordingly, and then went to the King's- | 
* Head, where Mr. Wreathock was; he ſaid, You are in a 
* miſerable dirty condition; and ſo indeed I was with movin 
* the goods: I waſhed myſelf, and then ſat down; we ſupped 
* upon calves liver and bacon; I ſtaid there, in Mr. Wreath- 
t ock's company, till between twelve and one. He has an ex- 
Is. traordinary good character. . 
ä Mr. Andrews, I live near the King's-Head : I do not re- 

„ member the day of the month, but the day the goods were 
e removed, I went to that tavern, and bid the cook fry me 
't ſome liver and bacon for ſupper ; ſhe fried ſome, but Mr. 
h Wreathock coming in, I ordered her to do more. Wreathock 
ts and I ſupped together. Two workmen came, and ſaid they. 
e had removed the goods. We ſtaid there till twelve. 
h Gregory Big, the drawer at the King s-Head. Mr. Wreath- 
: ock came in at eight o'clock, and ſtaid till paſt twelve, and 
f T lighted him out. He had a fry (as we call it) of liver and 
— bacon. Totteridge came in very black and dirty, and went 
8 and waſhed himſelf; I am not ſure what day of the month, i it 
E e 
3 Margaret Lbyd, the cook at the King 's-Head. Wreathack . 
W--- came in between ſeven or eight o'clock, and ſtaid till paſt 
8 twelve. I drefled the liver and bacon for ſupper, and they 
e ſupped in the kitchen. Totteridge came in very black and 
n dirty, and ſaid he wanted to waſh himſelf. I told him he had 
8 need have a whole ciſtern of water. I carried bim a candle. 

5 I don't know what day it was. 
5 | N What occaſion was there for a candle at eight | 
- o clock, + 

| | Wreathech, Thi place had no light. | | 
- 2, Is it uſual for people to take a candle when n 601 
5 waſh themſelves there ? 


A. Lloyd. Ves, at night, when its dark. 
2, It was not dark at eight in the evening on the I ith of 


13 
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Dr. Butler. I have been his phyſician eight years, and 
us _ attended him in three fevers. - He bore a very good cha- 
$42 IEG . : . | 
: Thomas Poulter, brewer, in Chiſwell-Street. I have known 
him 15 years; I have employed him as an attorney; he be- 
a baved as a very: honeſt ; man; I never knew, nor heard any 
harm of him. 8 2 | 
John Searle. I. have known him from a child, and never 
heard an ill character of him. He has employed me ſeveral 
| times as a proctor, and he paid me honeſtly. _ 
£ Mr. Garnham, Richard Culſon, Mr. Jones, Mr. Cook, 
William Wilſon, William Rhodes, and others, depoſed, that 
»they had known him. ſeveral years, and moſt of them, that 


„they had employed him as an attorney, and they all ſaid he Sam 

as à man of a good reputation. 1 Gile 

8 N | [ - 1 8 : | ; ha 1 
*: For Peter Cbumberlain. 

: Chamtkerlain. I am a heavy, bulky man, and very unfit 
to ride on horſeback——— 1 have ſeveral friends to my cha- F. 
racter. | ; 9 NE I'S 
Charles Horſey, of Clare Market, Mr. Thomas, Mr. bad 

Dews, Mr. Cooper, (formerly a poulterer, but now a victu- a 

aller in Vere- Street, Clare- Market) depoſed, that they had 

known him ſeveral years; and that he had an honeſt character, ey 
and that they never heard he was charged with any thing of Ze 
this kind before. e I was 
Edward Kennell, of Clare- Market, depoſed, that he had who 
never heard he was guilty of theft, but only that he had been poun 
rr CE ee He 

. „„ | friend 

For George Bird, the Younger. 3 
. e | Od Co Jai 

Bird. I ſhall prove where I was from three till eleven that Lem 

evening the doctor was robbe. He 1 
SGteorge Bird, a victualler and bailiff in Clare- Market. The 10 *. 
priſoner is my brother; on the r ith of June, I went to Acton, Tevern 
and returned home at fix in the evening, when [ found the dies 
- Priſoner in my houſe, and he ſtaid there till eleven at night aloe. 
It was a very wet day, and when I came home I ſhifted my toom. 
2 chamberlain was a witneſs for Maceray, ws ſwore he ſaw him take up | 118 ws 


the three keys in a bunch at Charing-C:ols, on the 12th of June, which Pr, 

© Laneaſter ſwore Maccray robbed him of, and which seie found in Maccr?) 5 
pocket, when taken ian Whuechepel. ; . ; 

4 £ cloaths. 
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dloaths: I remember the day; becauſe the-nexr day her took 


and a bail bond of Mr. Lampton, and that bond was dated the- 
cha- twelfth of June. „ TAS | 

4 Fona:han' Gumey; ſhocmaker. I was preſent when the bond 
Lawn filled up, but J did not read it. | 3 e 
» be- Edward Chace, in Fox- Court. The priſoner is a ſheriff 3 
| any officer; he arreſted a man on the eleventh of j une Here 


ever ther 's houſe. . f 
veral  Chriftopher Higginſon. On the eleventh of June l was three 
times at Bird's houſe, and ſaw the priſoner there. The firſt- 
time was at noon, the ſecond between four and ſive in the 
aftertioon, and the third between nine and ten at night. 
James Norton, George Lines, John Lewis, Robert Davis, 
Samuel Norton, Benjamin Pickering, John Burley, John 
Giles, Thomas Jones, and James Agur, depoſed, that they” 
had known the priſonet ſeveral years, and that he had a ver 


is the warrant. I left him at five in the evening at his bro- 


„%% bo Oy 1 
+ For C 


1 


Mr: had a good character. 
ictu- wx þ- 4d bet N 5 PR 
y 3. p $ Por'Ruffet. 5; 
Qer, AIDS ot | 3 — TT 
ng: of Edward Railton. I have known the priſoner from 4 child. 
1 was apprentice to, and afterwards partner with his father, 
had - who was in good circumſtances, and left him three hundred 
been pounds, and a ſhare of his goods: he was a ſober honeſt lad. 
He has not been of age above theſe five months, but his 
_— have let him have money. He had 10l. in March 
James Hall, ——— Evans, Robert Saunders, Joſeph: 
that Lemon, John Ballard, William Briton, Tempeſt Brown, and 
l. 0 bell 9” id e f h smith, ho was tried in Feb 5 
2 (tons kalt, for Neatin ge PA an 0 Rage 
1 Tiyern, the corner of Sheer-Lane. And, at Maccray's trial, Campbell ſwore, - 


| the he was at the Stag and 'Heunds, a houſe in Holborn, with Ruff-Head and Jul:an 


115 ht. Brown (his two clients) and Maccray, from fix in the evening, till eleven at 
Ws night, on the eleventh of June; and that neither of them ſtirred out of the 

J my _ room, | | 

I 6 $ Ruffet was a witneſs for Macctay, at his trial, and ſwore, he was with 
v Dr, him at the fame houſe, e | 
ok oh 5 „ 


* 


truſt, and Mr. 


* 
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William Killingworth, gave him the aaraé as of a ſober, 
honeſt, fair dealing man. Ty" 


Tuftice Deveil. When Chamberlain was taken, 1 preſſed 


him to be an evidence. He ſaid he was unconcerned in the 


robbery; but, as to what he ſwore at Maccray's trial, 


about finding the keys, he confeſſed he was perjured. —— 


When Bird was examined, he faid, he did not know Ju- 


lian Brown: but finding that Brown knew him, he then 


faid, that Brown would not have known him, but by his 
frock : what! ſays I, had you that frock on, when you 
committed the robber??? 5 


Dr. Lancaſter. I heard Chamberlain own himſelf per- 


Aured ; and, to confirm what I ſay, I deſire Mr. Crofts may 
be called. WEL 53 | 


Mr. Crofts. Chamberlain being ſomewhat related to me, 


when I heard he was ſent to the Gate-Houſe, I was willing 
to have a little diſcourſe with him, for which purpoſe I waited 
on juſtice Deveil. I aſked Chamberlain if he was concerned 


in the robbery? And his anſwer was, that he knew nothing 


of it. But, ſays he, I was never more ſorry for any thing 
than I am for the perjury ; and kneeling down, -he added, 
As to the perjury, Wreathock is to blame. This I had in 

"Deveil promiſed me, that I ſhould not be 
ealled upon to his hurt, I told this in confidence to Dr. Lan- 
cafter, and I am much miſtaken if he did not make me the 


ſame promiſe. | | | | 
Mr. Deveil. Sir, it was not I that called upon ye to give 
evidence to this. 9 5 
Dr. Lancaſter. Upon honour, I made no ſuch promiſe. 


| The, jury found all the priſoners guilty. Death. 


They afterwards received his majeſty's moſt gracious re- 


prieve for tranſportation. 


J 


. 
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er, 
ed 3 ) ET = on ng 
the | The Foll;wing was defigned to have been ſpoken by Mr. 
al,  Wreathock, at the Place of Execution; if he had been 
_ | Arent. e , 4 

u- „ . | 
en. „„. | a 
* My dear countfy- men, oy 2 

ou > HAVE little time to ſpate, à great work to do; my diſ- 

* ſolution is at hand; I am going to pay a debt to nature due 
er- from all the world; 1 go before, you mutt follow after, the _ 
ay time and manner is alone uncertain; ſome ate carried off in 

| phrenzies, others in 2 fevers, ſome by racking and tor- 
be, menting Pains, others by lingeting conſumptions and various 
ing other ways, according to the will of Divine Providence: 
ted Mine is indeed, (as many others have been, and will no doubt 
ed be) attended with violence and ignominy ; my great comfort 
ng and fatisfaftion is, that I ami wholly innocent of the offence 
ng for which I die, as I hope for mercy from the Almighty, at 
ed, the great tribunal; when the hearts of all will be opened, and 
in every one receive a juſt due demetit; I do from my heart 
be 721 hope for the remiſſion at the laſt) forgive the juſtice; 
in- the doctor, the apoſtate evidence, the ſurviving eleven of 
a the jury by whom I was convicted, never to be forgotten 

9 twelve, and all others of what denomination ſoever, who 
ve have any ways been concerned or aiding in purſuing me to 


death; God give them all a due ſenſe of their fins, may they 
| live long to repent, and die in peace; and receive my 8 | 
2 the laſt, My time hath ſince my conviction been greatly em- 
ployed in the care of my ſoul, and I hope, and doubt not of 
teceiving benefit thereby, through the merits and interceſſion of 
if my dear ſaviour and redeemer; Jeſus Chriſt, in whom alone 
re- I put my whole truſt. I will for the ſake of the judge, who 
| | preſided at my trial, ſpare the bardſhip I then underwent, 
but for the good of my country, and the verdict againſt nie, - 
and that the ſame may be recorded to lateft poſterity: I can- 
The not help taking notice here, that it was ſuch a verdict as I 
- firmly believe was never given, nor will I hope ever be copied; 
for though I had made no defence, yet the evidence againſt me 
was ſuch, that I am convinced, that the moſt ſavage country. 
in the world, could not have produced twelve miſcreants 
enough abandoned to give credit to it. The doctor's evidence 
and Brown's are diametrically oppoſite, the whole a ſeem- 
ing ſtudied tale, romantic and inconſiſtent; my defence 
was juſt, the vetdict therefore againſt evidence, and J think 
18 555 8 I may 


ir JohN TOTTERDALE, for Munvzz. 


I may fay, by conſequence law, fee: Fam againſt reaſon: 
- the price of my blood, and the blood of the other four, muſt 
be the main motive, - ind I doubt not but a little time will 
© bring forth 10 the world the true ſource and origin of it. I de- 
_ UlarensTam a dying man, I never faw Brown till the twenty- 
ſeventh of June laſf, to the beſt of my remembrance, recol- 
lection, and belief, 1 never ſaw the doctor's or his lady's 7 


e 


watch, I never hired zny to kill him, nor ever laid i in Wait to 


. 


mot the juſtice, Stories fit for children, like Raw-head. and 5 


loody-bones, and cath, Þ am thoroughly affured, have 


Weight with the ingenüdus and Fudicious, are only here 1 


notice of by me, for the ſake. of the ignorant and unwary, 
Who can alone be captivated by the prejudiced and iniquitons; 
So grant long life and e to my king and royal fa. 
mi, peace and tranquility 4 my country; and a full en of 4 
_ "ment of their liberties,” and due execution of” the laws. 4 
Tord pardon all my fins; I forgive” e the 0 


bare ay on * ſoul. Adieu. ” 
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JOHN” TOTTERDALE, of St. Tein the ada, view: 

-toaller, was indicted for chat he not having the fear of God 
before his eyes, &c. Aug. Iiſt, on Mary bis wife, did make an 
aſſault, and with both his bands, in and upon the ſtairs of h 
dwelling-houſe, the ſaid Mary did caſt and throw down, and 
ſhe on the ſtairs ſo lying, = the ſaid John did drag and = i 
dow to the bottom; and her the ſaid Mary from the bottom 
of the ſaid ſtains; into a certain room in the ſaid houſe, did 
als and drag, and the ſaid Mary ſo: lying on the floor; he 
with both his hands and . her head, ert breaft; moul. 
ders, back, ſides, belly and thighs did Arien kick, and ſtamp 
upon; giving her, as well by "throwing and drag ging ber 
down the ſaid ſtairs, as by ſtriking, kicking and ei 
upon ber, ſer erat FOR bruiſes, or See ſhe bra 
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He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's inqueſt for 
the ſaid murder. * 9 6 


Daniel Brown. I lodged in the priſoner's houſe when this 


fact was committed. On the firſt day of laſt month, I went 


bome alittle before five. (The priſoner keeps a victualling- 


houſe in Vine-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, the ſign of the 'T'wo 
Brewers.) All then was very good; humoured ; the deceaſed 
was in a room with two women ; ſhe ſeemed to be a little in 
liquor, but that I don't mind. I fat down and drank with 
ſome company in the houſe, and the deteaſed went out, but 
where, or how, I cannot tell; that is, I did not mind; for 
why? It was none of my buſineſs, but ſhe did go out of the 


room, and was out a quarter of an hour. I ſat down and 


I talked with this woman here, ſhe is a witneſs too, and I ſaw 
the priſoner take a knife and fork, and he went up ſtairs,” 
as it happened, but indeed it was more than I knew. After 
the priſoner had been up ſtairs a little while, ſays the woman 
here, Margaret Philips, Lord] Brown, there is a great noiſe 
in your room. Well, ſays I, if there is, fight dog, fight 
bear, and the devil part you; I have parted, you too often al- 
ready, for the woman told me Totterdale was beating his wife. 
But preſently I heard, Murder! Murder! in a foſt, faint 
tone; ſo upon that, I ran up ſtairs, and found the priſoner 
ſtanding at the chamber-door, and his wife laying on the floor ; 


he was a ſtamping upon her, and kicking her, I ſaw him ſtamp 
two or three times upon her as ſhe lay upon the floor: but 1 


got hold of the knife to ſee if it was bloody, but I faw 
none upon it. The priſoner ſtaid ſome little time below 
airs, and in the mean time my wife went up, and con- 
veyed the poor woman into my room, and then I thought 
all was over; but inſtead of that he went up ſtairs again. I 


followed him, and when we came to my chamber-door, he 


aſked me where the key of my door was ? I told him I did 
not know.——— He then bid me aſk my wife for it, 

and ſaid, if I would not give him the key, he would 
break the door open, but I would not ſuffer him to break 
it open. Upon this he went down and fetched a key, 
with which he opened the door ; his wife was fitting upon my 


bed's-feet, and the curtains were drawn over to hide her. — 


When he firſt went into the room he could not find her, ſo I 


waved my hand to her, to bid her get away; but whether ſne 


was then able to ſtir or not, I cannot tell; ſhe did not go, and 
the priſoner diſcovered her, and aſked her where the cap was, 
which he had given her? It is below ſtairs, Johnny, fays the; 


You lie, ſays he; It is indeed, Johnny, ſays ſhe: You lie for a 
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256 JOHN TOTTERDALE, for Munpnx; 
bh or a whore, and immediately flew at her: I caught hold 
of him, but he kicked her, and ſprung out of my arms, and 


then he caught! hold of her feet, and dragged her by the heels 
off the bed upon the floor; then he drew her to the ſtair-head, 
and threw her down, I don't know whether it was wary | 


foremoſt or not, but ſhe ſell about ſeven ſteps, and there ſhe lay. 
'T was ſo ſurprized, and fo frightened, that 1 turned back and 


went into my own room, and there I ſtaid three or four mi- 
nutes; then I went down, and found the priſoner had got 


the deceaſed into his own room, and had bolted and barred 
himſelf i in with her, I heard the deceaſed i in this room cry, 
For Chriſt's ſake, Johnny ! Johnny, for Chriſt's ſake don't 

kill me ! It is true, the door of this room was but a very flight 


door, only ſlit-deal, but I was frighted, and could not break 


it open, ſo J went out of the houſe for an hour god} 2 half, 
and when I came home ſhe was dead. 


en -* had been-abroad the firſt of” Auguſt, but 


Fay home about two o'clock, 'and went into my own 
room. I had not been there long, before I heard a noiſe in 
the next room, I opened the door, and found the priſoner was 


beating his wiſe, he aſked her for a cap, ſhe faid it was below, 


and upon that he went down ſtairs. When he was gone, I called 
Molly, Molly, come hither ; ſo I got her into my room, and 
drew the curtains' over her to hide her, and locked the door, 
About five o'clock the priſoner came and opened the door, 
he looked about the room for her, and at laſt pulled open the 
bed- curtains; then he took her by her two legs, and hauled 
her off the bed on the floor, and as ſhe lay, he ſtamped upon 
her, he kicked her all to pieces, and flung her down ſtairs; 
then he dragged her-into their own room, and locked himſelf 


$6 her in. I thought they were gone to deep. ſo went out, 


ut when I returned, the woman was dead. 
© The Surgeon, The next day, or the ſoeond day deer the 
- woman was killed, Lviewed the body. Upon the external view 
of the corpſe, 1 ſaw ſo many marks of violence, that put me 
on being careful and inquiſitive in my ſearch, J turned the 
body on ene ſide, and found two or three ribs fractured. 
There was a ſtab in her right arm, that went into the joint; 
it was four or five inches deep, and ſeemed to have been made 
with a Enife. The inſtrument went under the nerves, a 
| happened to cut no blood-veſſel. Upon opening the body, 


found nine ribs fractured; two or three of them were 
broken in three or four places ; one in two places, another in 


two or three; another was maſhed all to pieces; two whe 
| were beat in, upon 1 (i 10 obſerved ſomething - 
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cher, which was very particular. There was one rib in the 
middle of the broken ones, that was not fractured at all; 


which convinced me, that the reſt were broke at ſeveral 
times, and I imagine with the heel of his ſhoe; for if thoſe 
that were broke, had been fractured by any inftrument, it 


would have broke more than one at a time; it would have 


been almoſt impoſſible that this ſingle rib ſhould have remained 
unhurt in the middle of the fractured ones. This treatment 
occaſioned her death; and it is my opinion, that if but one 
of her ribs had been fractured in the manner that three or four 
of them were, it would have been impoſſible for her to have 
lived. | N | 


A woman. I happencd to come on the firſt of Auguſt to 


the priſoner's houſe to ſpeak to Margaret Phillips, my couſin, 


and he was then in a back-room where he lies at nights. We 


called for a pint of beer, ſo he came out and drew it for us, 
and was in a very great hurſy for the money. Then he went 
backward into the yard where he keeps hogs, and returning, 
de comes to us, and damn you, you Phillips, ſays he, where 
is my b—h ? I don't know, ſays ſhe, unleſs ſhe is among the 


Hogs in the yard. You have hid her in your room, ſays he, 


and immediately he took up a knife and fork and went up 
| ſtairs, I heard a great jumbling after he was got up, ſe ſays 
J. Phillips, how can you fit here, and nat go up? Says ſhe, 
he will run the knife into my guts. The jumbling continued 


a little while, and then I ſaw the poor creature come tumbling. 


down the ſtairs, and her poor head came knock, knock, 
| knock, upon every ſtair, and he kicked her all the way down, 
upon her breaſt, belly, &c. When ſhe was at the bottom, he 
_. dragged her into a little room, and locked himſelf in with her; 
| ſhe was not dead then, for I heard her cry faintly, Oh ! Oh! 


Oh] pray don't beat me any more! Oh! Oh! dear Johnny, 


don't] don't l. I could hear him very plainly, thump, thump, 
thump upon her. Another woman that was in the houſe went 
to the door and knocked, but he would not open it, at laſt the 
poor old mother ſhe came, and called at the door, Johnny, 
Johnny, but no Johnny would ſpeak ; then ſhe went round 
to another door and got in; but ſhe immediately came out 
crying, I am undone ! , undone! undone | upon this, I 
got up and peeped in, and there was the poor woman, dead, 
and her jaws were tied up with her cap. 85 1 Y 
Margaret Pbillips. *F n ſpeak out, in an honeſt cauſe. 
Juſt before ſhe died, the ſame day, he ſent her out, to ſee if 


ſhe could get a debt of five ſhillings, which he never expected 


do receive, and, haying occaſion to go out, met her returning 


with 
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258 JOHN TOTTERDALE, for Mun px. 
with the crown : ſhe told me ſhe had got the money, and 
that her Johnny would give her a Judas's kiſs for it. I came 
back with her, and he kifſed and embraced her, as if it had 
been the firſt day they were married. My couſin and I were 


drinking a pint of beer, and while we were together he went 
out in the yard, and when he came back, he aſked us, where 


bis b—h was, there he ſtands he cannot deny it; Your b—h, 
ſays I, why your b—h is in the yard among the hogs, I believe; 


for I thought he meant a b—h that he kept, and had had pup- 
pies by. Then he took a knife and fork, and as he went up 
Rairs, I ſaid what, do you mean your wife by your bh? God 
mend me, you have been juſt now kiſſing her. Aye, d——n 


her ſays he, I will do for her, and went up ſtairs with the 


knife and fork. - I ſaw him throw her down ſtairs and ftamp 
.upon her. | | . „ 


Q. Did you ſee him do any thing to her upon the 


fairs? e h 5. 
Phillips. No: but when he had dragged her into his own 
room, I peeped through the key-hole, and ſaw him ſtamping 
upon ber, as if he would ſtamp her guts out. She died in 
about an hour from the beginning of the affair. | 


A woman, I know nothing of the murder, but T. went 
next day to the Gatehouſe, and I ſaid John, John, what have 


vou done? I have killed your filter, ſays he; the devil drove 


me up ſtairs to her, and when I had killed her, God would 
not give me power te run wax. ee 


A ſoldier. I was going to ſee the races on the firſt of Au- 


guſt, and met my wife, ſne told me Totterdale had murdered 


his wife: no, no, ſays I, he has only half murdered her, as 
he frequently did: however, I went to the houſe, and would 
have gone in, but a Miſs he kept forced againſt me to keep 
me out of the houſe, D—— n you, you b—h, ſays I, would 


vou hinder me from coming into a houſe where murder has 


been committed ? $0 I'threw her againſt the wall, and went 
into the back-room, there I ſaw nothing; but going into the 
yard, I looked in at a caſement which was open, and there | 


ſaw the priſoner. - We got a conſtable, and he aſked him 
whether he did the murder? The priſoner only ſaid, he could 


Priſener. I know no wore of it than the child unborn. 
9, to the priſoner. Have you any witneſſes? | 

© Prijoner... They are not come yet f 

. . Coroner. He has an own brother hard by; but neither his 

mother, nor brother will appear for him. Guilty, Death, 
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Jahn Totterdate, "was Born st Norib- Curvy, 1 in Somertete 
ſhire, and was brought up to huſbandry altogether; he had 
been married twelve years to his wife, when he committed this 
fat, and by her had had fix children, two of which ate 
now living, and are, by the intereſt of Mr. Paul, a 
brewer in Weſtminſter, provided for in Weſtminſter . 
houſe, ſinee their unhappy father's confinement; for though 
the mother of this unhappy man is ſtill alive at Taunton- 
Dean, yet her circumſtances will not allow her to do for theſe 


her grand-children. - 


Frequent have been the uproars between him mit bis wifes 


and for this five or ſix years laſt paſt, the barbarous uſage ſhe 
received from him, has been known to all who lived near 
them. 'He had but very little to ſay in excuſe of his horrid 
crime, and the whole time that he was in cuſtody he appeared 


ſtupid and ſullen, and very ſeldom ſpoke to any one © Two 
or three days after he had been in the Gatehouſe, the de- 
ceaſed's ſiſter went to ſee him; ſhe cried, O John! John! 
How could you be ſo barbarous to murder your wife l he re- 
plied, The devil overpowered me, I was puſhed- on by the 
devil, both to begin and finiſh the deed, I cannot recall or 
undo what I have done, but I wiſh I. could bring back my 
poor unhappy, unprepared wife from the grave again.“ He 
was aſked why he did not endeavour to make his ca. after 
he had committed the fact, inſtead of continuing in the room 
with his murdered wife? His anſwer was, that he did intend 


to have got away, but as he was coming out of the room 


from the dead woman, he imagined he heard a voice ſayin 
John, John, ſtay, what have you done? you cannot 80 © 


and from that inftant he had no power to ſtir. 


While he was in cuſtody in the Gatehouſe, he was viſited 
often by one M t Fr, with whom he uſed to keep 


company; ſhe embraced him, and publickly declared, That 
ik be ſhould happen to be tranſported, ſhe would go with him 
at all events; Which being heard by ſome young gentlemen of 


Weſtminſter ſchool, they reſented the impudent behaviour of 


the creature, and it was with 1c ſome difficulty the ane 2 


cipline i in Tothill-Fields. 
He declared that he was not afrald to ſuffer the e 
death that was before him, nor did he deſire to àvoid it; if, 


faid = my ſentence oy ou not only that 1 ſhould die, but. 


that 


- 


—— 
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that I ſhould die by piece-meal, by ſuffering tortures, as ſuck 
a criminal as I muſt have given up life in ſome other nations, 
yet that would have. been welcome to me: it 'is my crime, 
added he, and not my puniſhment that affects nme. 
The day the dead-warrant came down to Newgate, he was 
uͤcquainted that he was included therein; and that he muſt dic 
on Wedneſday next; to which he anſwered, The Lord's will 
be done; I am ready to die, I am willing to die; only I beg 
of God that I may not, though I deſerve it, die an ae 
death, and though I die out of this world for my heinous 
crimes, and aggravated offences, yet I hope it is not impoſſible 


for me to be forgiven, not impoſſible I ſhould live for ever in { 
a better ſtate, and ſeeming in a tranſport, he cried out, God 4 
bleſs his majeſty, and my honourable judges, they have done - 
me no wrong, they are juſt, it is 1 that has offended, and . 
have been guilty of the unnatural murder of my poor wife; 
the Lord be more merciful to me than I was to her, or elſe 
periſh. Then he defired thoſe that might have received any 
_ Injuries from him to forgive him, as he forgave all who at any g 
time had injured or offended him CR 
| The following, is a Copy of. a. Letter, which Tatterdalt ſent to \ 
Ar. Paul, a Brewer in Weſiminſter. ; 
MX. Paul, This from your humble ſervant John Totterdale. ö 
= LO TB BR 090-0 0903115 DRONE K 
1 | 1 Return you a thouſand thanks for all your great kindneſs | - 
1 tomy two children, whom you have been fo, good as to take h 
Care of, fince I have been under my unhappy misfortunes ; I li 
hope God will recompence you for it, the bleſſing of almighty m 
God be with you and yours; and I pray God proſper you and hi 
yours, as long as you live, for the extraordinary favour done 
unto'my children. My prayers: to God for all friends and ju 
neighbours, hoping that they will not reflect upon my poor aged cc 
mother and my two children, for my misfortune that has be- "MM 
fell me, which 1 never intended; nor did I ever think of com- 5 
ing to ſuch a ſhameful end, which I hope God in his great V 
power will have mercy on my. poor ſou}, and forgive me all of 
my fins, as I put my truſt in him; and I beg, if the favour. | 
is not too great, of all love that you would deſire all ſuch £ 
friends that ſhall come to ſee me die, that they will be ſo good | V 


as not to let the ſurgeons have my body, but give me their af- 
ſiſtance, for my brother, and other friends have promiſed me fo 
to doz which I hope in God they will, for my deſire is to lay 4 


{ — 
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my wife if poſlibly 1 can. 1 beg of all love that my acquaint- 
ance that comes, that they will be ſo good as to aſſiſt my body 
to ſome convenient houſe juſt by the place where I did live, 
which I hope in God they will; and in ſo doing, I ſhall be 
thankful for it. So to the Lord I recommend my ſoul, and 
the blefling of almighty God be with you and outs for ever. 

men- 

rom my cells i in 3 3 2 3 

October 45 1737. 0 | 3 TOTTERDALE. | 


When the day of bis Jeath was approaching a reverend 
divine, out of a compaſſionate regard to his ſtate, wrote him 
a letter, which made a deep impreſſion on his mind, and fur- 
thered him in the great work that was before * a copy 
thereof follows: | = | 

hg <3" FOR Mr. TorTERDALE in a Newgate, , ; 


Mr. Totterdale. | 
T HOUGH I have but little knowledge of-youz yet I am 
exceedingly troubled that you ſhould commit ſuch a bar- 
barous inhuman fact, as the murder of your poor wife, by 


which you = brought yourlelf to ſuch a ſhameful and un- 


timely end. _ You have but a little while to live in this world; 
I beſeech you to loſe not a minute of it, but faſt and pray. 

Retire from company, and cry mightily to God for mercy, God 
has ordained a ſaviour for ſinners, his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, who 
is able to ſave the worſt of ſinners, and will not caſt out any 


that come to him in a penitent- manner, with a lively faith in 


him. This is the only way of ſalvation; here ſpend all that 
little remaining part of your time, and 1 pray God grant you 
merey through the merits of his ſon, and GanRification of .his 
holy ſpirit. VETS: 

It is but few "BY and you will appear before your 
judge; therefore bend all the powers of your ſoul. to ſeek re- 


conciliation with him, through the great peace offer ing, the 


ſacrifice of our Saviour on the croſs: ſy 

For othet᷑ things I leave you to the direction of the re; everend | 
Mr. Guthrie, recommending you ig my Dragon's to the ain | 
of Nr _ en his e e Ei 


8 5 1 am a pont friend, 


| 1737. | W. 
i was ee at man. on Wedueſtay, OA. 1737. 
3 RICHARD 
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ICHARD COYLE, for the Murder of Capt. Benjamin 


Hartley, Auguſt 26, 1736, tried at a Court of Admiralty, 
held at Juſtice-Hall, in the Old-Bailey, February 24, 


: 1737. | 
_ Clirk of Arraigns. 


7 RIchaRD COYLE, hold up your hand. Gentlemen 


or the jury, look upon the priſoner, and hearken to his 
cau e. | EG | 5 


He ſtands indicted by the name of Richard Coyle, late of 


London, mariner, for that he, together with John Richard- 


Ton, Caleb Larſon, and John Daviſon, (not taken) not hav- 
Ing God before their eyes, but, being moved and ſeduced by 
the inſtigation of the devil, on the 26th of Auguſt, in the 
ninth year of his preſent majeſty's reign, he, the ſaid Richard 
_ Coyle, with the aforeſaid Richardſon, Larſon, and Daviſon, 
being mariners in the St. John Pink, whereof one Benjamin 

Hartley, a ſubject of our lord the king, was maſter, with 
force and arms, on the high ſeas, 20 leagues diſtant from 
Padras in Turkey, and within the juriſdiction of the admi- 
ralty of England, in and upon the ſaid Benjamin Hartley, 
being in the ſaid Ship, and in the peace of God and our lord 
the king, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of their malice afore- 
thought, did make an aſfault ; and that the - defendant Ri- 


- _ chardſon, with both his hands, him, the ſaid Hartley, on the 


ſiqe of the ſaid ſhip, towards the ſea, and on the high ſeas as 
aforeſaid, did lift and throw, and the ſaid Hartley, then and 
there laying hold of the lanniards of the ſhrouds, to preſerve 


himſelf from falling into the ſea, he, the ſaid Richardſon, with 


an axe, which he held in his right hand, him, the ſaid Hartley, 
bolding by the lanniards as aforeſaid, on the top of the head 
did divers times, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice afore- 
thought, ſtrike, by reaſon of which ſtriking, the ſaid Hartley 
fell from his holding, and fell into the ſea, and in the waters 
be was ſuffocated and drowned, of which ſuffocating and 
* drowning he then and there died. And the indictment charges 
that they, the ſaid Richard, Coyle, with the aforeſaid Larſoh 
and Daviſon, at the time of committing the faid murder, 
were preſent, aiding, abetting, aſſiſting, and comforting, the 
"aid Richardſon, him the ſaid Hartley, feloniouſly, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, to kill and murder: and fo 


the indictment charges, that the defendants, 11 ar 
I | : N > oy ies 


DO PAD E- mm as 


with yourſelf? Was there any other ſervants? 


Coyle, Larſon, and Daviſon, him the ſaid Hartley, feloni- 


ouſly, Sc. did kill and murder, againſt the peace of our ſo- 


vereign lord the king, his crown and dignity. 
I 0 this indictment the priſoner pleaded, Not guilty. 
- Clerk. Richard Coyle ſtands a ſecond time indicted, for 


| that he, together with John Richardſon, Caleb Larſon, and 


John Daviſon, on the 26th of Auguſt, in the ninth year of 
his preſent majeſty's reign, with force and arms, on the high 
ſeas, and within the juriſdiction of the admiralty of England, 
20 leagues diſtant from Cadras; they being then mariners in 
the St. John Pink, belonging to the ſubjects of our lord the 
king, to the jurors unknown, and whereof Benjamin Hartley 
was maſter, feloniouſly and piratically did endeavour to make, 
and did procure and cauſe to be made a revolt in the ſaid ſhip, 
the ſaid Hartley being then maſter, againſt the form of the 
ſtatute in that caſe made and provided, and againft the peace 
of our ſovereign lord the king, &c. | = 


; Philip Wallis was called and ſworn, 


Council. Do you know the St. John Pink? 
. Tallis. | Yes, I belonged to her five years. | 
Council. Was you on board this veſſel in January, 1733? 
Wallis. Yes, I was the carpenter's ſervant, 1 0 
Council. Was there any other perſon in the ſame condition 


Mallis. There was one William Durrant came a twelve 


month afterwards, and after that William Metcalfe; they, 


were on board in Auguſt, 1735. 
Council. Where was the ſhip then? * 1 | 
Wallis. The ſhip was at Padras when the murder was 
committed, and Padras is in the More. | 15 
Council. How many perſons were then on board? 
MHMallis. There was the captain and the priſoner at the bar, 
he was mate, and Richardſon the carpenter, and a Spaniard, 


and John Daviſon, the cook, and one Caleb Larſon, a fore- 


% 


maſt-man, he was a Dutchman. 


Council. What time did you fail from Padras? 

_ Wallis. On Monday in the forenoon (*twas the 26th of 
Auguft, to the beſt of my knowledge, 1735.) The morning 
of that day we came out of the harbour, and that night, be- 


tween one and two, they began to murder the captain; I 


heard nothing of it_ till the captain came up upon deck, and 


then I ſaw the Dutchman, Larſon, jump down, and hand 
up two blunderbuſles, one of them he gave to the prison 


Mm 2- an 
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and he (the priſoner) went towards the captain, who was then 
upon the fore ſhrouds, crying out, —Dear Mr. Coyle, what 
are you againſt me? 5 N 
Council. And what did the prifoner ſay ? 
Wallis, He faid, Yes he was, and told the captain it was 
a thing conſulted among all the ſhip's company, and that 
over-board he muſt go, and over-board he ſhould go. | 
Council. Repeat that again. | 
Wallis. He told the captain, that over-board he muſt go, 
and over-board he ſhould go: after this the captain called out 


to Richardſon the carpenter, —-My dear carpenter, are you 


' againſt me too? No, Sir, ſays he, I am not, and immedi- 
ately he and the Dutchman followed the captain up the ſhrouds 
into the fore-top ; the captain ran up the ſhrouds into the 


fore-top, and the Dutchman and the carpenter followed | 


Council. Had they any weapons in their hands ?, 
 - Wallis. The carpenter had a broad axe, and the Dutch- 
man had a blunderbuſs: the captain cried out to them, For 


Chriſt's fake, for God Almighty's ſake, ſpare my life! I will 


hurt none of you, if you'll ſpare my life ! The Dutchman 


| aſked him, if he would forgive him? And the captain ſaid, 


| Yes, if you'll ſpare my life, and he put out his hand to ſhake 
bands with him, but Richardſon, who followed the Dutch- 
man, ſaid, G—d d—n you, if you offer to ſhake hands with 
him I'll chop your hands off. | 


* Council. This was all ſaid while the captain was on the fore- 


* 


top, was it bot? 


Wallis. - Yes; and he begged there that they would ſave 
his liſe; he begged for God Almighty's ſake, that they would 
ſpare his life, and he. promiſed not to hurt any of them, but 
would forgive them, if they'd but ſpare his life. 

Council, Where was the priſoner at this time ? 


M allis. He was below wilh a blunderbuſs, and ſaid nothing 


at. all juſt then: but Richardſon told the Dutchman, if he 


offered to ſhake hands with the captain, he would clive 
(cleave) him down the head: then the captain begged again, 
that they would remember his wife and family, and the pri- 
ſoner called out, and ſaid, G=d dn you, why don't you 
fetch him down? Why do you ſtand talking to him? As we 
have begun, we muſt go through with it. After this, the 
captain finding they were reſolved to kill him, he begged for 
four hours liberty, by himfelf, but Richardſon bid him come 
down, and ſwore, if he did not come down, he would cleave 
im down; at laft he came down by one of the back ftays,— 


be 


, 
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be ſlipped down by it; and, as he was fliding down by it, 


Coyle, the priſoner, ſnapped a blunderbuſs at him, but it 
miſſed fire ; then the captain jumped down, and got it out of 
his hands, and intended to throw it over board, but it ſtruck 


againſt the fore-ſheet, and one of my fellow ſervants kicked 


it over board with his foot: the captain had not power to 
heave the blunderbuſs clear of the ropes, ſo it fell down, and 
my fellow ſervant kicked it into the ſea. 

Council. What followed upon this? 

Wallis. "Then the captain got from them to the ſoremaſt, | 


and Coyle and the other two got hold of him, and flung him 
over the gang-way, but he catched hold of the lanniards of 
the main ſhrouds, and cried out to us, Boys, boys, can't you 


do ſomething for me] We ſaid, we could not; one of my 
fellow fervants got hold of me, and ſaid, let us ſave the cap- 


tain's life; but they ſaid they would knock us down if we of- 


fered to ſtir. Then the carpenter got hold of an axe, and 
knocked his brains out: the priſoner took up the chicken 


trough to ftrike him with, but I cannot ſay I ſaw him ſtrike; 


though he was cloſe by when Richardſon knocked the captain 
into the ſea with his broad axe. — 
Council, What did the priſoner ſay at this time? 
Wallis. J don't remember, in particular, what he ſaid. 
After this they eame to us, and aſked us what we cried for; 
and they told us, if we would be content, and go with them, 
they would not hurt' a hair of our heads, Then Richardſon, 


the carpenter, went after the Spaniard, who was all this while 


at the helm of the ſhip, and he ſaid to him, Dun you, why 
did you not come and aſſiſt us? The Spaniard's name is John 
Daviſon; he told them he was minding the belm,—he- was 
Doking after that. 

Council. What did Richardſon ſay to that? 

Wallis. He ſaid, D—n you, and the ſhip, you might 
have let the ſhip have gone to hell, and have come and aſ- 
fiſted us. 

Council, Was the ſhip under ſail at that time ? 

Wallis. Yes; and went after the rate of 2 or 3 miles an 


buour, with a ſmall breeze of wind. 


Council, When they had killed the captain, what wh? 
lowed? © 


Wallis. After that they went down into the captain's _ 


din, and broke open his ſcrutore. 


Council, Who did ? 


IO Richardſon broke it open, and what wing 0% 
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found, they put by themſelves together : there was no money 


on board: then they loaded all the arms in the ſhip. 
Council. What did they do that for? 
Wallis. Coyle and the Dutchman would have them 3 
to load them, becauſe, they ſaid, they could not tell who they 


had to truſt to. 


Council. After the death of the captain, where did you 


— 
Mallis. The fiſt land we made 6 was the iſland 

of Malta; but before they went to land, they made articles, 
and Richard Coyle, the priſoner, was made captain; Richard- 
ſon went for mate, and Larſon, the Dutchman, for boatſwain. 

Then they came to us, and wanted us to ſign the articles, but 
we were not willing; fo, upon our refuſing, they would not 
go to land, but Coyle cried out, If they won't, then bear a- 


way, boys, we'll remember them another time; we'll give 


them nothing but bread and water, and ſerve them worſe than 
the captain was ſerved: this he ſaid to me and my fellow 
| ſervants. | 


Council. Where did you go when you len the coaſt of 


Malta * 


Malis. We put into Foviano: we wanted water, they 
ſaid; but we had water enough on board: indeed they wanted 
freſh proviſions and liquors: at Foviano they could get no- 


thing but water; ſo when they came off the iſland in the boat, 


they let it he a-flern: of the ſhip, and the next night I and 


my fellow ſervants, and a Greek, four of us in all, got into 
the boat, and went a-ſhore : this was about midnight, when 


they were all faſt aſleep. - They miſſed us about an hour and 
half after we were'gone, and they hauled out the long- boat, 
and went off in her from the ſhip : the next morning the go- 
vernor ſent us a-board again, with 13 ſoldiers, but the pri- 
foner and this companions had left her, and were Soe. 

Council. What became of the veſſel? 

Mallis. She was ſent to Trepany, where ins was an Eng- 
liſh conſul, and there we performed quarantine, 

* Corncil, Where about is Foviano ? 

Wallis. Foviano is near Trepany, and that is not far from 
the iſland of Sicily. When our quarantine was out, L was 
ſent to Leghorn, and ſrom thence to Liſbon, and ſo to Eng- 
land. I never ſaw the priſoner aſter he left the ſhip, till [ 
ſaw him at Liſbon, on board the Princeſs Louiſa z in which 
ſhip he was to be brought home. | 


Council, Who do you ſay was made maſter! ? 
EEE Falls. 


pa 


| kim. 


fore. 
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Tallis. The priſoner was made captain; Richardſon, 


the carpenter, went for mate; and Larſon, the Dutchman, 
was boatſwain, 


O, When the captain called upon you for help, what did 


the priſoner ſay to you? 


Wallis. I don't remember what he ſaid to us? _ N 
When the priſoner took up the chicken trough, what 
did de do with it? | 
Wallis, He was going to knock the i on the head 
with it. 
Council. Vou. ſay, when the captain was coming down 
the ſhrouds, the priſoner ſnapped a blunderbuſs at him ? was 


it loaded or not? 


Wallis, Ves, it was loaded; there was three of them loaded, 
and lay under his cabbin. 

Council. Did you ſee the priſoner attempt to throw the 
captain over- board? 

Malis. He lent a hand, but I did not ſee bin lie 


Council. Are you ſure the blunderbuſs was loaded d. Ei 
IVallis. Yes, 1 ſaw them loaded two or three days be- 


When the captain was ſtruck from the lanniards inte 
the ſea; did he fink preſently? | | 
Wallis, Yes, he ſunk down directly. 

Priſoner. I would aſk that witneſs,” whether the captain 


and I had an angry word together all the voyage? And whe- 


ther I was not a particular favourite of the captain's ? 
Wallis. The priſoner had ſome words with the captain a 


few days before we came out of the harbour at Padras. 


i 


Priſoner. At Ancona the captain paid us all our wages, 
and he was ſo kind to me, that he aſłed me if I wanted mo- 
ney, and I told him I ſhould not have occafion for any till I 


came to Leghorn. I acknowledge I ſnapped the blunderbuſs, 


but not with a deſign to kill him. 
Council. Who loaded the blunderbuſs? 
Wallis. The priſoner loaded every one of them himſelf. 
Cauncil, Call Richard Durrant, _ 


Richard Durrant was' called and FLEE 


Durrant, 1 was on bo this Pink i in the year 35, 2G 
adras. 


Council. Who was on + bodied at that time ? 
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Durrant. The priſoner, who was the captain's mate, 


John Richardſon the carpenter, and Larſon the boatſwain, 

and Daviſon the cook, and us thfee ſervants, Wallis, Met- 

calfe, ànd myſelf, | „„ | 
Council. When did you ſail from Padras ? 


* 


Durrant. On a Monday morning, about ten o'clock in 


the forenoon. 488 | 
Council. What happened after you came from Padras? 
Durrant. About two o'clock in the morning, the captain 
went to ſleep; Wallis and I lay down in the cable-teer : we 
were wak'd with a noiſe, and I aſked Wallis what was the 
matter? He ſaid he heard a ſhrieking upon deck; ſo we ran 
up to go upon deck, but I ſaw. Coyle with ſomething in his 
hand, and was afraid to venture further. I ſaw them running 
after the captain, and he was endeavouring to avoid them : 
upon this, we went upon deck, and I ſaw the captain upon 
the fore-top, begging and praying for his life. There were 
the carpenter, Richardſon, and Larſon the boatſwain, going 
up the ſhrouds after him, and the priſoner ſtood at the bot- 
tom with a blunderbuſs in his hand: the captain was ſome mi- 
nutes on the fore-top, and he called out to ſhake hands with 


them; but the carpenter ſaid, by G—9, if you offer to ſhake | 


hands with him, I'll cleave you down with the axe. 
| Council, What words did the captain uſe ? 


- , *. Durrant. He begged of them for God Almighty's ſake to 
remember his wife and family: as he came down, the priſoner . 


who ſtood upon deck with a 
but it did not go off. | N 
Council. What happened afterwards? . 5 
Durrant. The captain hauled the blunderbuſs out of the 
priſoner's hand, and threw it, as if he intended to throw it 
. over-board, but it ſtruck againſt the tac“ le, and fell into the 
ſhip; and my fellow-ſervant kicked.it over board with his foot: 
after this the captain got to the middle of the ſhip, and the 

priſoner and all the reſt took hold of bim, and they heaved 
him over the rough tree, but the captain caught hold of the 
lanniards, and held-faft ; then the priſoner took up the chick- 
en- trough, and ſtruck bim, as he hung, ſeveral blows with it 
over the head. PE OI CR <a] ; 95 
Council. Are you ſure you ſaw the priſoner ſtrike him witl 
the chicken - trou ?; 1 
Durrant. Ves, I did; and they found that would not do, 
ſo the carpenter, with his axe, ſtruck him ſeveral times upon 
the head, and then he let go his hold, and mop an 
| | board,; 


blunderbuſs, ſnapped it at him; 


2 
- 
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board, arid was drowned. immediately. We expected they 


\ 


would kill us too. 


Council, What did they ſay to you? 


, Durrant. They bid us not cry, they would nat hurt us, 
and this, and that, and t'other. Then they went down into 


bis cabbin, and looked over his cloaths, and got all his papers 


together, and burnt every one of them. The next day they 
ſhared his cloaths, and every one had his part. The priſoner 


had his part, Richardſon and Daviſon had theirs, and Larſon 


$10 upon the ladder, and cried, =Who ſhall have this ?— 
Who ſhall have this? After this we made the iſland of Malta, 
and they had a mind to go in there for proviſion, but were 
wa; 7% RO WER | | 
Council, What happened next? OO © 
| Durrant, The next thing they did, was, they went down 
into the cabbin, and drew a paper, and they brought it to us 
to ſign ; we refuſed, and Richardſon told us; if we would not 
ſign it, we ſhould go the ſame way with the captain: no, ſays 


* 


bhbe priſoner, they ſhall not go the ſame way, we'll ſtarve them 
to death. Aﬀer this, they talked of putting in at Malta, but 


they were afraid, ſo we made the iſland of Mauritimo, for 
they had drank all the wine out, and they wanted to put in 
ſomewhere for more, and this was a place where they need not 
perform any quarantine ; ſo we brought up to an anchor that 
night, and, in the morning, the priſoner dreſſed himſelf in 


the captain's cloaths, and was rowed aſhore in the yawl by _ 


two hands. We were kept a-board all that day, and at night 


Larſon and Daviſon were upon guard upon deck, one of them 


with two piſtols, and the other with a drawn ſword, to pre- 


vent our getting aſhore. After this we came to Foviniano, 


and one night finding them aſleep, we hauled the yawl to, 
and my fellow ſervants got in; I heaved the oars over board, 
and then got in myſelf ; we rowed- aſhore directly, and ac- 
quainted the governor ; we deſired they would go off directly 


and take them, but they faid they had no orders: that night, 


we lay on ſhore, and next morning, when we went on board, 


the priſoner, and the reſt of them, were gone off in the long- 


” 


boat. 


Council. Was the blunderbuſs, that the priſoner ſnapped at 


the captain, loaded or not? | 


Durrant. It was loaded; they were all loaded thiee or 


four days before; I can't ſay certainly who loaded them, but 


I know they were all charged. f e 
When the- carpenter gave the blows on the head with 


we axe, which beat him into the ſea, was he drowned ? 


18 | Nen Durrant, 
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Durrant. I never ſaw any thing of him more; he faut 
down directly. This was at Foviniano. b 
Q. Did you perform quarentine there? 
| Durrant. No, at the iſland of Trepany. - 
: 9. : Who had the command of the lp after the captain $ 
eath! 
Durrant. The priſoner. 
Priſoner. I would aſk him, whether J had any amok 
againſt the captain? 


Durrant. About two days before we came to Padras, the 


captain and he had ſome words about a townſman of his, who 


was at Padras. The captain had told your townſman, you 


was a drunken fellow; he told you again, and you came 
a-board and railed at the captain for it. Y 


Council, Call William en. 


Wi lan Metcalf Was VIP and fern. 


Metcalfe. I v was on board this pink in Auguſt, 1735. 

Council. Where was the ſhip then! 5 

Metcalfe. At Padras. 

Council. When did you ſail from e 

Metcalfe. On Monday the 26th of Auguſt, between ten 
and eleven o'clock. 

Council. Who were on hard at that time ? 

| Metcalfe. Richard Coyle, mate; John Richardſon, car- 

penter; one Larſon, a mariner; and Daviſon, the cook, and 

a Greek, and three apprentices ; the maſter, Benjamin Hart- 
ley, was on board too. 

Council. What do you know more of this affair ? 


Metcalfe, The next morning, between one and two, they 


murdered the captain. | 
Council. And where was you; "oh | 
Metcalfe. I was in the fore-caſtle ; this was beteten one 
and Tg on Tueſday morning. I heard the captain cry out, 
and ſaw him afterwards running upon deck, and then up the 
ſhrouds, and the priſoner followed him, with a blunderbuſs in 
his hands. The captain run up upon the fore ſhrouds, and 


into the top-maſt, and Larſon and Richardſon followed him 
to the top-maſt. 


Council, What did the captain ſay to them.? 


Metcalfe. He begged for God's ſake, —tor Chriſt's ſake, 


they would ſpare his life; and the Pprifoner 4 kl 


Hartley, you nn over board. 
Council. 


* - 
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unk 
| Council. What was done next? | 
Metcalfe. He begged of Larſon, and ſaid, - Caleb, 
3 ſhike hands with me, and reached out his hind to him ; but 
eget \ Richardſon, the carpenter, lifted up his axe, and ſaid, if you 
do, I'll clive your brains out. Then the captain came down 
| to leeward, and Coyle ſnapped the blunderbuſs at him, 
ſity Council. Did you ſee him ſnap the blunderbuſs at him? 
Metcalfe. . I ſtood juſt by him, and ſaw it; when 
the the captain found the blunderbuſs did not go off, he run to 
Who bim, and ſnatched it out of his hands, and threw it from him, 
Ae and I kicked it into the ſea. 
OR Council. Was the blunderbuſs loaded ? 
x” Metcalfe. Yes, they were charged on account of the Turk- b 
iſh pirates on that coaſt. After this they took hold of the 
captain, 
Council, Who took hold of him? 
Metcalfe. Larſon and Richardſon ; and they heaved him 
over the gang way, but he caught hold of the lanniards, and 
Coyle took up a hen-coop trough, and ſtruck him two or 
three blows on the head and ſhoulders; the carpenter ftruck 
him too over the head, with his broad-axe, and the laſt words 
5 he ſpoke were, Tam a dead man! And ſo he dropped 
Gr, down immediately into the fea ; I looked over board, and 
ſaw him fink directly. 
We begged the priſoner to give us the boat, and let us go 
2 away 3 but he would not, and ſaid, What are you afraid of ? 
__ we won't hurt you; go along with us, if you go aways what 
lart- | ſhall we do with the fhip? 
Council. Was the ſhip under ſail ? | 
n Metcalfe. Ves, twas going before the wind, 3 we were 
5 * making the iſland of Malta; and, when we lay off the iſland 
the priſoner came to me, and aſked my name; he ſaid he 
| could not ſpell it right: then he went down, and articles 
LO were drawn, and he told me I muſt lign them. =_ 
yrs Council. What were the articles? | | ; — 1 
Ar Metal N. I can't certainly tell what was in che Adele z "2p 4 ! 
ae. but Coyſe was ſtiled captain, Richardſon was to be mate, is 
ry * Larſon was to be boatſwain, and Daviſon was to ſtand as Uh 
im bas Coyle rook the guidance of the = upon himſelf, as | | 
maſter. | 7 
. Council. What did they do at Malta! Gr | . 
* n Metcalfe. They intended to go in; ſo hy u us bet 0 
ptal our hands to the paper; but after we had Pened it, they = 
uncil. were afraid to venture aſhore there. | = 


Council. Who were afraid? 8 5 
| Nn2 | 5 Metcalfe 
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| Metcalfe. Coyle and Larſon were afr 1 Fe 8 
Richardſon fell a d—ing and curling them, becauſe they 


Would not go in. 285 
Coxncil. So you ſigned the paper. 


* 
8 2 


Metcalfe. The carpenter told us, if we would, not fign it, 
he would ſend us the ſame- way with the captain: no, ſays 


the priſoner, we'll keep the ſhip out at ſea, as long as there's 
a bit of beef, or a drop of water on board, and we'll ſtarve 


them; then we ſigned the paper, and as ſopn as we had done 

it, the priſoner and the carpenter laughed, and ſaid, now we 
are ſure of you. Then we were coming down the Streights, 
and after we came between the iſland of Mauritimo and 
Cape Bonne, we ſtood away to the . northward, and bore 
away for the iſland of Foviniano. They talked of going to 


 _ Trepany, but Coyle ſaid it was better to go to Foviniano, 
becauſe there they were not ſo ſtrict in their quarantine. . 


When we came to Foviniano, we let out two+ anchors, 
and the governor in the morning ſent a man on board, 


The priſoner dreſſed himſelf in the captain's cloaths, and 


he paſſed for captain, and we went on ſhore to ſell ſome 


corn, and purchaſe freſh proviſions; but they would take no 
gorn, and we had no money, ſo they could get nothing but 


water thete. We were kept on board all the time that che 


prifoner was on ſhore ; when he returned to the ſhip, he took 
the captain's watch and his ſilver ſpoons, to ſee if the gover- 
not would take them for proviſion ; and this time Daviſon, 
and Richardſon, and I, went with the priſoner on ſhore, and 
we took ſome caſks with us, and returned with water. 
Council. And what happened next? ot 
Metcalfe, In the night, when they were aſleep, I went 
-down and called my fellow ſervants, and the Greek, and we 
got into the yawl; Durrant ſtaid behind to flip the oars over 
board, for we were afraid to throw them into the boat, for 
fear they ſhould hear us; ſo we lay by a little while, till the 
oars drove to us, and then we rowed to ſhore. "The ſoldiers 
upon ſhore charged us to keep off, but we begged for God's 
fake, we mjght come on, ſhore, and we told them that our 


captain was murdered. : upon this, they ſuffered us to land, 


and put us all into a cave for that night. Wben the gover- 
nor examined us, we deſired four hands to go on board the 
ſhip, leaſt they ſhould eut the cable, or ſink the ſhip; but 
after be had examined us, he went to his own houſe, and 
ſet, twenty or thirty ſoldiers, over us in the cave, and they told 
us they could ſee, the people in the ſhip, hauling the boat along 


4 


| fide of her. We begged them to fire a muſket upon * 
f ny . 2 67 5 22 S +: 8 - % TREAT 1 a v3; 


but 
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but they ſaid, they could not fire without orders from the 
governor ; but, when they got into the boat, they fired twenty 
or thirty muſkets upon them, but they got away ; 1 ſaw them 

o off in the boat, and never ſaw any of them ſince, till I 
by the priſoner: eie. „ ;, cos 


2, When the boat went away, who was it that fired up- 
Py, IO * en! n eng 
Mercalſe. The Spaniſh ſoldiers, that were upon ſhore. 

©. How many of you went aſhore in the boat??: 

Mercalfe. I, and my two fellow- ſervants, and the Greek. 
Priſoner. I would aſk this witneſs, Whether I ever abuſed 
the captain? Whether I eyer bad any words with him, and, 
whether I was not his favourite «ð??“ 8 
Metcalfe. No, I don't know that he ahuſed the captain 
all the time of the voyage; the only time the captain and he 
had words, was at Padras; but (I think) they were friends 
together cht. 3-4, 2 Rees 

Council. How long after theſe words did the captain live? 

Metcalfe. He was killed two or three days afterwards. - 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Priſoner. I have no one to appear for me, nor any friend, 
therefore I hope you will hear me patiently. We ſailed-from 
Leghorn, March 23; when we arrived at Meſſina, we took 
in goods, and went to a bay near Syracuſa: After that, when 
we came to ſail, the captain had ſome words with Larſon, the 
boatſwain, about making faſt the ſtopper of the anchor; the 
boatſwain got hold of the captain, and I turned myſelf about 
and took him (the boatſwain) by the collar, and ſaid, —Caleb, 
What are you about to do miſchief? Wallis, one of the boys, 
ſaid, 'D—n him, heave him over-board z, but I releaſed the 
captain out of the boatſwain's hands, and he went upon the 
quarter deck, I faid to Caleb, go after the captain, and fall 
upon your knees, and beg his pardon : accordingly he did ſo, 
and the captain forgave him; ſo we proceeded on our voyage 
from thence to the Morea, and we landed ſome paſſengers at 
Salonica ; we were loaded with tobacco, and were to go from 
thence to Ancona. I was offered a ſhip, but the captain per- 
ſuaded me to ſtay with him; no. better agreement could be 
between two people, than between him and me; nor did I 
ever eat or drink worſe than he himſelf. When we had made 
this voyage, the captain deſigned to come home to Falmouth 
for Pilchards, upon which two Greeks we had on board, de- 
- fired to be diſcharged ; he paid them their wages, and aſked 
%%% ol. ow | me, 
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me, if T wanted money? I told him it would be more agrees 


- able to me, on account of my wife and ys to take my 
money at Leghorn. So the captain paid the Greeks off, and 


diſcharged them, and this Richardſon, Larſon, and the Spa- 


niard, came on board in their ſtead. We then failed for Pa- 
Uras, with money on board, which the captain had received 


for freight, and money received at Leghorn, We took in a 


cargo at Leghorn, and in the time of loading there, this was 


expreſſed by theſe three young gentlemen, —there was a fine 


floop come from Venice, of 1to tons, which the carpenter 
and ' theſe witneſſes, and the Spaniard, and the Greek, had 
agreed to cut away in the night; I heard a great deal of their 
villainy ;—but the ſloop ſailing, they were diſappointed in their 
deſign. Then, we being loaded, ſailed about eight o'clock in 
the morning, the 11th of Auguſt. They took all my papers, 


and ſuffered me to ſave nothing, but what I brought upon my 


back out of the ſhip. In the.night I went to watch from 


eight to twelve; they came to call me, ſo] went upon the 


deck, and there I found the carpenter, the 'boatſwain; and 


the Spaniard, I can't ſay where the boys were, I believe they 


might be in the ſteerage, but the [carpenter ſays to me, — 


Coyle, if you don't take this broad axe in your hand, and 


Nand at the cabbin door, and if the captain offers to come up, 
jf you don't knock him on the head, I will cut you in pieces. 
T faid, pray don't do ſo; if you make a word on it, ſays he, 
PII throw you over-board : fo I thought beſt to take the axe 
into my hand, but, when they were gone, | threw it down 
again, and knew nothing of it, till the captain came running 
up upon deck, and they followed him. I run round and got 
upon the quarter deck, then I ſaw the captain on the fore top, 
and the carpenter and the boatſwain on the fore yard. The 
carpenter was an ill man, I did not like him he had not been 
a-board a month, — therefore I had no commerce with him: 
bur I ſeeing the captain on the fore- top, I jumped into the 
ſteerage, and took up a blunderbuſs, but I never loaded it, 
and ＋ believe there had not been a piſtol nor a blunderbuſs 
loaded for ſome time, for we had not a pound of powder on 


board. I went for the blunderbuſs to ſhoot'the carpenter, and | 


being very much ſurpriſed, I ſnapped it, (but did not know 
whether it was loaded or not) with a deſign to ſhoot the car- 
penter on the ſtarboard lide of the quarter-deck. Metcalfe 
and Durrant brought the captain round, and I thought they 
were going to heave him over board. They know I have de- 
clared theſe things before, and that makes' them ſuch ftrong 


evidences againtt me now. I came round with my blunder- | 


buſs 
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buſs w ſtrike in among them, I don't know I ſtruck, but it 


was taken out of my hands and thrown over-board. The 
' carpenter took the captain, he ſtruggled, but there was never 


a blow ftruck, nor a drop of blood ſpilt. The carpenter 
made a reach at me with his axe, and ſaid, G— d———n 
you, you ſhall go firſt, which made me withdraw on the 
quarter-deck ; then he fetched the captain a blow, but it did 
not ſtun him, ſo he called out ts me, Coyle, Coyle, for 
God's fake help me ! Lord have mercy on you, ſays I, the 


men are all againſt you, and ſo they hove him over-board. 
Then Wallis went down into the cabin, and brought up two 


caſe-bottles, a bottle of brandy, and a bottle of rack, and 


they propoſed to make punch-royal, that is, with wine in it. 
Next morning I ſaid to Wallis, what a piece of work is this! 


D n him, ſays he, it were no matfer if one half of 


the people at Yarmouth; was ſerved in the ſame manner. 


| Before the conſul of Tunis he acknowledged himſelf guilty, 


and accuſed every one of them but me. re 
©. If you apprehended the blunderbuſs was not charged, 


how came you to take it up and ſnap it? 


Coyle. 7 never examined it: ] was in a ſurprize. 
D. Did you go aſhore at Foviniano?. | 
| Coyle, Yes, by. the carpenter's orders. I never had a 
rag of the captain's cloaths; the carpenter took his cabin for 
his own habitation. If I had had a mind to have been a villain, 


how came I to preſerve the ſhip and cargo; they knew no 
more of it than you do. When the water was ſtored in the 


forecaſtle, I deſired them to go into Malta, but neither Met- 


calfe, Durrant, nor Wallis would go; if they were inno- 


cent, why ſhould they refuſe to go into ſafe harbour ? 
When the captain was killed, who navigated the ſhip ? 
Coyle. I did, under the command of the carpenter. _ 
D. The witneſſes ſay, you, and Richardſon, and the reſt, 
went away in the long-boat, what became of you? 
Coyle, We went to Tunis in Barbary : in caſe theſe three 
witneſſes had aſſiſted the captain, the thing could not have 


deen done, 


D. Have you any witneſſes ? 


Coyle, No, none but the boatſwain ard the conſul of 


unis. 


2. Pray why did you leave the ſhip ? 


_ Coyle. after they went from Foviniano, they differed | 
in their opinions, and were afraid of one another, ſo the 


boys took the boat, unknown to the other men, and went 


_ . away; when the Boatſwain found the boys and the boat 
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was gone, he called the carpenter, who lay in the cap: 


tain's-cabbin, and told him the yawl was gone: I was pleaſed. 
with it, thinking they would now go away, and leave me on 


board; fo the carpenter turned out, and called the Spaniard; 
Daviſon, and they conſulted together, and hauled up the long- 
boat, and put maſts and fails into her, and took what things 
of mine were on board, ahd then the carpenter came to me 
with two of three cutlaſſes, and hauled me on deck, and ſaid, 
8G — d- n you, get into the boat; I heard what 
they were about, and was in hopes they would have left me 


in the ſhip, ſo L aid, for God's ſake don't kill me; and, 
while I was dreſſing, one of them gave me two or three blows 
with the flat fide of his cutlaſs; and told me, if I would not 
505 he would cut me in pieces; then he ordered me into the 
zoat, and put me to an oar, and one of them ſteered; we 
rowed a mi, and got to windward of the iſland ; then they 
aſked- rhe, what place they might go to, where there was no 
Engliſh conſul ? I told them they muſt go to Tunis or Tri- 
poly: they ſaid they would not go either to Tunis or Tripoly: 


ſo after ſome few days, we proceeded to a place juſt off Tunis, 
and there we ſtopped to ſhelter ourſelves, for the wind blew 


hard, and we were loaden : then we proceeded to Byzarta, 
and landed fifteen leagues to the weſtward of Tunis, and the 
carpenter, before we put in, made me ſwear, that I would 
be one of his company, and ſaid, I ſhould not ſtir from him; 
he ſaid he would run his knife through me, if I ſpoke any thing 


of this affair. When he came aſhore, he was drefled in the 


| captain's cloaths, and 8 5 very grand. He told the peo- 
ple, he was born in New-York, and paſſed an examination 
before the governor, but what he ſaid there I don't know; 


dut a paper was brought us, and we all ſigned it. After 4 
While, we had all orders to come to Tunis, ſo we came to 
Tunis, and there I was confined with the carpenter, who was 


captain for two days ; at laſt I diſcovered the thing, and the 
carpenter made his eſcape, but was retaken ; the boatſwain 


turned Turk, and the other turned Jew : I was kept in pri- 


ſon there three months. | 
Where was you taken into cuſtody ? . 
Coyle. I ſurrendered myſelf to the vice · conſul of Tunis. 
©. What ſhip was yor. put on board there ?. 
| Coyle. I was put on board one capt. Darrel. 
| 55 Was yon at large in that ſhip? =. 
oyle. T had fmall irons put upon me, but I had my li- 
berty to walk abovt the ſhip. From Tunis I was carried to 


Gibraltar, and I was in cuſtody there two months; flom 


I Gibt altar 
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Gibraltar 1 was 'carried to Liſbon, and came home n | 
thence 1 in the Princeſs Louiſa. | 

D. And had you irons on all this while ? 
| * Yes, but I was at large. 
Have you any witneſſes? Bri 27 
Cie” What witneſſes 'can 1 dete e all cs! ſip $ 
crew were concerned ? As for the three witnefles againſt me, 
I have often beat them myſelf for abuſing the captain. It is 
hard I ſhould have ſuch frivolous witneſſes againſt me, when I 
have been maſter of a ſhip myſelf ſeventeen years. I have 
uſed the ſea in the king's and merchant's ſervice, this great 
while, and defy any perſon to lay, that'black'ss the bare - of 
my eye. Call Joſeph Lyon. 
_  Foſeph Lyon. The laſt time I ſaw the * ene 
ſix years ago. I have known him thirteen or fourteen years. 
I never knew any harm of him, and took him to be an honeſt 
man, nor did I ever hear any one give hin a e — 
ter. This affair I know nothing of. 
Richard Manwaring. I have little to ay i in his bebalf: 
T knew him ten years ago, and have never ſeen him fince z 
he was hired and freighted by à perſon I had ſome con- 
cerns with, to carry goods to Madeira, and he performed 
that voyage and had then a good character; as for any thing 
ſince I know nothing of him; he told me himſelf that he 
bored holes in the ſhip, on purpoſe. to have them taken, n 
how true it is I cannot tell. 

Another witneſs. I have known the oodifincs twenty- . 
years, he was born juſt by me; I never heard any hurt of him; 
the laſt time | ſaw him was about three or r four PRs . an 
Church-Alley, in St. Olave's pariſh, | 

C. Why he was aboard this Pink ys: years. ago. ver lid 

ni., It might be four, for ought Ehe 8 n 


The jury Sites and in a ſhort time returned, and 

found a piiſoner 9 Dunn, % 5512 £118 bent 
ff mcg a7} oy 51531 Q 
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- Richard Coyle, 5 forty-five. years, WAS: 5 near the 
city of Exeter, of boneſt parents, who gave bim good edu- | 
cation at ſchool, in reading, writing, arithmetic and navi- 
gation. When of age, he was put to ſea, and ſerved bis 
time to the ſatisfaction of his maſter. He afterwards went to 
18 | FS -* = fea 
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ſea, in the king's ſhips, and ſometimes in merchant men; 
and during the time of theſe ſervices he had a good character, 
and was eſteemed by the generglity of thoſe with whom he 
dealt, or had acquaintance... Twenty-four years ago he mar- 
ried a wife, by whom he had ſeveral children, four of whom 

are ſtill living with his wife at Exeter, the youngeſt, . whom 
be never ſaw, having been born ſince he went laſt to ſea with 
captain Hartley. He had been maſter of a ſhip, and had 
been chiefly employed in the river from London, during the 
ſpace of ſeventeen years, and in that time he bore a very good 
character; but abdut five years ago, after many misfortunes 


bad befallen him, he was turned out of that buſineſs, and 


then he ſerved in the ſtation of mate in other ſhips, in which 
tation he was under captain Hartley, bound from Yarmouth 
to Italy, loaden with herrings. They traded likewiſe at Leg- 
born, Meſſina, Syracuſe, Salonica in Greece, and Ancona 
in Italy; they touched alſo at ſeveral Greek iſlands, and he 
ſpoke as if they had been at Alexandria; the laſt port they 
went to was Padras in the Morea, where they took in, as he 


_  faid, fix hundred pounds worth of wheat. In this place it 


was, that he, with the ſhip's. crew, formed the conſpiracy 
againſt the captain, and to run away with the {hip and turn 
Pr l cg i 
Mr. Coyle appeared to be pretty ingenuous in his con- 
feſſions, and owned for the moſt; part the evidence as it was 
ſworn againft him, viz. that on the twenty- fifth of Auguſt, 
1735, they departed from Padras in Turkey loaden with corn, 
and bound for Leghorn. They went out of that port about 
ten or eleven o' clock in the forenoon, and towards night, 
having ſailed about twenty Jeagues between the iſland of Ce - 
phalonia and Zant, they put their horrible deſign in exe- 
cution. They awaked the captain out of bis ſleep, and then 
he came to underſtand they intended immediately to mur- 
der and throw him over-board. Coyle, or ſome other of 
them, (for he was not willing to declare that affair plainly) 
- ſtood at the cabin-door with a hatchet in his hand, to 
| knock down the captain when he opened the door; but bis 
conſcience checking him, or courage failing him, the cap- 
tain run to the deck in a great ſurprize, and. made his way 
i1 all haſte to the forecaſtle, and got upon the fore-ſhrouds, 
ctying out, Dear Mr, Coyle, are you againſt me? He told 
' the captain that it was determined by the company, over. 
board he muſt go, and he was againſt him too. They had 
purſued him along the deck as he went to the forecaſtle, ar 
u 


| Richardſon and Larſon, the Dutchman, went up the * 


1 
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after him; Richardſon the carpenter, having * axe in his 
hand, threatened to kill Larſon with it, if he agreed with the 


captain: they threatened, curſed, ſwore, and d- n'd at the 
captain to come down, and Coyle d—n'd them to bring him 
down. The captain ſeeing nothing but death determined againſt 


him, came down quickly on a ſmall rope; before this, and at : 
this time, he frequently begged for God's ſake, in conſideration 
of his wife and children, to ſpare his life; but they were deaf to 


all intreaties, and ſeized him in order to throw him over- board; 


_ Richardſon, Larſon, and Daviſon, were the principal actors, 
and Coyle alſo gave a helping hand, though he was not willing 
to acknowledge it; they were the men, he ſaid, who vio- 


lently puſhed him over; he held by the lanniards, but Coyle hit 


him on the head ſometimes with the chicken-trough, and that 


not doing, he ſwore at the carpenter to ſtrike him with his 


axe, which he did, and knocked out his brains; the laſt 
words he was heard to ſpeak having been, Lord have merey 


on me, I am a dead man, and then he ſunk into the ſea, and 


was never ſeen more. | 


After this they divided the captain's goods and cloaths 
among them, and having no good agreement among them- 
ſelves, but their guilt flying in their faces, they curſed and 


d- n'd one another, eſpecially the carpenter, who had the chief 
hand in this murder, and was a notorious, wicked, bold, im- 


perious fellow; however, they drew articles, and all of them 
ſigned the articles, not excepting the captain's boys, who were 
the three witneſſes, as they pretended were forced to do ſo for 
fear of their lives. By this agreement Coyle was captain, 
Richardſon, the carpenter, mate, Larſon, boatſwain, and 
Daviſon, cook as before. 31 4 85 | 


Matters being thus ſertled, they bore up for the iſland of 


Malta, but were afraid to go aſhore, ſuſpecting one another, 


and fearing ſome of themſelves would not fail to make a diſ- 
covery, ſo they went to a little iſland off Sicily, called Fo- 
viniano; Coyle: went aſhore as captain, and dreſſed in captain 


Hartley's fine cloaths, but, having no money, nothing could 
be got in this iſland but water, and next night the three boys, 
P hilip Wallis, William Durrant, and William Metcalfe, who 
were all the witneſſes againſt Coyle, found means to get on 


thore in the yawl, and told the governor and garriſon about the 


murder of their maſter, captain Hartley: when Coyle, and 
the reſt -of them knew of their going off, they immediately 
launched the long-boat, and purſued them ſo far, that they 
were in danger of being apprehended by the ſoldiers of Fo- 


| viniano, an iſland belonging to the king of Sicily, and if the 
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governor had given orders to board them that night, th 

muſt have been taken, but delaying to the next morning, a all 
of them made their eſcape in the long-boat, and went directly 
to Tunis, where Coyle, as he ſaid, ſurrendered himſelf to the 


"Prot conſul, or he was taken up by him, and he then diſ- 88 
covered the whole matter to the conſul, who took them up 
and put them'in irons. From thence he was ſent- to Gibral- a I 
tar in a merchant-ſhip, where he was kept two months in þ 
- priſon. and thence they put him on board the Louiſa man of 1 
war, which brought him home to London to receive the due rh 
"foward of his deeds. \ | 0 
He confeſſed that he was concerned in the conſpitacy of _ % 
carrying away the ſhip, but at firſt denied the murder, pre- 1 
tending that he knew nothing of it, or that he ever ſtruck | £ 


him, or lifted his hand up to the captain; this ne ſpoke but 
faintly, but afterwards his conſcience checking him that he bad 


* * 


not declared the truth, without being afked, he owned that : 
he was concerned, and had a hand in the murder of captain > 
Hartley, for 3 he Wee a great regret and the n 0 
of en 8 5 

| | 5 © 
To Mrs. HARTLEY; Widow ef CAPT. HARTLEY, P 
DT YAxMouTH. | . 

. | ain | n 
Maran, P 

| * my life makes fatifaQtion to the 5 ſo I hope my un- 1 
feigned penitence and ſorrow will make atonement to you 8. 

for the hand I had in depriving you of ſo good a buſband : 5 
bis particular kindneſs to me, whom he treated rather as a 
brother than as a ſervant, makes my cruelty and iohdelity | „ 
more inexcuſable; but J truſt my death will however move 1 
Pity and forgiveneſs, ſince | chearfully yield it up as a ſacri- c 
fice for my great and crying ſin. I beſeech God with my laſt 5 


-< 


breath, that he will be the protector of your widowhood, 
that he will ſhower down his choiceſt bleſſings upon you, and 
iacline your heart to pardon him who 1 is 


Cale! in Newgate, Es Your dyin ſervant 
March I 35 756. | oy 8 T 
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2 the baun, in the Merchant Service. | 


ce "> NOWING well the folly of this cenſorious world, 2 


how, without weighing things, the actions of particu- 


har as are imputed to their countries or profeſſions, I 


think myſelf under ſome obligation to make you what amends 


is in my poor power (by addreſſing this letter to you) for the 


reflections my wicked actions and ſhameful death will bring 


upon you. I hope you are, generally ſpeaking, men of bet- 
ter ſenſe than to reſent this application from à criminal like 
me, the approach of death making me a ſincere, at leaſt, tha? 


it may be but a weak adviſer. 
6 ſt is of late years (the more the pi:y) become a mode to 


cake a jeſt of religion, as if one might do well enough with ; 


a little morality ;. but my friends, morality not. founded in 
religion, is only ſelf love. and ſelf intereſt, it is wearing the 


outſide of religion, which if it be right, why ſhould we not 


wear it within ? I am a plain man and no ſcholar; I would 
only recommend chriſtianity and living according to the goſ- 
pel. This I ſincerely believe would be for the benefit of all 
men, but am confident it would be eſpecially ſo for failors. 

From thence we ſhould in ſtorms and tempeits borrow 
not only courage but compoſure, we ſhould not fall into deſ- 


Pair, or act with a brutal diſregard for death, it would beſtow 


a calmneſs capable of preſerving us in many caſes of this 
world, and it would give a ſure title to life in the world to 
come. A conſcientious ſeaman muſt be ever at peace in 
himſelf, and in a condition to do his duty towards others ; he 
will liſten to directions in the moſt dangerous times, and will 
direct his own conduct by the rules of reaſon, when thoſe who 
ſhould direct him (it may be) have loſt theirs ; becauſe he con- 
tides i in that almighty being of whom only it can be ſaid, the 

'winds and the ſea obey him. 

From the ſame fountain may be derived the moſt firm and 
vigorous reſolves to ſerve maſters and owners faithfully. I am 
in great doubt, indeed, whether this principle can be drawn 
from any where elſe. One meets with daily temptations, ei- 
ther to diſlike the orders of ſuperiors, or to attempt to cheat 
them ; and with what ſhall we combat theſe, if the hopes of 
| God's rewarding our fidelity and ſelf denial be taken away? 
It is undoubtedly our duty to obey all the lawful commands of 
maſters, however hard they may ſeem, and to endure their 
ill humours, how uneaſy ſoever 7 _ be ; they *. the 

thorns 


* 
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thorns- and thiftles of our kind of life, the like are found in 


every other tract, ſince our firſt parent was condemned to 
get his bread amongſt them. We live alſo always in hopes we 


may be ſoon rid of thoſe difficulties, we are not ſlaves chained 
to an oar, if one maſter is bad, we may next time take care 


to get a better. 

A thorough ſenſe of religion would determine your views 
to juſt and reaſonable purpoſes. Senſual pleaſures would not 
then affect you, and, from their too ſtrongly affecting you, all 
your miſchiefs ariſe ; you, love drink, and drink makes you 


brutes; you neither know nor care what you do, but execute, 


before the fumes of the liquor are out of your heads, what 
your diſturbed imaginations. ſuggeſt : you fall into the com- 
pany of lewd women, they exhauſt Joe purſes, and want in- 


_ clines you to evil courſes. 


Such, from experience, has been my caſe, and I doubr, 
many others ; if, therefore, I ſet up this ſea mark, to ſhew 
you both the ſhallow and the deep water, if I warn you of 
your danger, and point out the ſafe way, ſure, I do you no 


wrong, neither do I miſpend theſe of the ſew laſt moments 


of my life. If any of you think of my fate, think of theſe 
feriovs thoughts it has ſuggeſted, pd be warned * the 


fate of | | . 


Your dying and aflifted brother, | 


Rich Covlx. 


con of a Lerres wrote hy 1 Se the Night 
| before he ſuffered. 


Oh, my ; dear Charly 4 


PF XCUSE me of my writing, my eyes flowing with tears, 
but could deſier your company with me, but not in the 


ſame form as I am going; but I have faith in God, and 
through my ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt, where 1 hope is falva- 


ſhon for poor ſinners. 
My tender Charly, when I tef you, I thought to have ſeen 
you again with pleaſure, but *tis otherwiſe now ordered, for 


which I am contented, wiſhinig you could ſee the laſt of me 
in this world; but, as it cannot be ſo now, I hope we ſball 


meet in Been, which will be far better; deſiring you and 
all friends to remember c our Creator i in the = of our youth, 


while 
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ith the evil days come not, when we may ſay, we have no 
pleafure in them: therefore, my tender Charly, you ſee how 
ſoon a man is gone by ſome way or other. I defier you, al- 
though I am a dying man, to have the Lord always before 
your eyes, knowing this, that this world is but a bubble on 
the water. Oh |. eternity, my tender Charly, to think of 


eternity, tis very hard, therefore, for the Lord's ſake, re- 


member your latter end, for this world is nothing at all in 
compariſon with the world to come. If you, Charley, was 
to die to-morrow morning as I am, it would be very heavy 
to you to think of eternity. My dear Charly, I don't ſend 
this to you in anger, but from Jove, hoping you will 
excuſe me /in- this condiſhon, and conſider me with 255 
jon reaſon. 

My dear Charly, I thank you for your Madsen to me, I 
did not know the things came from you, thinking they came 
from Baker, becauſe he promiſed to ſend me ſuch. But 1 
thank you, not only that you have been ſo good as to put up 
your. praers for me in the church for my poor ſole, Iam 
much obliged to you and mother Roſe for the ſame, and all 
other people, that bore me ſo much good will. My tender 
reſpects to you and mother Roſe, and all good. people that 
bore ſo good reſpecs to me. I never thought Mr. Baker was 


the man. 
My dear Charly, I am hearty ſorrow for your alement, 


and I dout it will be fo as I formerly told you as to your unele 


and wife, likewiſe your dater; ſhe I dout will be of no 
farvis to you. My poor Charly, if you pleaſe to ſend for my 
bed to-morrow, about nine o'clock in the forenoon, it ſhall 
be at your ſarvis. I owe Baker nothing but good will, 
and he bas got one pillar, two rugs, and one carpit, and 
one blankit, which I freely give you with this bed that, 1 

have here, if you pleaſe to except it. My dear Charly, I 
dout you will be left in the lurch; this bedding will be of far- 


vis to you, if you think of going to the common fide, which 


1 would adviſe you to, except you. have any thoughts of re- 


demption. 
Give my love to mother Roſe, unknown to her Dater, and 


ſay, I have here by word of mouth heartily thanked you and 


the, og from 
"TH Your well wiſhing Friend: th 
1010 Night, Newgate, If I could ſerve, 


March 13, 1736-7. | RicHarp CovLe. 
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Pray let me hear from you to-morrow, and how about 


the things. God Almity be with you and me, as I hope 


be will 


1 He was executed at Execution Dock, on the 14th of 
March, 1737. n ee eee RE 
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| JOHN RICHARDSON, for the Munver of Captain 


Benjamin Hartley, Auguſt the 26th, 17 36, tried at a Court 
of Admiralty, held at Juſtice-Hall, in the Old-Bailey, 


December, 1737. 


JOHN RICHARDSON, who was an accomplice with 
J Richard Coyle, in the murder of captain Benjamin Hart- 
_ ley, being ſome months after taken, was arraigned upon his 
indictment, and the depoſitions of the witneſſes being to the 
| ſame effect as on the trial of Coyle, we ſhall forbear to inſert 

it, and only ſubjoin the following remarkable account which 
he gave of his own life, after his condemnation for the ſaid 


fact. 


The following Account Richardſon gave of his Life, and 


of the Fact he was charged with, the Day before he 


| ſuffered. | 


I Was born in New-York, in America, of good parents. 
1 My father was a goldſmith there, and I lived at home till 
I was twelve years old. I went to ſchool till I was fourteen ; 
then I was put under the care of a brother, to learn the 
cooper's trade; but, not caring for that buſineſs, J left him, 
and went to ſea with one captain Richardſon, a name-ſake 
of mine; when he returned to New-York, I learned the 
'carpenter's buſineſs, of one Peter Carley, and lived with him 
five years; then I got his daughter with child, and run away, 
leaving him to maintain her and the bearn, Upon this oc- 
caſion I ſhipped myſelf on board a veſſel bound for Jamaica, 
William Jiggles, maſter, and we were no ſooner arrived at 

amaica, but I was preſſed on board a man of war, in which 

came to England, and when the ſhip was paid off at Chat- 


bam, I came up to London, and took lodgings in the houſe 


of one John Turner, at Horflydown Old Stairs, where | 
| 5 5 | | con- 


f 
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continued four months, in which time I ſpent all my money, 


and then was obliged to ſhip myſelf as boatſwain on board one 
Edward Jeſſon, who was bound for the Baltick. ' I bad no 


ſooner arrived there, but I diſliked my ſituation, and reſolved 


to leave him. This was the beginning of all my roguery. 


5 Though I reſolved to leave captain Jeſſon, yet I thought it 


hard to come away without money, and loſe all iny wages; 
ſo one day, as I was going aſhore, a project came into my 
head, which J reſolved to put in execution, in order to ſup- 
ply myſelf with a little money. And accordingly I went 
into a tavern, and wrote a letter to a merchant in the coun- 
try, with whom I knew the captain had dealings, and in that 
letter I wrote, as from the captain, that he defired him, upon 


an extraordinary occaſion, to ſend him 100 rix dollars by the 
| bearer. This letter I carried myſelf, and the merchant very 
readily gave me the money, and deſired to make his compli- 


ments to my captain, and tell him, if he ſhould have occaſion 
for more, it ſhould be at his ſervicſe. 7 
\ The very next day I went on board a Dutch ſhip bound 


for Amſterdam, and came to Holland, where I had not been 


above three months, but I got acquainted with a woman, 


whoſe huſband was mate of a Dutch Eaſt India ſhip, and he 


being abroad, I ſupplied his place, and lived with her eight 


months; then ſhe told me ſhe expected her huſband home, 


and defired me to reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of parting 

with her. I told her I would, and as I was to loſe my miſ- 
treſs, I was reſolved. not to go away empty-handed z and ac- 
cordingly I took the liberty one night, as I was conducting 


her home from a play, to carry her into a tavern: I perſuaded 
| her to drink, and got her pretty much diſguiſed in liquor, 


in order to execute my intended project; ſo having got my 
fuddled miſtreſs home, I undreſſed her, and put het to bed; 
ſhe ſoon fell faſt aſleep, and then I took the keys out of her 

pocket, and unlocked her warehouſe, in which ſhe had a vaſt 


quantity of India goods, and made myſelf maſter of about 200 


pounds worth, which I carried to a lodging I had before taken 
for this purpoſe : when J had taken what T thought proper, I 
locked up her ſhop again, and laid the keys under her head; 
but, conſidering a little money would be neceſſary as well as 
goods, I ſearched her pockets, and found her ſmall keys, with 
which I opened her drawers, and put to the vajie of 6ol, in 
my.pockets, then I marched off; I knew the was very rich, 
and would not mind my borrowing this trifle in this manner, 


nor was I miſtaken, for I ſaw her in my rambles about two 


— 


| years ago, and ſhe never complained, 


18 8 P p . 1 


town, to which one juſtice W 
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As ſoon as I could, I got my goods down to the Rotterdam 
boats; I was acquainted with fome of the watermen, and 
they aſſiſted me in carrying my cheſt and other things to the 
boat; and when I had got all my cargo on board, I went 


directly to Rotterdam, and there I found one captain Brown, 


bound for Boſton, in New-England; 1 agreed with him for 
my paſſage, and in four days we ſailed for Boſton. When 


we arrived there, I reſolved to go up into the country, and 


| fee if my money and goods would not get me a country wife; 
and accordingly I went to Fairfield, twenty miles diftant from 
Boſton, by water, and from thence to a town fifty miles fur- 


ther; here I took up my quarters at an old farmer's, and had 


a place which ſerved me as a ſhop or warehouſe for my goods; 
and I being a ſtranger. there, and the Chriſtmas holidays being 
come on (when the people all go abroad) the country folks 
flocked about me, and many of them defired me (for they 
are very courteous to ſtrangers). to come and take a Chriſtmas 
dinner with them. There were fo many of them, that 1 could 
not tell whoſe invitation to accept of firſt, but I reſolved to 
go with him who had moſt handſome daughters, and at length 


it fell to the lot of one William Brown to have me for a gueſt; 


he had three very pretty daughters, and four good agreeable 
young maid ſervants, therefore I went to ſpend my Chriſtmas 


with him; this was in the year 1727. After the holidays were 


over, I thought I muſt be grateful for my entertainment, and 


for their civility, ſo I went to my warehouſe, and fetched 
fome India handkerchiefs of. ſeveral ſorts, which I made pre- 


ſents of to the young women; but I may leave it to you (read- 
ers) to imagine from what I have told you. of my way of life 
already, whether ſuch a man as I would make preſents for 
nothing? „„ 20 = FFF 

Some time after this there happened to be a wedding at this 


* 


vited: ſhe lived about thirty miles off, and was reckoned the 
greateſt beauty in the country: among the many folks in- 
vited, who ſhould be one but myſelf: the beauty was one of 


_ © the bride-maids, and Ia bride- man: during the time of this 
wedding, ſhe and I grew very great, inſomuch that I invited. 


Her to go and ſee my lodging and warehouſe ; ſhe readily com- 
plied, and came with me: I took her among my goods, and 
deſired her to look about her, telling her, I ſhould think my- 

very fortunate, if IJ had any thing ſhe could fancy for a 
gown ; if any thing ſhe ſaw was worth her acceptance, I told 
her it was at her ſervice. She ſeemed to take moſt nome 


m's daughter was in- 
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of a particular piece of chintz, which, after ſome words ſhe 
accepted, and took home with her, Zh | 
Two days after ſhe was gone home, I wrote her a ver 
complaiſant letter, ſhe anſwered it, and by the contents 
found ſhe would anſwer my expectation: then I wrote to her 
father, and deſired his leave to come and pay my addreſſes to 
his daughter; he granted my requeſt, and in three months. 
time I got the old folks conſent to marry her. But, the cream 
of the jeſt follows : 1 3 ; 
In that country they have no licenſes, and all marriages 
muſt be publiſhed three Sundays fucceſſively in the church; 


the firſt wen the declaration paſſed off pretty well, and 


without any forbidding; but the ſecond Sunday all the girls 
came from the houfe where I had dined on Chriſtmas day falt, 
with their great bellies, crying and howling about the parſon, 
and telling him, I had protnifed every one of them marriage, 
and that they were all with child by me. EE 

I had a fine time on't, you may imagine; but I thought 
was my belt” way to ſneak out of the church. I expected I 
ſhould preſently hear from my miſtreſs's father and mother, 
but I was not at all uneaſy about it; for I knew very 


+ « 


- 


well they would fue to me in a few weeks to take her off 
their hands. | | | 


According to my expectation, it was not long before: I re- 


ceived a letter from my father-in-law (that was to be) defiring 


me of all love, and by all means, to come no more near his 
zouſe, nor to entertain any thoughts of having his daughter, 
for I had done ſo much that the country was all in a 
hubbub. According to his advice I ſtaid at home; but I 


knew I ſhould hear from them, and that they would be very 


ready to admit me a ſuitor again. As I imagined, ſo it proved; 


for in about four months time, the old gentlewoman perceived 
how it was with my young miſtreſs, and I was ſent for with 


all ſpee l. When I got there, the father told me he would 


1 300l. (in their money, which is worth about 100l. 
erling) more than I was to have had before, if I would have 


their daughter. I would not agree at firft, but at length I 


conſented, and every thing was agreed upon; and, to prevent 


being diſturbed, my miſtreſs and I went to a village forty 
miles from where' [ F 
the church without interruption, and where the publication 


lived, to have our intentions declared in 


would be out of the hearing of the other girls and their 
When the publications of marriage were over, we got mar- | 
ried, and no ſooner was OO over, but—alas for me : | 
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I was arreſted by the girls friends, where I had kept my | 


. Chriſtmas, for the maintenance of all the children. My fa- 


ther-in-law, to make us eaſy, bailed me, till the girls were 


brought to bed, and paid me my wife's fortune. When 1 
had got the money, I could not be eaſy to ſtay with them, ſo 
I told them I did not like a country life, and indeed I had no 

notion of plow-jogging. „ f | 5 

My India cargo, which J had brought from Holland (what 
was left of it) I had ſent down to Boſton, without giving them 
any notice, and then I told them I muſt go to New-York, 

to build me a veſſel, and that I would be back again in three 

months. So ] took the money I had with my wife, and all 
my goods, and took leave of her, and my father and mother- 
in-law, to go for Boſton, and never went to them any more: 
fo Fen was an end of my affairs, with regard to my country 
| WI 3 5 to 5 : 

When I came to Boſton, I ſoon ſpent my money upon 
proſtitutes and muſic-houſes, and quickly came to ſo low a 

Condition, that I had neither money nor credit; and J had 


made ſo good uſe of my time there, that nobody would truft 


me a farthing : I had not worked a good while, and was not 
willing to come to it again, but at laſt I was forced to look 
out for ſomething to do, and ſoon found buſineſs; for I was 
employed to run up the fide of a veſſel which was then upon 


the ſtocks, and I being a little more ſkilful in building than 


moſt of the men that were there employed, the matter build- 


er, who was a Quaker, grew very fond of me, and I wanted 


for. nothing that his houſe could afford. 


le wis in years, but his wife was à good likely young girl, 
and ] longed for a little communication with my female friend; 


ſo one day when the ſhip was finiſhed, ard all hands were at 
work in getting her off the ſtocks, I ſlipped away from. my 


maſter miſſing me, came directly home to look for me, and 
: found me with his wiſe. Friend, ſays he, what buſineſs haſt 
thee here? Why doſt thee not keep at thy work? I told him 


I was only come home for an augur. Ah! friend John, I 


do not much like thee, ſays he, my wife knows nothing of 
thy tools; I fear thou hadſt ſome evil cogitations in thy head. 


IJ. made bim no anſwer, but went to my work again, and 


When that was finiſhed, I thought there would be no ſtaying 


there very long for me, as the old man had entertained ill | 


thoughts of me, ſo I deſired him to pay me, and told him I 


\ would leave him. He refuſed to give me any money, telling 


me he had too much reaſon to þelieve his wife had paid mer 


e 
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* 1 told him I was reſolved to have my money, and would | 
1 ſue him for it, and deſired him to conſider, that if he 


e . made that excuſe in open court, which he made to me, it 

I would diſgrace him all over the country. e 

0 Upon this he paid me, but abſolutely forbid my ever enter- 

0 ing his doors any more. I told him I never would, and I 

intended to keep my promiſe, but what could a man do in 

it my Caſe ? For about eight days after, he was obliged to go up 

n into the country to buy timber, and inſiſted on his wife's go- 

1 ing with him, that ſhe might be out of harm's way; but the 

e poor young friend pleaded lick, and kept her bed till he was 

nl IM gone. Some little time after he was gone, I met her maid in 

= the ſtreet; among other queſtions, I aſked how her miſtreſs 

+ did? She told me, her miſtreſs wanted to ſee me: I defired _ 

y her to preſent my ſervice, and aſſure her I would wait upon 

| her about eight or nine in the evening. 323 nods 

n I went, and was ſo very well received that night, that! 

a viſited her till we apprehended the huſband's time for comigg 

d home drew near; then, thinking I muſt provide for myſelf, _ 

ſt I watched my opportunity, and opened the friend's cheſt, 

It from whence ] took all the ready money I could find, which | 

k was about ſeventy pounds, there was a good deal of paper 

28 money, but that would paſs only in that town, and I knew. 

n 1 muſt be gone from thence immediately, therefore I did not 

6 meddle with any of that. As ſoon as IJ had got this booty, I 

|- agreed with one Captain Jones, who was then juſt going off 

* for Philadelphia, for my paſſage thit ber. 
When H arrived at Philadelphia, I took lodging at a hauſe 

b | Where there was only a widow and her two daughters, and 


here I lodged about four months. In this time the widow 
and J agreed ſo well together, that I acted as if the houſe had 
. been my own ; but at laſt I took a fancy to one of the 
"daughters, and began to grow weary of the old woman, and 
reſolving to let the girl know my mind, I took an opportunity 
to attack her one Slay, when the widow was gone out to 
pay a viſit to a neighbour ; but while I was engaged with the 
daughter, the mother unexpectedly returned, and caught us in 
| ſome diſorder together. You may gueſs | had a fine noiſe about 
myea rs very openly, but in private I was ſeverely reproached, 
and ſhe told me, truly ſhe thought I might have been ſatisfied 
with the liberty 1 took with her. With much ado, and by 
being very fond of the old woman, I made up the breach 5 
but in a month's time, as ſhe was grown very jealous of me, 
and watched me very narrowly, ſhe caught me transprefling 
with her other daughter. Then ſhe flew out, and told me the 
„ : 5  _ conſequence 
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| conſequence of my firſt crime was, that the girl was with 
child, and rated me fo ſeverely, that I began to ſtorm again, 

and told -her, if her daughter was breeding, the muſt get her 


_ a huſband as faſt as ſhe could, for I would have nothing to ſay 


. . n 4 
When the old woman's paſſion was a little calmed, I told 
her. it ſignified nothing to make ſuch a noiſe, it was ont of 


my power, I told her, to 'matry both of her daughters my- 


ſelf, but if ſhe would provide a huſband for one of them, I 
would, to oblige her, take the other myſelf. She ſoon got a 

oung fellow, a goldſmith, to marty one of them, and then 
Ch teized to death to fix the time for matrying the other, 1 


told her I had ſome buſineſs to finiſh, which would take me 


up about a month's time, but when I had made an end of that, 


if ſhe would pay me down ſuch a ſum of money, I would 


have her daughter; if ſhe refuſed, I told her I poſitively would 
not comply. PI | . 


For a great while together the old woman conſtantly plagued 


me about her girl, telling me The had no money; I knew to 
the contrary, and told her, ſhe muſt look out for ſome body 
that would take her without money, for I would not. At 

Jaſt ſhe told me, ſhe would give me a hundred pounds, and half 
ber plate, which 1 agreed to accept, ſo I married the daugh- 
ter, got the money and late into my cuſtody, then gave 


them all the flip, and left the mother and daughter to cry af- 


From Philadelphia, I failed with one Captain Williams, to 


South- Carolina. Brownjohn, now under ſentence for writ- 


ing ſome Letters to Mr. Bell, the quaker, in Lombard-ftreet, 
was then a ſailor on board. When I arrived at South-Caro- 
Huna, 1 lodged at one Mr. Jones's, a fail-maker there, and I 
lived very well with him. I had not been there a month, be- 
fore I got acquainted with Captain Roberts, who wanting a 
mate and a carpenter; he deſired me to go his mate to Ja- 


+ * 


maica. I told him, I did not much underſtand navigation, 


but I would go his carpenter, if he thought proper. He told 
me I ſhould go both as mate and carpenter too, if I would, 
and he would do his endeavour to teach me navigation. Ac- 


cordingly, we ſet fail from South-Carolina to Jamaica, and he 
. uſed me all the voyage more like his fellow-captain, his equal, 


than his carpenter ; when we had unloaded our veſſel, and 

done all our buſineſs, we returned home again. _ 
I)be ſhip belonged to a farmer, about ten miles up the 
ceuntry, and the wintef coming on, we reſolved to up-lay 

the ſhip, and the captain pitched upon me to look after her, 
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and I conſented, and agreed to lie on board during the winter, 
dy which means I became very well acquainted with the 
owner. About a week before Chriſtmas, I had an invitation 
from him to come up to his houſe, and make merry with him 
and his friends on the birth-day of his only daughter. Now 
| you muſt know, that a man that can fing them a ſong, and 
f can dance a little, is always looked upon in thaſe places, as a 
15 very fine fellow; fo I diverted them by doing both; and I ob- 
ferved our owner's daughter very well, and thought, if it was 
poſſible, ſhe and I would be better acquainted ;- and it was 
i not long before I had a fit opportunity. For the January fol- 
, lowing, there happened to be a wedding in the family of a 
a friend of our owner, about twelve miles off, and fhe was 
> invited; the company talked about the diverſion I had given 
5 them on her birth-day, and they agreed to ſend a man and 
J borſe for me. When the meſſenger came, I was reſolved to 
go and ſee who the people were, for I was always fond of 
d adventures, and when I came there, who ſhould be the firſt ta 
0 bid me welcome, but our owner's daughter, Who hoped þ 


y would excuſe her boldneſs in ſending for me, and told me, 
+ that ſhe ſent for me to oblige the company with: a dance. 1 


told her, I ſhould be proud of obliging the compaiiy' im 
general; but more ſo, if it was in my power to oblige herr. 
e During the time the wedding laſted, ſhe and I grew won» - 
derful great, but I had like to have ſpoiled all, by taking out 
another young woman to dance with me as a partner; for the 

0 told me, as 2 a ſtranger, and knew none of the company 


. better than I did her, ſhe expected me to keep her for partner 


t, while the wedding laſted. I was very well pleaſed: to find I. 
— might make free with her; and when the company broke up; 
1 I offered my ſervice to ſee her home; ſhe readily accepted f 
8 my care, and in our way thither, I took her through a _ 
2 thick wood, and when I had got her into the midſt of it, 1 
a pretended to be very ill, and that I muſt get off my horſe, and 
1 fit down upon the ground; ſhe deſired to get down too, fo 
d we both walked under a fine large cheſnut- tree, and ſat down 
d, together till it was evening. Then I aſked her, if wei ſhould 
mount and go forward? Not yet, ſays ſhe, I have ſtaid here a 
he good while for your pleaſure, you will: not deny to ſtay a little 
al,, . longerfor mine. I gueſſed what we were to ſtay in the dark fory 
nd ſo [ kifſed her, and after we had ſpent: ſome. time agreeably 
50 together, I conducted her home; but I did not ſuffer any of 


the people of the houſe to ſee me, leſt they ſhould have ſome 
W ſuſpicion of us; ſo I went contentedly down to my ſhip; - 
| having told her at parting, that I would come and fee her 
nd next day. e 
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And the next day I went-to her father* s houſe, and juſt pot 


time to ſpeak to her alone in the kitchen. I perſuaded her 


to make me her huſband, and begged. of her to contrive 
ſome way for our coming together ſometimes. She told me, 
there were ſo many negro ſervants about the houſe, that it 


was impoſſible. I ſaid, if ſhe had any regard for me, ſhe 
might watch her opportunity, when her family were in bed, 
and come out, and I would carry her down to the ſhip, where 


I had a handſome cabin; ſhe, conſented, and we carried on 
this game for about a fortnight ; then ſhe began to be afraid 
of being diſcovered, . and would go on no further. But being 


both of us a little uneaſy aſunder, we contrived to bribe an 
old negro woman ſervant to'be -our confident, and for four 
months this old woman uſed to let me in of nights to her 
young miſtreſs, when every one elſe was aſleep. At laſt the 
poor girFs mother took notice there was ſome alteration in 
her, and ſhe afked her what was the reaſon that ſhe grew ſo 
flat in the body, and thin in the face? The girl told her ſhe 
could not tell the meaning of it; but the old woman, upon 
Examining her, ſoon found how it was with her, and charged 


Her to tell who was the father of her child? With ſome dif- 


ficulty ſhe told them I was. Upon hearing this, the old wo- 
man, in a very great paſſion, calls her huſband, and bid him look 
upon his daughter. Look upon her! ſays he, and what 
then? Why, ſhe ; is with child by your carpenter, Richardſon, 
: lay ſhe. Then the braver fellow he, ſays the old man. 
I knew nothing at all of the diſcovery, but came that night 
to ſup with them, and I had no ſooner entered the houſe, but 
the old man wiſhed me joy, and told me, with a deal of good 
humour, that his daughter Nan ſaid I had got her with child. 
Pardon me, Sir, e 8 Mrs. Ann and you are only inclined 
to make yourſelves merry. Nay, ſays he, and called Nan, 
is this the father? My poor girl was obliged to own it, and 
then I told him, I thought myſelf very happy in having my 
lot caſt in ſo creditable a family. Well, ſays he, ſince ſhe 


and you have been two fools, you muſt e'en take her and 


maintain her. I told him I had nothing to maintain myſelf, 
therefore I could not maintain her without his aſſiſtance. 
He promiſed I ſhould not want ans. and ſo we were mar- 
ried. 
After the marriage, he made he a preſent of the ſhip and 
tackle, and a good cargo, as a fortune with his daughter. 1 
thought this was pretty well, and as ſoon as I could, I ſhipped 
hands, and having taken leave of my wife and her friends, 1 
ſet fail for Barbadoes ; but when I had been four days there, 
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a hurricane came on, in which J loſt my veſſel and cargo, 


and was again a broken merchant. Here I ſtaid four days, 


and not knowing what courſe to take; I went paſſenger with 
one Capt, Williams to St. Kit's. When I had been there 


about ten days, Capt. Jones arrived, and told me my wife 
was dead: this news, with the loſs of my ſhip, affected me 
ſo deeply, that I ran raving mad, and was confined in a cham- 
ber four months at St. Kit's. 3 %% rene, 

When I had recovered my health and ſenſes, I went mate 
with Capt. Williams, who brought me to St. Kit's in the 
Sant Employ, a ſhip belonging to the African company; I 
failed five months with him, then I left him, and went to 
Antigua. | LY] - | 

While I was at Antigua, I happened at a dancing-bout 
to get acquainted with a young gentleman of the iſland : he 
was mightily pleaſed at my dancing a hornpipe, and defired 
my company home with him to his father's houſe ; I went 
thither, and was entertained a fortnight very kindly ; but one 
day as I was out a rambling with the young man, to viſit 
ſome of their plantations, I thought I would try to get ſome 
money out of him ; ſo as we travelled along, I put my hand 
into my pocket, and ſeemed to be terribly ſurprized, he aſked 
me what was the matter? I told him I had loſt my purſe, and 
twenty piſtoles. Piſh ! ſays he, there is more money in An- 
tigua. Aye, but ſays I, I am a ftranger here, I am a Creolian 


— 


from Meovis. What! do you belong to the Richardſon's at 
Meovis, ſays he, I know them very well! I knew the go- 


vernor's name at that time was Richardſon ; fo I told him I 


was his ſon. You his ſon, ſays he, and want money in 


Antigua! no, no, only draw a bill upon your father, and ll 
anſwer for it my father ſhall help you to the money. 1 was 
pleaſed with the project, and it gave me freſh hopes. 
When we got home, my companion acquainted his father 
that I was Governor Richardſon's ſon ; and at the ſame time 


told him of my terrible misfortune, and that I had loſt my 
purſe and money ſince I had been out. ; 


The old man, when he heard the governor was my father, 


told me he was ſorry I had loſt my money; but as he knew 


the gentleman my father, whatever I wanted ſhould be at my 
ſervice. I told him about a hundred piſtoles would ſerve me 
till I ſhould go home, and accordingly I drew a bill upon my 
unknown father for the ſum, I ſtaid here after I had drawn, 


this bill about a week; then, to carry on the joke, I told them 


I was going to write to my father, to acquaint him of their 


civility te me; and I wrote a letter to my unknown father, 
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and ſubſcribed myſelf, his dutiful fon. This letter I entruſted to 


the care of a man who was not to deliver it, nor ſuffer it to 
go according to the direction; and fome time after, I got the 
mate of a ſhip to write a letter as from my unknown father, 
directed to the old gentleman, and full of thanks for his civi- 
lity to his ſon. This letter was brought to the old man as 
from Governor Richardſon of Meovis; he was wonderfully 
well pleaſed with it, and told me he had received a letter from 
my father, but he did not deſerve half the compliments and 
acknowledgments contained in his kind letter, and with- 
out any more ado, if I wanted any more money, or 
any more neceſſaries, I muſt ſpeak, and I ſhould be wel- 


come. | thought I muſt make hay while the ſun _ 


fhone, ſo I told him I did not know I- ſhould want any 


thing elſe but a few ſhirts, and ſome other neceſſaries, and the 


reaſon that induced me to ſupply myſelf now was, I told him, 
that the things I wanted were cheaper here than at Meovis. 


But to make the gentleman quite eaſy, I drew another bill for 
another hundred piſtoles, and when I had got my things all 


ready, I left them bills to pay themſelves, when they could get 

the money. [God bleſs me, my time is very ſhort, but I 

have no more dread of death, than if I was not to meet it.] 
From thence I went on board a veſſel which came from 


. 5 Guinea, and was bound for Jamaica; and as ſoon as J arrived, 


I took lodgings at one Mr. William Tork man's at Port-Royal, 
vrhere I had not been a month, before J ſhipped myſelf on 
board with Capt. Treviſa, bound for Carthagena; but before 
I went from Jamaica, I laid out the money J brought with 
me in goods, which I bought of a Jew merchant, intending 
to ſell them at Carthagena. The Jew ſeeing me able to buy 
goods, aſked me what voyage I was going to make ? I told him 

was going to Carthagena, with Captain Treviſa. He hearing 
that, offered me an hundred pounds worth of his own, and 


it is uſual for the merchants in thoſe places, to entruſt goods 


with traders for half profit. I accepted of his goods, and 


we failed from Jamaica to Carthagena; when we arrived 


there, I made a good market of my goods, but I took care 


to return no more to Jamaica to give the Jew any account of 


his merchandize. : . - - - | f 

From Carthagena, (when I had fold all my goods) I went 
paſſenger to Vera Cruz, in the Prince William, captain Mead, 
and when he came back to England, I came with him, and- 
took up my quarters in the houſe of Thomas Bullard, at 


Chatham. He happened to have a brother many years abroad, 


and he teok a fancy in his head that I was like his ers 
N „ 5 40D 
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and the more he converſed with me, the more he was con- 
vinced that it muſt be ſo. He aſked me if my name was not 
really Bullard? I told him no; but finding he was very wil- 


ling to think me miſtaken, and imagining 1 might get ſome- 
thing by falling in with him, I humoured him, and conſented 


to be his own brother. (He had two ſiſters, who have been 


with me here in the preſs-yard ſince my confinement, and 


were very ſorry for their brother's misfortunes.) While I was 


at his houſe, I always ſaw the poor man in a pucker when 


32 


there was any difficulty about my being his brother, ſo I own- 


ed | was, becauſe I thought I might as well live with him at 


free coſt, as pay for what I had, —and. he kept a very good 
public houſe, —ſo after we had agreed to be brothers, he told 
me of two ſiſters he had at Sittingbourn in Kent, and he would 


have me go with him to ſee them. I told him I ſhould be 


very glad to fee my ſiſters, and I went with him; but when 
I came there they did not know me, nor I them. But my bro- 
ther made them know me,—the loſt ſheep was found, and 
great rejoicing was made.—The cow and the hay-ſtack were 
met, tho* they. never (I am ſure) ſaw me before in their 
lives. | | e 
After we had been glad to ſee one another a whole week, 


my brother's buſineſs called him to Chatham, but my two 


ſiſters were not willing to part with their new brother ſo ſoon. 


I was left there, and one day my ſiſters and J ſitting together, 


and talking about family affairs, they told me my mother 


loved me dearly, and at her death had left me 20l. and the 


mare ſhe uſed to ride on. I was glad to hear that, and in 


ſome little time I got the money and the mare into my 


cuſtody. | | 
While I was at my ſiſters, I took notice of two young wo- 


men who uſed to come to the houſe; Ann and Sarah Knold- 


ing. By attending to the converſation that paſted between 


them and my ſiſters, I found their friends were dead, and 
that Nanny was left guardian over Sarah. I ſoon got ac- 
quainted with Nanny, and promiſed her marriage, and ſneſo 
far approved of my pretenſions, that ſhe entruſted me with all 
her. money, bonds, writings, and the deeds of her eſtate; 
when I had got all into my cuſtody, I left my ſiſters and went to 
Chatham, and mortgaged the eſtate for fix years, getting 30ol. 
upon the mortgage. Then I went immediately to Graveſend, 


and ſhipped myſelf on board with captain Bickler, for 


Venice. 8 


At Venice I took a houſe and lived there a twelvemonth ; 


then money growing ſhort, I was obliged, to ſell all off, and 
MN. 
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from thence I went to Ancona, where I lived fifteen months; 


at which time captain Benjamin Hartley came thither loaded 
with pilchards. From Ancona he made a voyage up to 
Turkey, and returned to Ancona again. Now he wanted a 
\ carpenter on board, and I was deſtitute of buſineſs, and could 


ſtay no longer aſhore, ſo I (unhappily for me) was obliged to 


ſhip myſelf on board with him for Turkey. 

Me proceeded on our voyage, and got to Turkey i in Au- 
guſt, 1735. There we took in a lading of corn, and from 
thence were conſigned to Leghorn ; but the firft night we 
were in our paſſage from thence, Coyle the chief mate came 
to me upon deck, and aſked me whether I would be concern- 


ed with him or not? I told him he muſt firſt let me into the 


oY ſecret, and then I would give him an anſwer. . He told me 
*twas pity to loſe ſuch an opportunity. of makin ourſelves, 


and that we might do it with very little trouble: I told him 
but by his long perſuaſions, 


I would have no hand in it, 
and the temptation of getting very rich in a very little time, 
J conſented to his deviliſh deſign, and for which 1 muſt ſuffer 
but repentance is now too late for me, it can't recall the 


thing. 
But, according to the ſcheme we had laid, we ſurprized 


the captain in his cabbin between 12 and 1 © dock at night. 


He got from us and run upon deck, and up the fore ſhrouds. 
Caleb Larfon and JI went up after bim, but, when he ſaw us 
purſue him, be run down on the other fide of the ſhrouds. 
As he came down, Coyle ſnapped a blunderbuſs at him, but 
it miſſed fire; upon which the captain attacked him, got the 
blunderbuſs from him, and threw it into the ſea. Then Coyle 


and the reſt of them got hold of him, and toſſed him over the 


ſhip's fide. As he fell, he got hold of the main-tack, as it 
hung by the main ſhrouds. 


Before I could get down, Coyle took up a hen, trough, and 


gave him as he hung three or four blows over the head with it, 
which only ſtunned him a little. When I came down, I un- 
happily ſaw my axe lying in the long boat; I got it, and gave 
him a blow or two on the head, and with . blows he fell 
into the water, and was no more ſeen. 


After the captain was gone, Coyle took upon him to be 


captain, and I was mate; we made directly to the ifland of 
Malta, and our ſhip being leaky, we agreed to put jin there; 
but the boys not being willing we ſhould do ſo, we did not go 
in, but agreed to go to Majorca. When we had got as far 


29 Cape Bona i in Barbary, the wind FP wy foul, and we 
were 
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were obliged to bring the ſhip to, for ſeveral days, The 
ſtorm continuing, and our ſhip growing more leaky, we were 
obliged to look out for a harbour. After ſome conſultation, 


we were reſolved to make fail for Foviniano, an ifland be- 
longing to the king of Spain. When we arrived there, we 
went a-ſhore for water and freſh proviſions, but as we came 


from Turkey, and had no letters of health, we could not get 


what we wanted, nor could we get away preſently with our 
ſhip, the wind blew ſo hard. co wits 


* 


We kept watch o'nights by turns; Coyle and I watched 


uith one of the boys; Larſon and Daviſon watched with the 


other two. In their watch, they unhappily fell faſt aſleep, 


and the boys finding all quiet, hauled up the boat, and got 


into it; when they had rowed themſelves to ſhore, they ac- 
quainted the governor with what had paſſed on board. | 
Larſon was the firſt that awaked, he called for the boys 


that were in his watch, but, having no anſwer, he came down 


to me in a terrible ſurprize, and told me all the boys were 


gone, and that they had carried away one of our boats? I 


ſtarted up, and run upon deck, where, finding what he ſaid 
to be true, I told them *twas time for us to be gone, ſince 


they had let the boys eſcape; ſo JI ordered them to haul up 
the long boat immediately, and throw maſts, ſails, and what 


neceſſaries we cauld get into her. When this was done, we 
all took to the boat, intending to make off. „ 
The governor, upon the boys information, had ſent down a 


company of ſoldiers to take care of the ſhip, and prevent our 


eſcaping, but it being very dark, tho* we were not 20 yards 


from the ſhore where they were all drawn up, yet they could 
-not ſee what we were doing ; but as ſoon as they heard the 


clapping of our oars, they let fly all their muſkets among us; 
as providence would have it, they wounded none of us, and 


before they could load again, we got out of the bay into 
the open ſea; then we ſet up our fail, and made for Tunis in 
Barbary. En 


/ 


Before we arrived at Tunis, we touched at a ſmall iſland 


| called Maritimo; here we went a-ſhore, and ſtaid ſome lit- 


tle time to refreſh ourſelves. We diverted ourſelves her 
with killing rabbits ; for tho” tis a very ſmall barren rock, yet 

it abounds ſo wonderfully with rabbits, that the ground is per- 

fectly covered with their dung, and a man may eaſily kill a 

When we were weary of ſtaying here, we went te a 
place about 12 miles from Tunis, where 1 was taken — | 
a Carrie 
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carried before the governor. He examined me, and aſked 
me from whence I came ? I told him I was maſter of a veſſel, 


and was forced into that place by diſtreſs of weather in my 
long boat, having Joſt my ſhip and cargo off the iſland of 
Sardinia, He pitied us on account of our ftory, and made 


very much of us, recommending us to an Italian houſe, where 


we might lodge, till he had ſent a letter to the wy Ar conſul 


at Tunis, to acquaint him that there were ſome Engliſhmen 
arrived in diſtreſs. _. . 

When I had been at this place about a fortnight, I ſold the 
long boat, and all that belonged to her, and the money 1 
ſhared amongſt them; then I went up to Tunis, and was ex- 
amiged by the Engliſh conſu. 

I told him the ſame ſtory, I had told the governor of 
the place I came from; upon which he ordered me to make 


a formal proteſt, as well for the good of the merchants 


who were concerned in the ſhip and cargo, as for our own 


ſafety. Ly | | 
When we had done ſo, he told me he would ſerve me 
in any thing I had occaſion for; ſo I drew a bill upon a man 
with money. | | | 
While we were here, one of our men turned Turk, and 


the other Jew; as for Coyle, he got eternally drunk with the 


money I gave him, and made ſuch a beaſt of himſelf, that he 
betrayed himſelf in his cups, and would certainly have betrayed 
me likewiſe on the ſpot, but I happened to hear his converſa- 


tion, and, as God ordered it, there was a ſhip in the bay juſt - 


| going off for Tripoly, on which | went a-board, and was no 
ſooner got out of Tunis bay, but Coyle was taken up, and I 
was hunted after, but was out of all reach. 7 

_ » Coyle was ſent from Tunis to Gibraltar, and from thence 


to England, where he was tried for this fact laſt year, and 


was convicted and hanged at Execution Dock, and afterwards 


in chains. 5 5 

As for my part, I got ſafe to Tripoly, and got twenty 
pounds there, by drawing a bill upon another man at Leghorn; 
then I took a paſſage to the iſland of Malta, where I lay in 
quarantine twenty days; then I went on ſhore, and got me 
ſome cloaths and other neceſſaries. | 


Then I departed from Malta in a Malteſe galley for Sara- 
'. golſa, in the iſland of Sicily, and from thence I fatally went 


to Meſſina, where I was ſeen and known, by . 
ü N 
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at Leghorn, for fifty chequins, and ſupplied my companions 
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that had lived at Ancona, and remembered my. ſhipping my- 


ſelf capt. Hartley's carpenter. 


He (having heard of the murder) went directly to the 


| Engliſh conſul, and told him who I was, upon which I 
was arreſted, and kept in goal in Meſſina, about nine 


months. | 

During my confinement at Meſſina, I wrote a petition to 
Don Carlos, at Naples, praying his orders for my releaſe, and 
ſetting forth that I was a ſervant gf his father. 

He ſent orders to the governor of Meſſina, to ſet me at li- 
berty, and to convey me away from. Meſſina, and out oh the 
hands of the conſul. 

Which they accordingly did, and J was ſent to Rome. I 
continued five months there, and then I came down to Civita 
Vecchia, thinking as I had turned Catholick, I ſhould get 
ſome employment in the Pope's gallies. 
While I was at Civita Vecchia, I unluckily fell into the hands 


of captain Peter Blomet, who' invited me on board his ſhip, 
with ſome other officers. 


As ſoon as they were gone, he ſhewed me' a letter, in 
which J was deſcribed, and taxed me with the murder - 
captain Hartley; I denied it, but it would not avail, | 


called down hands to his aſſiſtance, and ſecured me in 198 1 


then he ſent me to Leghorn, from thence I was carried 
to Liſbon, and put on board the Durſley Galley man of 
war, where I was kept three months, and then was put on 
board the Prince Frederick packet boat, and brought to 


_ Falmouth; from Falmouth I was carried to London, and 
clapped up in the Marſhalſea, and from thence was brought 


to this place, in order to take my trial, and, being convicted, 
muſt now very ſpeedily ſuffer death, as a due puniſhment 
for Mp wicked life. 
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A Cory of a L ET wrote by the PR E 


SONER. 
To Mrs. Jang RicHARDSON, in Soho-Square. | 
Dear Siſter, | REST 


] AM ſorry to find that your love is ſtill ſo cold to me; but 
XI flattered myſelf that my long abſence might have turned 
your heart, and have given you ſome little deſire to have ſeen 
me; but I find to the contrary, and that you are neither de- 
firous of ſeeing me, nor willing to relieve me. | 
Had you acted like a ſiſter, you would have taken ſome 
compaſſion on me under my misfortunes, before I leave you 
and the world, which muſt be on Wedneſday next ; but, in- 
 Nead of meeting with compaſſion from you, you deſpiſe me 
under my calamities, and was ſo ungenerous as to ſend me but 


one poor ſhilling out of the 201. you received, and which you 


know belongs to me. 3 . 
Your ungenerous, and ungrateful ſpirit, I hope will meet 
with its due reward. Had I troubled you when I firſt came 
to England, for any aſſiſtance, you might have had room to 
have put me off with one poor ſhilling now. I hope your 
twenty pounds will melt and waſte from you, like ſnow a- 
gainſt the ſun. 10 bs ry 


If you have any inclination to ſee me before I die and leave 


the world, I ſhould be very glad to fee you; - but if you have 
not, I conclude in my hearty wiſhes, that you may meet 
with all the unhappineſs that can attend a woman. | 


Cells in Newgate, 2 Jonx RicHarDsov, 


i 333737" 8- 


| He was executed at Execution Dock, on Wedneſday, the 
25th of Jan. 1738, . 
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I y lords, and you gentlemen of the | J 
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EDWARD JOHNSON, NICHOLAS WILLIAMS, 
LAWRENCE SENETT, NICHOLAS WOLF. 
PIERCE --BUTLER, and JOHN BRYAN, otherwiſe 
O'BRYAN, for the MurDeR of Captain Benjamin 

- Hawes, September 7, 1736, tried at a Court of Admis 

ralty, held at Juftice-Hall, in the Old-Bailey, Feb. 24, 


177 
Clerk of Arraigns. 
| E DWARD JOHNSON, late of London, maciner;, 
Nicholas Williams, late of the ſame place, mariner; 
Lawrence Senett, late of the ſame, mariner; Nicholas Wolf, 
late of the ſame, mariner; Pierce Butler, late of the ſame, 
mariner, and John Bryan, otherwiſe O'Bryan, late of the 
ſame, mariner; you ſtand indicted, for that you, not having 
God before your eyes, but being moved by the inftigation of 


the devil, on the 7th of September, in the tenth. year of his 


majeſty's reign, you, the ſaid Edward . Johnſon, Nicholas 


Williams, Lawrence Senett, Nicholas Wolf, Pierce Butler, 


and John Bryan, otherwiſe O' Bryan, then being mariners of, 
and in a certain -ſhip, called the Dove brigantine, of which 


one Benjamin Hawes, a ſubje& of our lord the king, was 
maſter; with force and arms, on the high ſeas, and within 


the juriſdiction of the admiralty of England, about half a 
league diſtant from Leghorn, in Italy, in parts beyond the 
Ne the ſaid Benjamin Hawes, then being maſter 
as aforeſaid, in the peace of God, and in the ſaid ſhip, felo- 
niouſly, wilfully, and of your malice afore- thought, did make 
an aſſault, and that you, Edward Johnſon, with a certain 
knife, made of iron and ſteel, which you then and there held 
in your right hand, in and upon the left part of the breaſt of 

the ſaid Benjamin Hawes, near the left pap, then and there 


on the high ſeas, and within the juriſdiction aforeſaid, felo-,. 


niouſly, wilfully, and of your malice aforethought, did ſtrike 
and ſtab, giving to him then and there on the high ſeas, and 
within the juriſdiction aforeſaid, on the left part of the breaſt, 


and near the right pap as aforeſaid, a mortal wound, of the 
length of one inch, and the depth of three inches, of which 


moral wound, then and there on the high ſeas, and within 

ye 0 wr age aforeſaid, he inſtantly dic. 
jury, the matter 
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for your conſideration will lie in a. narrow compaſs, ſo 1 
ſhall take up no more of your 88 but ſhall only call our 
3 wine | | 


2 
— 


Richard Malter was called ani Veto, . . 175 


* VE + 
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Council. Do you know 4 veſſel called. the Dove bri- 


pantine | ? 
Walker. Yes, I belonged to her nine years ; : | Benjamin 
Hawes was maſter. 
Council, When did you go from England in her Laſt? | 
Malter. About fix years ago 3 we went from Harwich and 
Falmouth : I was the captain's apprentice, and was to go 
with him all his voyage for a certain term of 7 AV 
Council, Where was you in June laſt? | 
Malter. At Leghorn. + 24 
Council. Who had you on board at that t time? 3043. „ 


Malter. Williams was mate, and Johnſon was a mariner, 


gene was a mariner likewife, and one Decricky”! 'A Wyteh=: i 
man · was a mariner too. * 

Council. Had you no one elſe on board? r 

Walker. Ves, we had one O' Mara, a paſſenger, on n board, 
and none elſe, but the captain and myſelf. 

Council. When was you to fail from Leghorn ?. 

| Walker. We were to fail from thence the ſeventh of 
September. 


Council. Were the ref of the priſoners. at the bar 'on ba 


board? | 
Walker. 1 did not ſee them then. The maſter gave 
directions on the- 7th of September, that as ſoon as the wind 
came off the land, they ſhould heave the anchor; and then 
he went down into his own cabin, and went to ſleep, and I 
went and lay down on the quarter deck, over * head, and 
went to ſleep likewiſe. | | ib | 
Council, What followed upon that? 


Walker, 1. heard a e and rene which va x 


me. 
Council. What time © night was this? 5 
Valter. I believe it was about ay an hour © ug ten when 
«Council. What fore of noiſe was it? | 


Walker.” Like the groans of a dying "i 1504. not 


tell what it was; ſo 1 got up, and was coming round the 


W and I met Johnſon with a knife i in his hand, _ | 
"Mi 3 hie 


* 
* 7 
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Ws right hand was all bloody. I aſked him why he was bloody, 
and went down directly to ſee what was the matter. I called 
Williams threg times by name, and he aſked me, what was 
the matter? I aſked him if he was hurt? He ſaid, No. I 
deſired he would Jet me look at him; he ſaid, may be the 
captain is dreaming. 

Council, Were they heaving the anchor at this üme | 

Malter. Yes; Senett had put a handſpike into the wind- 
laſs on the ſide, and the Dutchman had another in the other 
ſide, and Johnſon was caſting off the ſtopper, in order to 
heave up the cable. Senett ſaid to Williams, ſhall we heave 
up. the anchor? Aye, fays he, with all my heart, boys. — 
Turn to, lads; heave it up with all my heart, 

Council. What did you ſay to them? _ 

Walker. I ſaid, what ſignifies heaving the anchor, when 


the veſſel won't work: Williams ſaid, the captain had or- 


dered it; and I ſaid, then I will go down for my ſhoes: 


had locked the cabin door, (ſingle locked it) when the cap- 


tain went to ſleep, and | left the key in the door; when I 
ſet the door open, I was affrighted at what I ſaw. 

Council. What did you fee? 

Walter. I ſaw the captain half on the bed and half off, al 
bloody, and he appeared to me to be dead. 

Council. What did you do upon this ? 

Wal ther, I went upon deck, and met Williams, and I 
falls Mr, Williams, the captain is dead ; who has killed 

Ry 

Council. What anſwer did he lake? 

Malter. Lord have mercy upon me, ſays be, I cannot 
tell. I deſired him to take Johnſon, and laſh him to the 
ring bolts, and carry him a-ſhore in the morning, for 

x 1 ſaw / him coming up the companion ladder, all 

ood 1 . 

x74 What anſwer did Williams make? 
Walker. ' None at all, but only went-forwards to Johnſon, 


and | followed him: then Johnſon took hold of me, and ſaid, 


G—d dn you, I will kill you too. 


Council. Repeat that again. 
Walker. Johnſon, when he took hold of me, ſaid, G=g 


d—n you, you dog, I will kill you too, and be ſtruggled 


with me, and tried to take out his knife; but I gave bim a 
blow on the arm, and he let me go; then I jumped over- 
board, and as I was going off, Johnſon cried, D—n the dog, 


kill him, kill him, don't let him go; and one of them ſtrück a 


knife after me into the water, and it ſtruck upon 15 buttock. 
Rr 2 Council, 
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Council, Was Williams upon deck at the ſame time? 
Walter. Yes, but I did not ſee him do any thing; the 
knife that was thrown after me, cut my trowſers, but not 
my fleſh. 
1 Sn. What followed upon your jumping into the 
a! 


' Walker. They got into the boat, and rowed after me; 


Johnſon was one who rowed after me; but J did not mind 


who the others were; I ſwam; and they followed me; but I 
got to an Italian Settee, and I beg:ed of them for God's 
' ſake, to make them keep off, for they had killed my maſter, 

and wanted to kill me. They aſked me who ghe boat be- 

Jonged to? I told them : then hey haled the boat, and John- 


= | ſon cried Hallo! then the people in the ettee fired upon 
them, and they then Logs over the purſuit, and returned to 
the ſhip. 


this ? 
Walker. Yes, I ſaw the ſhip go. - 
Council, Which way did ſhe go? . 
Malter. From the land. 
Council. So the Italians took you on board FE 
Malter. Yes, they threw out a rope and pulled me up, 
and examined me: I would have had them put off, but they 
were afraid of being killed themſelves; ſo they guarded me 
into the mole, put me on board a ſhip, and preſently there 


came boats manned and armed from other ſhips, which went 


after them and took them: I came home with them, but ne- 
ver had any converſation with them. 
Ceuncil. You ſay, you acquainted Williams with your 
ſeeing Johnſon coming up the companion e * 


Walker. Yes. | 
; Council. Did he make any anſwer to you ? | 
9 Walter. No, not at all; but went direAly up to Johns 
wa: 


Council, Did he offer to ſeize Jobnſon ? 
Walter. No. 


þave ſeized Johnſon ? 
Walker. Yes, Senett, and the reſt of the priſoners; 3 but 
© they none of them offered to ſeize him. Johnſon ſeized me 
with one hand, and with the other hand he felt in his pocket 
for his knife, and cried, Aye, G—d d n you, kill 
you too; but I ſtruck him a blow on the arm, which made 
him le go, and I jumped over-board, and he cried, Kill the 


dog; 


Council. Did you ſee the ſhip make any | fail after | 


= * Council. Was ey any body could have helped him ta 


i= 
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de e; don't let bim j jump over- board; but I ſwam away from 
them about eight hundred yards, + 

Council, What place was the ſhip bound for, when hs 
captain was killed? 
Malter. For Meſſina. | 
Council. What courſe did the tip make after hey were 
diſcovered ? 

Walker. T hey ſteered right off the land. 

Council. Was that towards Meſüna! E 

Walker. No. 

Council. What ſhin took you in ? 

Malter. I ſwam firſt to an Italian Settee, and. Was aſter- 
wards taken on board the Levant, Capt. Floyd. 

Council. What did you obſerve the other priſoners, ans 

Walker, I was fo mugb. affrighted, that did not anne 
what they were doing. 

©, Did you ſee Wolf there? _ 

Waller. No, I cannot ſay whether he was in th ſhip at 
the ſame time or not. 

What was Senett doing? 

Walker. I did not ſee him after the captain was killed: 

he was weighing anchor before L found him killed. - 
ouncil, When they were weighing anchor, Was deres 

proper wind to go on the voyage? 2241 2 | 

Walker. No, there was not. | 

© Council, After you came on ſhore, and a the diſcovery, 
aid you go on board again? | | 

Malter. Yes, when the ſhip was brought to J did; ; when 
they were made priſoners. | 
: Council, Did you fee the body of the captain after his 

eath? 

Walker. Yes, there was a wound three inches and. three 
quarters long, a-thwart his breaſt : there was two wounds, 
but I put my hand into the largeſt, and the ſurgeon meaſured 


— 


it: it was a long wound, and it went quite through bis back, 


and was an inch and an half wide there: the great wound : 
went from his breaſt quite through his body, and through his 
back; but there was another ſmaller wound bere, in this 
place, (pointing to his own ribs) 
Council. Tou ſaid, you ſaw Senett, Williams, and Jobn- 
ſon; 5 that after au heard the nn of the yore” 
tain ? 

Halker. .. Yes: is 
. How long was it E oy 6 was committed that the 
Pip was * in? ; . 
"Waller, 
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Walker. It was brought in about three hours after, by ſe- 


veral Engliſh boats which were in the harbour, and then the 
priſoners were taken out of her, and two of them were put 
on board one ſhip, and two on board another: they were 
diſtributed on board other ſhips. Wolf was brought home 
with me in the Dolphin man of war. 
8 ſhaped knife was it that Johnſon had in his 
hand 
Walker. A F. conch claſp knife, bai eleven inches Jong, 
handle and all, with a ſharp point ; the blade towards (the 


bottom, was about three fourths of an inch broad, and about 


2 a quarter of an inch at the point: the handle was longer than 
the blade. 

| 2 Do you think: the wound could be made with that 
Rt may | 
Walker, Ves it might. . 
Council. You lay you ſaw his hands bloody 3 * 
Malter. Ves. 

Council. Was the knife bloody! U | | 

Malter. I did not obſerve that; when 1 fas him, he 


was ſhutting it, with both his hands, and 1 ſaw his right 


hand bloody. The knife was found next morning in the 
boat they rowed after me, and in the hollow of the bandle 
was all greaſy and dloody, and there were airs ſticking 
in it. 

Conant What ſized man was the captain? 

Malter. A ſtout, luſty, fat man. 
Comntil.| Do you believe the knife you aw i in the bent; 
| was the ſame you ſaw in Johnſon' s hands? b 
Maler. Yes, I am ſure it was the ſame. | 
Jury. We aſk, whether he knows how the knife came 
into the boat, becauſe he has mentioned a knife being thrown 
after him into the ſea. 
Malter. It was not the knife that I ſaw in his hand, 
that was thrown after me, but another. Johnſon's claſp- 
_ knife was found in the boat, three or four hours after it was 
brought in with the ip. 1 did not ſee it in the boat when 
it firſt came in. 


Council. So you ſay this knife was found in the ſame boat | 


ir” 2 rang was'rowing/in after you? 

Malter. Yes, Sir. 

Council. What ſhape was the handle of the knife ? 
Muller. At the bottom of the handle it was ;oundiſh 
at be part next che blade it was a. 8 
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Camel.” Do you think, that, if a wound was made 
with the blade, any part of the handle would 80 into the 


A wouhd © | | : 
n Malter. Les, Sir. 5 
5 C. Recollect yourſelves; would any of you aſk the witneſs 
5 any queſtions ? 
Johnſon. I have no queſtions to aſk him; be: knows no- 

1 thing of me, nor 1 of him. | | 

| "Williams, I would aſk him, whether, as 8 wind was 
"EI | ſouth-weſt, we did not ſail the direct way tf Ancona? 
of Walter. No; it was a fine, clear, moon-light night, and 
* all the while I was going in a boat from the Settee to the ſhip, 


: I had ſight of her, and ſhe was eins quite off from _ 
| land. 
9. How Jong was it before you got from your own ſhip 
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7 to the Settee ? 
Walter. About half a quarter of an hour. + 
QD. How long was it after you got into the Sette, that 
you got into an Engliſh veſſel? __ | ' 
Malter. About half an hour. | 
- Senett, I obferved the witneſs ſaid, I bad a handfpike ir in 
* the windlaſs. The Dutchman came to me as I was lying on 
* the forecaſtle, and he awaked me: I got up and ſaid to Wil- 
5 liams, are you going to heave up? No, Williams, there 
is no wind. Why, ſays I, the Dutchman has awaked me to 
5 heave up; then, ſays Williams, you may go to fleep en 
Aſk him about my behaviour in the ſhip. 
Malter. He obeyed command in the ſhip, as [other ma- | 
. riners ought to do. He had been about ſix weeks on brards's * | 
: when this happened; and was taken in at Leghorn. 4 N 
| Council. Call William S EE Et, tl 1 
E f W . x 
, Wi O'Mara, 2 Nh Was. very . >, Was. called, and, 1 
"0 | 2 feuern. | j 
_ Ro NY | I 
# 3 ö I 4 1 1 
M | Council, Do you know the Dove brigantine;? es eyes 4 . 
* O' Mara. Yes, | did, Sir. 4 
| Council. What time did you come on board ? 2 * ip; 
* O' Mara. Some time in Auguſt, 1736, J don't remember l 
the particular day. | 
Council. Who was on board when you came firſt? . 
: O' Mara. There was Williams, he was the chief man; 355 
3 he at the bar there. There was Andrew Downing, Lau- 
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| rence genett; ; I don't know that Johnſon was'thdre : he be- 


longed to the ſhip at that time, but was not concerned in any 


buſineſs, in the wicked enterprize they went upon, rior Wolf. 
Bryan was. Butler was not there at that time. 


Council. Give an account what paſſed the chentſi of Sep- 


tember, after that Auguſt you ſpeak of, with relation to the 


captain's coming on board, and ordering the ſhip to be put 


undef fail, tell what paſſed that night. 


O' Mara. I was aſleep 1 in the ihate's cabin; and Wolf with 


me. About eleven or twelve, I heard” a grcat's groan'ih the 


captdin! s cabin; I ſaid, Oh] dear Wolf, what is the. matter? 

_ G—-dd-—n thee, fas he, can'ft not fleep, and, in about 
alker went down. I heard the guſhes 

of blood run from the orifices, as if a. bung-hole had been 


three minutes time, 


made in his body. 
Council. How near did you net to the captain! 1% 
: O' Mare. I lay in the larboard-ſide' of the fig, 40d the 


captain's cabin was juſt at my head, and nothing between us, 


but a ſlight partition. He lay more in the center of the ſhip 
than 1 did. 

Council. When you heard the groans and the gutting out 
of the blood, what did you do? 


O. Mara. Nothing in the world; but then, in about three 
minutes after, Walker came down and went in, in his ſhirt; 
when he ſaw the captain dead, he run to Williams; and faid, 
Oh! Mr, Williams, the captain's dead; then T heard John- 


ſon fay; Kill the dog, kill the dog; meaning Walker, and 


they had 4 joſtle together about half a minute; well, Tags I, | 


now the boy is killed, and there is no remedy. In a ſhort 


time after this I heard ſome body ſay, See how naturally the 


dog takes the water. 


ma Do you know any thing of Senett, or Johnſon, 
my of the” priſoners endeavouring to weigh anchor at that 


2 
O Mara. I did not hear any thing '* that to my. know- 
ledge. As ſoon as the noiſe begun, they did not ſtay to oy 
up the anchor, for they cut the cable. 
Council. Which of them cut the cable ? 
O' Mara. 
ſaw Him cut it witl rie 
. What was the reaſon, that Williams cut the cable ? 
Fc Oh'! the captain was killed, and he was Boing 
2 How do you know that? 


— # % * pF 


janis did; I Was by at the awe ume, and 


| ; O' Mara. | 
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O'Mara. I have very good reaſon to know its. 1 myſelf 3 
drew the articles, by which he was conſtituted, nominated, 
and appointed ſo. There were articles drawn twice; but 
Downing had nothing to do with them. 

Council. Dot you know of any combination among the 
priſoners ? 

Ee I do, I know it all; I was a party concerngd 
myſelf | 

8 Begin, and give an account when you fitſt came 


on board, and what paſſed between you: what was the oc- 


ee of your firſt coming on board? Who tempted 9 on 
ard? 

O Mara. John O' Bryan, one of the priſoners; he 
brought me on board, and told me, that I muſt go no more 
to my own ſhip, for ſome body had told Sir Mark Forreſter, 
who was the captain, it was a Spaniſh man of war, that I had 
given it out, that he was knighted by a bricklayer's ſon, mean- 


ing the pretender, and O' Bryan told me, that he would hang 


me up when I went on board: this drove me to deſpair, and 
made me willing to go any where. He told me he had got a 
birth, and was going mate of a Dutch ſhip, the Dove bri- 


gantine: he called it a Dutch ſhip, and ſaid, if I pleaſed 1 


might take a birth along with him; ſo I went on board the 


Dove with him, and I met Mr. Williams in the firſt Place, | 


and Downing and Laurence Senett. 

Council, What diſcourſe had you together? 

O' Mara, They brought out a prayer-book, and lere 
me to ſecrecy, and I ſwore. When they had done taking 


the oath, they ſaid, this ſhip was richly laden, and belonged 


to Jews, and that it was no fin to carry it away from them. 


They faid the. ſhip, - was given out, belonged to a Dutch- 
man, but that was only a ſham and a pretence, to get me into 


their contrivanges. "Ab propoſed to go away with the ſhip, 
and fell her and her cargo on the coaſt of Portobel, or Ga- 


licia, and ever Ty one was to have an equal dividend. 


Council, ho made the propoſition ? 

O' Mara: All; they all joined, Williams, Senett, O- 8 
and Downing. I agreed with them ig it, and we went aſhore 
directly, and called Butler, and we drew up the articles 


at a public-houſe, the ſign of the Ship and Mermaid at . 


horn. 
Council. Who drew up the article? ? 
O Mara. 1 did, and we all ſigned them: Wilkins 


ſigned firſt, - 
Council, What was the ſubſtance of the articles. ? „ 
4 If O Aero. 


- 
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| O. Mara. The ſubſtance wes, that Williams ſhould. be 
captain; O' Bryan, mate; Senett was to be boatſwain, and 
Downing was to be ſecond mate; there was ſomething to be 


for every one; every one was to have a poſt, and fo they 


gave me the name of doctor. 
*Council.” What followed upon 5 this os 


O Mara. When we had ſigned the articles, Williams and 
Downing, Butler, Bryan, and ; 


Senett went on board again 3 | 
I, ſtaid on ſhore. 


Council. What office way Butler to haye ? You have not 


mentioned his poſt. 
O' Mara. I had forgot bim: be was to be ſupercargo. 
Council. Well, and what did you all do on ſhore ? 


O Mara, Why, that night v we drunk upon the Arength of 


what Williams gave us. 

Council. What did he leave you to ſpend? ? 

O Mara. A chequin. 

Council. When did you ſee them ap? * | 

O Mara. About two days after, Downing, Butler, and 


I, ſent aboard for Williams and Senett to come aſhore to | 
us; and we pretended that we had other men who would ' 


join with us in the buſinefs. This we did to get the 


paper out of Williams's 8 hands, for he took it when we had 


ſigned it. 


Council. Bopent again the names of the perſons that 


ſigned, and the order in which they ſigned, - 


O' Mara. Williams ſigned firſt; as captain; O Bryan, 
as mate, ſecond; Pierce Butler, third, as ſupercargo; Down- 


ing, fourth, as ſecond mate; Senett, fifth, as boatſwain ; 


and I ſaid, gentlemen, 1 am ſatisfied with any thing, ſo 1 


ſigned, Doctor. 
Fi Council. *: What did Foo do with ther when they came on 
e 22. * 


G& Mara. We got the paper from them and burnt it, and 5 


departed, r reſolving never to ſee one another more. 
Council. What made you deſire to get the paper again? ? 
O'Hara. Difunion among us. 


Council. How came you to go abs 455 again? , 


O; Mara. O' Bryan and I took out a bill of Gealth to go to 
Genoa on the twentieth of Auguſt, but we had not the good 
fortune to meet with a Felucca, ſd we were obliged to ſtay in 


the town. . 
Council. Who ri the articles ? 


O Mara. Williams; he would not WA them out yof bis | 


hand; be _ out a es and ids here * 0 22 


Y 


— 
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he held it over the candle wry burnt it; 3 1 believe i it was the 
articles. | 
2. Conſider, you ſwore che articles were burnt, now 
you ſay, you don't know whether they were or r Not z you 
muſt ſay nothing upon ſurmile. 1 7 5 | 
'Mara, He produced a paper, and ſaid, it Was e 


| ticles; it was very much like them, and he held it over the 


candle till it was burnt; we did not care to ſhew names. 
Downing was the perſon that called out moſt ſor the articles. 
Williams at firſt told us the articles were on board, but after- 


| wards, when there was ſome words about them, he drew out 


a paper. and held it over the candle, and burnt it, and ſaid, 
there it is in aſhes, 10 , 
. Council. What happened 1 the paper was burns 1 
"O' Mara. © Sometime afterwards they begun with us again: : 
Willams. ſpoke, to , Senett, and then, they took Johnſon 
in arid me. We drew ſecond articles among us four, and 
I wrote the articles by Williams's direction. They were of 
the ſame purport with the other, only. the . the r J 
and ſupercargo, avd boatſwain, were changed. | 
Council. Who ſigned theſe ſecond articles? 92 : 
O' Mara. Williams ſigned firſt as captain, Seuett Genet 
ſecond for mate, I ſigned next for ſupercargo, and Johaſon 
for boatſwain: and, to theſe ſecond articles; there was none 
conſcious, but us four, to my knowledge. c 
Council, What time were theſe, articles figned Foy 
O'Hara. It Was, before the captain. Was killed, about 5 
a week before, or thereabouts. I went on board, and 
remained on board from that time till the ee e 
killed. | | 
Council. Had vou any diſcourſe together what was to be 
done with the ſhip ? ; 
© Hara., There was nothing fixed where g we were to vo, | 
ſome faid we will go to Sallee, ſome, 4 to ee lane ſaid 


£9 7 here, ſome there. 
h Council, Were 2 articles too pat into Williams's N 
ands? 1 A 


ara, Vs. and ; oh them afterwards i in 1. hana 

he deliyered them into my hands the- night before the 
captain was killed, and that very ſame night too. O*Bryan 
came on board, the latter end of the night, before the 
captain was killed, and Butler with bim.— x was the firſt 
that ay them after they came on board they had ſwam 
to us from the 2 and I told Williams that O' Bryan 
and Butler were come, and he propoſed the affair 'to 
S43---- | them. 
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them. We had then on board Williams, Johnſon, Se- 

nett, Butler, O'Bryan, and- myſelf ; all the ſhips hands were 

_ deck ; theſe were all on board the night the captain was 
ed. 

Council. Was the deſign of Killing the captain, and run- 

N away with the ſhip, mentioned to all theſe? 

Mara. Yes, and they derlined doing it that night, be- 
cauſe it was paſt three o'clock ; and they were "afraid they 
ſhould be taken, before they could get oft. 

Council. Did any of them oppoſe the doing of it? 

© Mara. No, not one; they only declined doing it that 
"night, becauſe i it was ſo near morning they were afraid 6f be- 
ing taken. 

Council. Did Jobnſon hn the ſecond articles ? 

O'Mara.” Yes, he ſigned the ſecond articles, but not the 
firſt; Johnſon was to be boatſwain. 


Council. What were the conditions * theſe articles, with | 


regard to the captain? 


O Mara Some were for putting bim to death; but, 


in the written articles, that was left to Williams, and he 
ſaid he would put him on ſhore at Gallieto. By the ar- 
ticles Williams was to do as he pleaſed with him. — We 
had great diſputes about the captain; ſome were for putting 
him on ſhore at Gallieto, (a deſolate iſland on the coalt 


of Africa) with ſome proviſions, and Wn theſe Williams | 
was one. 


ury. Was * 1 d put aſhore dead or alive ? 


kara. Alive,” alive, we were to give him proviſions, 
1 told 


2 How far diſtant is Gallieto from any other iſland? 
O'Mara. Thirty or forty leagues. 


How long after the captain s coming on board was it 
that: bs was killed? 


O Mara. He was killed the Grſt night he lay on board + Dr 


he had been abſent from the ſhip a day or two. 
Council, Had you 177 r- g while the captain Was 
on board? 


O'1ara: ' No, "not A word, nor'a word of the articles, | 


while he was aboard. 


Council. After Butler and ohn came on board had you 
any conſultation ? of 

O'Mara. After they came on boutd; Williams ſaid, he 
had a mind to ſlip, and one of them ſaid, it would be hard | 


to do that, for fear the crew ſhould be in ny ak and the Wind 
W _ nar WT 


N o „ VA : | - Quan, | 
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Toauncil. Was Wolf preſent at 1 of the en meet- 
ings? 
O' Mara. Ves, very often. | 


Council, Had they _w_ difcourſe what to do wh the pow- 
der and guns? 1 


O Mara. Ves, the morning after Fi and Butler came 


* 


on board, they all went forward to the captain's cabin, 


and the ſteerage, and I went down aſter them, and they 
cat ſome dried fiſh, and drank ſome of that country wine; 
and, after they had done eating, they took down ſix 


1 fuzecs, which. hung in the cabin, and Williams charged 


them with a ſingle ball in each of them. Wolf aſked 
him, how many balls he had put in? He ſaid, but one: 
Wolf ſaid, & s BI, a fingle ball may fly 
here and there, and do no execution; ; ſo he put another 


ball into every one of them, and ſaid; they ſhould do ſare 
work; then J apprehended murder would be done.——TI 


uſed to hear them very often threatening Dick Walker 
that they would be even with bim: they have ſaid an hundred 
times, D——-n their bloods, the firſt opportunity they had, 


they would get him out of the Ways a vile dog a as be wee, for 
oppoſing them. | | | 
Council, Who faid ſo? 


- O' Mara. Williams has i i, Sons but ache . 
| ſeldomer than the others; Senett and Johnſon have. often 


ſaid, D——n the dog, he ſhould have a ſhite, meaning a 
ſhoas. | | 


Council, . Was it SAC that Bryan and Butler ſhould 


Fen the articles ? 


"O'Hara. Les, they deſired to ſee them, and Williams | 


gave them into my band to. read them. I did ſo; and 
Bryan and Butler begun to ſwear and damn, becauſe, in 


theſe ſecond articles, others were ſubſtituted in their places. 
But Williams ſaxd he would make them all eaſy, when he 
was got out to ſea. Senett told him, that Johaſon and 


himſelf had moſt trouble in lading the ſhip, and, ſays he, 
ſhall others run away with the ſubſtance? Then, ſays Wil- 


liams, do you take one of the men, and I will take the other, 
and we will put them out of your way: and; they drew their 


long knives, but Johnſon ſa d, if any dog offered to come 
near him, he would rip him up; Bryan, ng yy ſaid, 


be would ſwim on ſhore again 
O, How: loop: after, this. did tbe captain come. on 


ES O' ara. 
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Outer. I was aſleep when he eiche, but J believe it was 


about nine or ten at night. I went to fleep about dufkiſh, 
and ſlept till the groan enen they" wit Was detween eleven 
and twelve. | 


| * 2 Do you know who went in the boat to purſue the 
800 


0 Aires. Twas below. wineaithiodeat/went: out, but T ſaw 
it return; Johnſon and Butler came back in it. 1 heard 


Senett and Johnſon ſay, G- d's blood, the dog can't ſwim 
far, he has got the knife in his body; however take the boat 
and row after him. When ohnſon and Butler returned to 


the ſhip, Johnſon ſaid; Oh! you' treacherous dogs, Gd 


dn you, could not!-ybu'ktep that boy a-board,” when I had 


done the work of the great man, and killed him myſelf. And 
he drew. out his knife, and ſwore he would kill himſelf, be- 


caniſe his hands had miſſed the boy; but I got hold of him, 
and ſaid, For God's fake der't fend yourſelf to heaven (to 
11 meant) as yet. Phe knife was bloody at that time, I 


new it, and I know be ſtole it from 4 Frenchman; ; the blade 


was fix or ſeven inches long. 

2. Did he ſay he had-killed the captain in the "heating of 
the priſoners ?- | 
- O Mara. e every one of ther and they did 


not blame him at all, only Bryan and Butler blamed bim for 


killing him before they "woke! got out to ſea.” Williams faid, 
that was the misfortune. - | 
Who cut the — and — par! of i it was cut ? 


| 0: Williams'cut it at the windlace; there was a | 
bout Frey turns-upon the windlacte. 


Wilkams. - Dick Walker came and begged! of me to take 
that witneſs on board as a paſſenger. 
aller. I deny it; Williams aſked me to let bim come 


on board, and I ſaid L would afk the captain's leave, and 1 


did ſo, and the captain laid he might come, but he ſhould pay 
Fal Legard. 1 . Achief mate of the Levant: 1 ſaw 


Walker bepging 1 in the water to be taken on board; and heard | 


him pray for his affiſtance, his maſter being | killed: he Was 
taken in, and preſently five boats were manned but and armed; 
I was one that boarded the brig; 1 1 over-board, 
but another boat took bim)np again; 
an Indian (born at the Cape of good Hope) were upon deck; 
Senett, Johnſon, Butler, and the witneſs” O Mata were hid 
in the foreſcurtle, under ſome raw buffalo hides; 55 
; you, 


illiams, Wolf, and 
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you, ſays I to Williams, what have you done with the cap- 
tain ? After ſome time being ſilent, he ſaid, he's a dead maa, 
and not a man for this world. I went down into the cabbin, 
and faw bim lie on the floor with his hand on the wound, and 
the corpſe was covered with a ſheet, his ſcrutore broke open, 
and his papers lying about. Williams ſaid to Johnſon, John- 


ſon, don't deny it; you are the man that killed the captain, 
and J cut the cable; and the, Dutchman ſaid, Awe, thot's 


the mon thor laaw d the captain; and he ſaid notbiag at all 
in his own excuſe; Williams told us the captain had always 


been very good, and he believed the devil was in him, and 
he expected nothing but to die; ſo I ſent him a bible, and ; 

bid him make good uſe of it. When we pulled the reſt of 

them out from under the hides, O Mara was very obſtropo- 
lous, and told us he was the king of Spain's ſubject; but we 


broke a cutlaſs about his ſhoulders, and made him quiet. 
Mr. Rogers. I was one who boarded this brig; we found 
Wolf, Williams, and the Dutch Indian, on deck; ſo I- 


| thought there muſt be more men concealed, ſo 1 aſked Wil- 


liams for a tinder-box and candle; he told me he knew of 

none; we told him he deſerved. to have his noſe cut off, —— 1 
he a mate, and not know where to find a tinder-box: at 
laſt we found one, and got a light to ſearch for the men 


that were hid; we ſaw their legs under the hides, but the7ß 


would not come out; but upon our threatening to fire among 


them, O Mara; Johnſon, Butler, and Senett, came out, and 
we ſecured them Williams ſaid, the captain was very good 
to him, that he never eat nor drank without him, and he be- 
lieved the devil poſſeſſed him. He told Johnſon, it ſignified 
nothing to deny it. After this Senett confeſſed the whole af- 
fair, and, at Eis own requeſt, I took an account thereof in- 


writing. He told me, that Williams ſwore bim firſt to ſe- 
crecy, and when he had ſworn, be (Williams) told him, the 
veſſel was richly laden, and if he could procure others to 


acquieſce with him, it migbt be run away with. Upon this 


he brought Downing to Williams, and after this he was ſworn | 


0 ſecrecy. Williams told bim Downing) that the captain 


was to be killed, that no ſtories might be told. Williams ſaid, 
that for his part, he was rat her for ſetting the captain a- ſhore on 


a deſolate iſſand: but Johnſon inſiſted on his being killed; anld 
ſaid, that it would not be the firſt (by many) that he had put 


out of the way. That Douning rr man. a firſt: pro- 
bo killing the ye pm 
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fence; nor any witneſſes to call, either to the fat, or to their 


characters. 2 | 


Edward dhinſon, culiey 3 Nicholas Williams, witty. 
Ju Volf, Butler, and Bryan, * : 


ratically endeavouring to make, and cauſing to be made, a 


revolt in the ſaid ſhip, and Hg way with the ſame, as 


aforeſaid. 


The evidence upon this/ ;ndifmment was the ſame as 
upon the former wl n the w_ n them all * | 


27 he Ordinary of Newgate's 5 Account. 


Nicholas Williams, 31 years of age, of honeſt FIR in 
the Iſle of Man, who gave him good education at ſchool in 
reading, writing, accompts, and other things to fit him for 


buſineſs, and had him inſtructed carefully in chriſtian princi- 


ples; when of age he was put to the ſea, and ferved out his 


time honeſtly and faithfully : he lived a conſiderable time in 
Dublin, having gone ſeveral voyages from that port. Since 


be was eighteen years old he always ſerved as mate of ſhips, 
was honeſt in his dealings, and had a good character A e 
merchants and captains who employed him. 


Some time ago he married a wife, by whom ts wy one 
child now living : ſhe came often to viſit him in his moſt mi- 
ſerable circumſtances, - weeping moſt bitterly, and ſhedding | 

plenty of tears. The laſt 5 he went to Gibraltar, and 


after that happening to be at Marſeilles, when captain Hawes 
bad diſcharged bis men, he engaged with him as mate for 


„ Leghorn, whither when they came, they unloaded and loaded 
again a very rich 8 deſigning to come home. This rich 


ſhip had gone from Harwich for Leghorn, for herrings, in 
the year 1730, intending now to return to England, _—_— 
been at ſeveral ports in the courſe of a trading voyage. 

the th of September laſt, the captain, having been on e 
for two days, to ſet all things in order for his voyage homeward, 


he came on board about eight or nine o'clock at night, and 


e into the ſtate of the md: he gave ordets to Wil. 


hams 


Vows 9 Nicholas Williams, and Lawrence 
i Sonett, were indicted a ſecond time, for feloniouſſy and pi- 
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the land. They had before left the Mole, and were lying 


at anchor in the road of Leghorn, about half a league from 
the town, and were ready to ſail. | 


The captain having given this order to the mage told him, 
He was going to ſleep, and bid him take care. Accordingly 


he went to bed, and, wearied with buſineſs on ſhore, fell 
into a ſound fleep, and about half an hour paſt ten at night, 


Edward Johnſon went dewn to the cabbin, and, wich a 
French, ſtrong, large claſp knife, ſtabbed the captain in the 
breaſt, and quite through to the back, where alſo a hole was 


made, and he wounded him likewiſe in other parts of the 
body, the orifice of the great wound being ſo large, that it 
looked as if his body had been ripped open. The firſt who 


took notice of this, was Richard Walker, the cabbin- boy and 
apprentice to the captain, who heard a grievous groan and out- 


cry, like that of a dying perſon. Aſtoniſhed at this, he called 


out to- Mr, Williams, that he had heard a lamentable groan, 


and aſked him if he was well, and felt about his breaſt with his 
hand: Williams ſaid, perhaps the captain was dreaming; then 


the boy ſaw them working the windlaſs to weigh the anchor; 


be thought it ſtrange that they were to ſail when it was calm 


and no wind; yet he went to the cabbin for his ſhoes i in order 


to aſſiſt; there he found his maſter, the captain, ring: half 


out of bed in the miſerable manner beforementioned. 

He immediately went up ſtairs, and ſaw Jobnſon going up 
with his hands all bloody, and cloſing the claſp knife with. 
both his hands. He told Mr. Williams, the mate, that the 


captain was murdered; and deſired him to ſecure Johnſon the 
murderer. Williams matle no anſwer, but {poke to Johnſon ; 


upon which Johnſon ſwore at the boy, and called him dog, 
threatened to kill him, and, holding bim by one of his hands, 
he, with his other hand, was taking out the bloody mur 


dering knife; but the young man, giving him a blow upon 


the arm, got looſe from him, and running about Mr Wil- 


liams, he jumped into the ſea; and ſwam for bis life: Johnſon 
cried out to kill the dog, and threꝶ a Rniſe after him, which 
cut his trowſers, but did not touch his fleſh g then Johnſon, 
with two or three others, purſued him in the ſhip's boat, but. 
Walker ſwam fo faſt, that, before they could overtake him 
he came up with an Italian ſettee, and begged hard of them to 
take him in, for the murderers of his ann were en to 
kill him alſo. ' 


They took him in, and, telling Show the Sie, they con 


veyed him to an Engliſh ſhip, — the 2 ſhips in tbe 
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liams to heave the anchor and ſet ſail when the wind blew off 
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ebony immediately manned and armed ſeveral boats. The 
firſt who boarded the ſhip was captain Rogers, with a mate of 
another chip, who found Williams, and two or three of the 
men, on deck; Williams ſtood confounded, and had little to 
ſay ; upon this, in an inſtant, came up a great many more 


boats with armed men, and finding a light, which Williams 


could not tell them of, they ſaw the captain, with a ſheet 
thrown over him, and barbarouſly murdered as above. Then 
they laid hold upon Williams, and the two or three men on 
deck, and ſearching for the reſt of the crew, who, with John- 
| ſon the murderer, were hid under ſome ſkins in the fore 


Ikuttle; they put the whole ſhip's crew in irons, and car- 


ried them on board of the Engliſh ſhips in the harbour, 
and put them two and two. in different ſhips to be kept 
ſecure. 

Next morning they brought the late captain Hawes's ſhip 
into the Mole, to. ſecure her for the owners. The priſoners 
were brought home in a man of war, by the way of Gib- 
raltar and Liſbon, to London. Mr. Williams ſaid, that 


evening be was very drouſy, and was ſleeping on the quarter 


deck upon the main fail, when this murder was committed, 


which was all the excuſe he had, that his hands were not im- 


brued in the captain's blood; but otherwiſe he confeſſed, that 
he was the chief man in contriving th whole ee to run 


r 


2 he rs alſo, that be. knew nothing of the 5M 
f rdering the captain that night: he likewiſe own- 
Tc their ie drawn up articles twice, and that they 
Goned them. He was mightily inclined to drinking, and 
kept himſelf, and the. reft of the conſpirators, for ſome days, 
while all this was a hatching, perpetually warm with drink, 
having conſumed a conſiderable quantity of ſtrong Florence 


wine, which was upon the e Gy or ſome "merchant 8 


account. 


* He gave the captain the character of a very kind, civil gen- 
ttleman, particularly to himſelf, and that he never eat or drank 


without him. He ſaid alſo, that having four ſwivel guns, 
'- Which could ſhoot. every way, and plenty of fre-arms, am- 
munition, and lead, be could have killed fifty or an hundred 
men before they could have boarded him; but he ſaid den Was 
* dab no more "Innocent blood was, ſhed... 
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A Copy of a LETTER, ſent from ELEA NOR WILLIAMS, 


to her Huſband in Newgate. bY 


NI dear and unfortunate love, who have always a 
hart both to love and pity, tho' a prifon cepes 
= from you ; nothing but deth can tare you from my 
2 art. N ; 


not to yure liking, for 1 fered you look as if you was offended 
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0 My ſole, Jam afeard that my coming to ſee you, | wie" 


— 
. 


with me; but O let me not think you can be offended with 


me, noin that I was not the caus of thes ſuffering that we 


both laber under; but I indevered to prevent them to the 


uttermoſt of my power. If you con think of ane thing to 
fav your dere life, which 1 pries more then my oen, I will 

undertake it with God's leve, let the taſæ be. never ſo hard; 
for the worſt of torter. I can indere for your ſake. 


My dere ſole, kepe a gud hart, and truſt in God, and 


dont deſpare, for I hope that he will forgiv you with tru 


repentenſe, which J hope you will ſtriv to do, for were 


miſere. To 3 5 | IS . 0 

Lowing and beloved, you ſhall not want my praers to 
almity God for your ſole's good, and as your life is ſhort, 1 
hope your behaving will be. gret, and your faith ſtrong ; for 
ther is nothing too hard for him to do, nor will he be wanting 


if you put your truſt in him, for he is ſlow to angur, and of 


great gudneſs to all thos who love and fear him. 
Pray, my dere ſole, be pleſed to except this as a pete- 
ſon to introdues me into your faver, ſo much as to anſer theſe 


lines, and let me no the worſt of your mis fortunes, which 
you are no to laber under, that l may the beter no how to 


expres myſelf to you; for when I am with you, if I ſpeke, 


you thinck I reflec, when it is not ment ſo to you; but one 


my oen uen happy ſelf and pore; child, that are to be left be- 


hind; Vou have but oen wörld now to care for, I pray God 


fitt you for that; but I have too bodys and ſoles to take care 
for, and a trubelſom wurld to ſhift in, which God noes that 


my ęaſe is very bad and noen to help me, nor ſo much as to 


pety my deplorabel condiſhon that I am left in; but I hop 
that my los will be youre eternal gane, and that we ſhall met 
again in a hevenly kingdom, whete ſorres ſhall be whipt awea, 
for one day in heven is better than a thouſand. 1 
"EF V “ My 


ther is mercy creafed, ther is mercy found in the midſt of 
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« My love, they ſent me word from the Marſhalſe, that 
they had ſent the things laſt nite to you. If J able to come 
| to-morrow I will to ſee you, it being the 3 of March. My 
dere life and ſole, hevens bles you, and angils gard you nite | 
and day; from your poor uenhappy wife, 


6 Charyr-Garden, Ooh Elmo WILLIAMS. 
March "Sg : | 1 | 


Nicholas Williams had wrote under the faid letter. 


1 am in haavinef u many eribulations; 0 Lord re- 


.ceive me into that place of reſt where all tears ſhall be wiped 
away from mine eyes; where there ſhall be no more death, £74 


nor ſorrow, nor crying, nor pain. 
I am here in a ſtate of baniſnment and abſence from: the 
Lord; O take me where I ſhall for ever behold thy face, and 


| follow the Lamb whereſoever he goeth. 


I have fought the good fight, T have kept the faith, I have 


' finiſhed my courſe ; Deneeforth there i ls 3 laid: up for me a | crown 
2 righteouſneſs, WS. 


433% £ N. Walrus 


WiLLrans' s Anſwer to the : above LerrzR. . 


My dear Life, 


| 3 1 Received yours, HY am heartily ſorry to find that you 


are out of order; your giving yourſelf ſo much trouble 


on my account, makes me very uneaſy: my dear ſouh, I 


would have you know, that D g is as guilty as I am. 


I am informed he tells the world that I brought him to this 


place, he is a lyar and a villain for ſaying ſo, for it was his 
countryman Senett that brought him here, and Senett will 


declare at the day of his death, that he, and his black-guard 


crew, were the ſole cauſe of my misfortunes. I ſuppoſe he 


has laid me out in a fine manner, becauſe I cannot anſwer for 
myſelf: if he comes to you again, aſk for the chequin that I 


lent him at Leghorn, where I have filled his belly, when he 


had not a ſouſe in his pocket. His telling you that I ſhall 


die a Roman Catholick, is like the reſt. of his villainies : but 


my dear life, e a woman of more ſenfe than to 2 
* 8 3 5 % >/ % — 91 Q 
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fo ſcandalous a fellow as he is, and I would not have you grieve 
' about e | | 
I ſhall leave ſome papers, with regard to my tranſactions, 
behind me, and ſhall take pleaſure in death. I acknowledge 
I have been guilty of many ſins, but I hope and truſt God will 
forgive me. My dear, I ſhall have no more concern upon 
me the day when I ſhall die, than I have now; for what is 
death? *Tis a debt which every one muſt pay: all that grieves 
me, is the thoughts of leaving you behind me in ſo bad a con- 
dition, and without to help you: the great God I hape will 
be a huſband to you, and a father to my poor child. 
And, my dear ſoul, with regard to your future behaviour, 
tis my earneſt deſire that you would look before you leaps 
you know | never uſed you ill, nor was unkind to you, any 
further than words, and thoſe but now and then, you know 
we never had many: but for God's ſake take care of  your- 
ſelf and my child; for if you do not, if after my death I can 
be ſenſible you are not, it would interrupt my reſt, and diſturb 
me much. = ER | Hh. TER 
Pray be kind to my child, and let not the reflections that 
may be caſt upon you be regarded by you. Let the world 
ſay of you as they pleaſe, I hope God will provide. for you 
and my dear babe. Pray come on Sunday, and take your laſt 
farewell of me. Pray keep a good heart, and be o compa- - 
nion of that naſty thing Daviſon's wife. I have good mind 
not to give her the book; captain A ſtopped half a 
crown from me for it. | 8 | 
el beg you'd make yourſelf 
from, . | 


aſy, which is all at preſent 


ée Your dying huſband, : 


ce N. WIILIAIISs. 


\ 


„T have a good mind to write to brother Hall.” 


3 EDWARD' JOHNSON, , for Monpzz. 


IS Monday Morning, March 14. Execution Day. 


IS a diſmal ſcene that's before me. Methinks J live in 

tzis cell calmly and undiſturhed! methinks J could paſs 
my time here in eaſe and melancholy ! men ſay, and I know, 
that the world is full of trouble; but here, why could not L 


be content? While many eat the bread of carefulneſs, I have 


learned to be ſolicitous for nothing, ſo could live at eaſe. 


But ſtop, —conſider, this muſt end, the day is come, when 


all muſt ceaſe, and J myſelf ſhall be no more. —I am indeed 
now in health and vigour, but I muſt die. Oh dreadful thought! 
butler me think a little, many men were well laſt month, who 
are'now- in another world—I am made like them, and ſub- 
je&'to the ſame diſeaſes and diſorders that brought them to 
the houſe appointed for all living, Þ 8 
Since it is ſo, ſince at laſt T muſt ſubmit to the ſtroke of 
death, why ſhould I trouble myſelf that it overtakes me a 
few days ſooner than perhaps it might have done? The cer- 


tain knowledge of the time when I muſt' die may have 


been uſeful to me, by putting me on a ſpeedy preparation 


for it. 8 N | | | 
The ſew minutes I have to ſtay in this private cell, let me 


$1 uſe to the beſt purpoſe. I have no more years to propoſe to 


myſelf the enjoyment of; but was I free from, this diſtreſs, 


and theſe melancholy- circumſtances, - what then? Why, I 
might promiſe myſelf many days. —My father at my age per- 
haps did the ſame; yet he is gone, and what are all thoſe 


years to him now? They are vaniſhed with him, and gone 


for ever. To look forward on 20 years, tis a long proſpect; 


but to look back on the ſame when they are paſt, will ſhew 


the miſtake, and will convince me of their brevity. The 
years that are to come will be no longer than the. years that 
are paſt, and death. muſt inevitably conclude all. ” 


What then is all the-grandeur of this world! Death puts an 
end to it all; tho' by a life of care and toil, I might have 


heaped up riches; yet the time would come when. I muſt have 

been torn from them; they muſt have paſſed to others; it 

would at that time appear to me that IJ had been labouring to 
make another man rich, and would it. not be a ſad reflection 

(if it ſhould be ſo) that I have toiled and ſpent my time to be 

damned for another's temporal advantage; and J muſt endure 

eternal torments for perhaps I know not who. Tho' this is 
not exactlv my preſent caſe, yet I have coveted too much what 

> he © men 
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men call the good things of this life. This world has had my 
heart, and now I am requited: O vain bewitching pleaſure! 
when I was ſo eager in the purſuit of you, how little did 1 
think of this dreadful—dreadful hour! how little of this 
fear of bell which now depreſſes my ſpirits, and embitters 
all my thoughts. O! this is indeed a ſad and dreadful hour, 
in which an end muſt be put to life, and the ſorrows of eter- 
nity muſt begin. What fears and horrors fill my guilty mind?! 
1 ſhall die but once, but oh ! there is no returning back from 
the tribunal of an almighty God to amend my former life; 
nor ſhall I ever have an opportunity to make amends for thoſe 
crimes that are the occaſion of my doom; Ot could that be 
obtained, the folly of a careleſs life would be more excuſable; 
but, once dead, and I am loft or ſaved for ever! was it 
worth my while to exchange eternal happineſs for a few vears 
enjoyment ! my blood chills ! my ſpirits ſhudder ! my candle 
burns dim! I am frighted at what is before me! I muſt ven- 
ture into the chambers of death: and ſince I have ſome few 
minutes to ſpare, let me reconcile myſelf to death, and let me 
converſe a little with the dead ; by this means the thoughts of 
death may be made ſweet : and if I-am prepared its approach 
will be welcome. I bid the world adieu, and need perplex 
myfelf no more about my hours of life, e BOOK 


NICH. WILLIAMS. 


The following was the Account WilLtams gave of himſelf, the 
1 Day before he wos executed. OP 
JN the year 1736, in the month of September I departed 
from London, in the ſhip Joſeph, Captain Joſeph At- 
kinſon bound for Cadiz. From thence we proceeded to Mar- 
ſeilles, where J had ſome words with Captain Atkinſon, about 
ſomething to be done in the ſhip; I, having been maſter of 
a ſhip but the voyage before, reſented it, and left him to 
go on board the Dove brig, Captain Hawes, at Marſeilles, 
who was bound for Leghorn, Meſſina and Ancona; at Leg-. 
horn we took in our loading for Meflina, but before we ſailed, 


- J i 


I met with one D g, whom I had not ſeen for many 


yours He told me he had quarrelled with his captain and 
bad left him, and afked me to help him to a birth; 1 ſaid 
J could not do it at preſent, but Senett coming up to us, I 
| faid this is a fine cargo we haye got, I wih it was ours; 
1 k | Le . cannot 
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cannot we contrive to make away with it, ſays he; how 
can that = ſays I? he ſaid he would bring it about very 
well; we will take the ſhip, and put the captain aſhore on 
the iſland of Gallieto, and we would give' him the worth 


of the ſhip, and what effects he had of his own on board. 
g; what ſignifies it, the cargo be- 


Damn it, ſays D 
Jongs to Jews, and it is no ſin to wrong them. So by their 
perſuaſions I came into the agreement, and we did intend 


to carry off the cargo, but D -g ſaid, he would _ 


none to tell ſtories after them, let us make away with 
to which I would not conſent. About three days after Ivy 
he brought on board Butler, O*Bryan, and O' Mara: 
O' Mara was a popiſh prieſt, but being excommunicated for 
getting a baſtard. he turned ſailor. 

Johnſon and Derrick were to kill the boy Walker; ; and 
that night they put their deſign in execution. I ſaw Johnſon 
come up the companion with the knife in his hand, but did 


not know what he had been doing. When he was upon 
deck, D—— it ſays he, let us heave up; by whoſe order 


ſays I; d—n you, by mine, ſays he. Then I imagined 
ſomething was done. So when the anchor was to be heaved, 
the boy went down for hisſhoes, and found his maſter dead : he 
came running up and told me of it: Lord, fays I, who has 
done it? Johnſon replied, G—d -d——n bim, I have done it, 
And by G—d I'll kill you too. One thing I forgot: O'Mara, 


after the captain was killed, got a handſpike, and went into 


the captain's cabin, and wks his eſcrutore all to ſhivers to 


ſee what monez, &c. was there. Johnſon this day declared 


to me, that when they had got the veſſel out to ſea, my turn 


was to have been next; and in order to ſecure the whole to 


themſelves, 1 was not to have lived forty- eight hour s. 
He acknowledged his ſentence was moſt juſt, and that 
the puniſhment. of his iniquity. was infinitely leſs than what 

be deſerved. He ſincerely repented of all his fins, eſpecially 

that execrable fin of murder; and hat He tied 4 in 2257 with 
| all the world. IS 

Edward Johnſon, e indy years of age, born in 

Rotherhith, of boneſt parents, his father an Engliſhman, and 

his mother an Iriſhwoman ; having buſineſs in Ireland, they 

went to Dublin, when Edward: was very young, and gave 


him good education at ſchool in reading, Writing, and aritbh- 


medtic, for buſineſs, and inſtructed him in the chriſtian re- 


ligion; ; when of age they put him to ſea, and be ſerved his 
time boneſtly. He went many voyages from Dublin, Lon- 


t and other places, and was Jometimes in king's ſhips, 


and | 
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and having been over . moſt part of the world, and ſtill in 
ſtation of a private ſailor, and during all that time he was 
honeſt and retained a good character. N 
Hie had been in the Spaniſh ſervice, and had made voyages 
for ſome time in the Mediterranean, when at Leghorn, 
| he accidentally met with Captain Hawes, who at that time 


wanted hands, and engaged Johnſon among the other perſons, 
to carry the ſhip home for England. He was one of them 
who loaded the ſhip with a very confiderable cargo; upon 
which it ſeems, being of a wicked and cruel diſpoſition, he 
fixed too covetous an eye. | | 1 

He confeſſed his having committed that villainous and 
barbarous murder in the manner as above-mentioned, with 


his own claſp-knife, which one of the witneſſes ſwore he 


had ſtolen from a Frenchman a few days before ——Af- 
ter this he was in the greateſt confuſion, diforder, and deſ- 
pair imaginable, and would, to have prevented a diſcovery, 
have killed the boy Walker, if Providence had not favoured 
Him in ſwimming with great difficulty to the Italian ſettee, 
upon which all the rogues were diſcovered and taken. He 
told alſo that Mr. Williams was the chief man in laying 


and contriving the whole plot, which was communicated to 
him, and to which he conſented, as ſoon as he entered the 
ſhip, taking upon himſelf villainouſly to Kill the captain, 


which reſolution he executed that evening, being the ſeventh 


of September laſt, upon the inſtigation of the other con- 
ſpirators, three or four of whom with Senett following him 
down to the cabin, when he committed that direful and 


tragical fact, and if we may believe bim, ſome of the evi- 
dences were allo there. The captain never ſpoke a word 
more, but fetched a deep ſigh, and groan or two, and ex- 
pired immediately, the blood guſhing out, as O' Mara one of 
the witneſſes declared, as liquor out of the bung-hole of a 
MEd oy ne 5 

I aſked him what they intended to do? He anſwered, they 
were to go for Sancta Cruz in South Barbary, and there to ſell 
off: to the Mgoriſh merchants the cargo, which was very rich, 
being as he alledged, five thouſand pounds value, and then to 


4 . 


At the time the murder was committed, he faid he did 


not believe that Mr. Williams knew of its being intended to 


be done that night, and that he, Williams, himſelf was not 


for killing him, but for ſetting N ſhore on a deſolate 
e 


iſland off the coaſt of Africa, Gallieto, with ſome 
proviſions, and ſome of the reſt were of the ſame opinion 
5 9 FVV Ever 
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Ever fince the bloody and moſt cruel murder, he never had 


the leaſt peace of mind, but had always the idea of the de- 


ceaſed unfortunate gentleman in his head. 


” 


of bis life, and in peace with all men. | 
Laurence Senett, near twenty-four years of age, born in 
the county of Wexford, in the kingdom of Ireland, of ho- 
- neſt parents, who educated him at ſchool to read, write, and 
caſt accompts, in order to fit him for buſineſs, and had him 
iünſtructed in the chriſtian religion, according to the popiſh 
way. When of age he was bred to the ſea, and ſerved his 
time honeſtly in Dublin. : 5 | 

When his apprenticeſhip was expired, he went to ſea 
in divers ſhips from Ireland, and ſometimes from England, 


and had failed to many parts of the world; was honeſt in his 


es and of a good character with every body he had to 
He met with Captain Hawes at Leghorn, and was hired as 
one of. the men to load the ſhip, and carry her home for 
England, and was one of the firſt men to whom Mr. Wil- 
11 communicated the deſign of a revolt and carrying away 
Hle denied his ſigning the articles to be mate of the ſhip 
after the captain was murdered, or that he ever conſented to 


tze murder; and ſaid, while the fact was committing, he 


was ſleeping in the forecaſtle, and knew nothing of it till 


he was awakened by the noiſe which was made upon that 


ſad diſaſter. He ſaid it was not he that cut the cable, 


but that he helped to work the ſhip when they attempted | 
to ſail, though they, were hindered for want of wind, he 
ſaid he was obliged thereto for fear of Fog, murdered. He 


_ £onfeſſed his being in the plot, and that he was too active 
therein, to his great grief and ſorrow, for which he begged 
pardon of God and- man, and had nothing to. ſay in his 


vindication. Although he had good friends, none of them, 


— oe young man two or three times, came to viſit 
im. He appeared to be a ſenſible young man, and might 
| N done well enough in his own way, had he not fallen 


into the worſt of company. He was tenacious of the Romiſh 


© _ errors, holding firm to the prejudices he had imbibed from his 


- infancy. Some few days before Johnſon died, a gentleman 


ame to.ſee him,” alledging he was tranſported ſeven pears 
ago; he denied it, and when I. aſked him the queſtion, 
he ſaid he was never before judge nor jury in his life, but up- 
on this unfortunate accident. W 

N 1 5 Johnſon 


7 % 


He died in the faith of Chriſt, penitent for all the offences | 


1 &- 
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- 'Jobnſon being confronted with Mr. Williams and Lau- 
rence Senett, before another reverend clergyman and me, 
accuſed them of bringing him into this barbarous conſpi- 
racy; Williams denied nothing, Senett only ſaid, Did I ad- 
viſe you to murder the captain? It was urged to him by the 

_ clergyman, that murder ſcarce ever failed of following upon 
ſuch a cruel conſpiracy : this he owned, and had no more to 
fy for himſelf _ a „ 
He behaved modeſtly and quietly, and was ſometimes atten- 
tive to the ſermon : he was penitent for all the offences of his 
life, particularly this grievous fin for which he ſuffered, and 

died in peace with all the world. eh te 3 Gs 


* 


|, They were executed at Execution- Dock, on Monday, 
March 14, 1737. „ 2 


Alfter they had hung a proper time, their bodies were 
put into irons, and carried down the river, in order ts be 
hung in chains at the following places, viz. Williams at 
Half way- Tree, and Johnſon and Senett at a place called Trip- 


— 
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THOMAS CAR and ELIZABETH ADAMS for a Rob- 


BERY, Sept. 10, 1737 


? T HOMAS CAR, of London, gentleman, and Eliza- 
..* beth Adams, of London, ſpinſter, were: indifted for aſ- 
faulting William Quarrington, in the houſe of Mary. Pre- 
voſt, widow, in the pariſh of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, 
putting him in corporal fear and danger of bis life, and 
taking from him a gold ring, ſet with five diamonds, value 
ſix pounds, ninety-three guineas, and eight ſhillings in filver, 
CIS. ES ce ee 
+  JFilliam Quarrington. On the ninth of September I went 
bo dhe Bank, and received a hundred pounds, and after call 
ing at ſeveral places, I went to Mr. Daxon, who lives in 
 Fore-ſtreet, by Cripplegate; with him I. went to the Three 
Mariners, in the ſame ftreet, and ſtaid there till about five or 
ſix in the evening. Then 5 went into Southwark, to ſpeak 
| . e „ 


4 
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to a friend; he was not at home, ſo I waited till about nine 
for his coming in. Then I came over the bridge, in order 
to go home, and as J paſſed up Fleet-ſtreet, by Temple - Bar, 
JI met a common woman in the ftreet, not the woman at 
the Bar, and ſhe aſked me to give her a glaſs of wine: 1 


conſented, and we went to the Angel and Crown, the cor- 


ner of Shire-Lane, cloſe by Temple-Bar. The drawer ſhewed 
us into a room, up one pair of ſtairs, and a bottle of red 
port being brought us, he departed. We ſat together about 


half an hour, and then the drawer came into the room, and 


told me, he had peeped through the key-hole, and that the 
woman was picking my pocket. I found there had been a 


telling me he knew her to be pick-pockst, I was a little un- 
eaſy. He infiſted upon it, that he had ſeen her pick my 
pocket, though I was very ſure ſhe had not. Then hedefired 
to know, if I had any money about me, and wiſhed I would 
tell it over, to ſee if I had loſt any. At his requeſt, I was fo 
fooliſh and ignorant, as to tell ninety-three guineas, and about 
twenty ſhillings over, before the drawer and the woman; and 


Pique or a quarrel between the woman 5 b 3 but upon his 
d 


1 told them | had loſt nothing. Notwithſtanding this, words 
aroſe between the drawer and the woman, and he turned her 


down ſtairs. She was no ſooner gone, but the drawer re- 
turned into the room, with Mrs. Prevoſt, and the priſoner, 
Elizabeth Adams; and Mrs. Adams deſired me to ſtay in the 
houſe, till the woman was quite gone; and told me, it was a 
happy thing that I had loſt none of my money; for the 
woman that came with me was a common ſtreet- walker, and 


a ſtrumpet of the town. Three or four minutes after this, I 


went down ſtairs, intending to go home; but as I was going 
away, the priſoner, Car, ſtood at the kitchen - door, and 
beckoned to me. I went to him, and he told me, Sir, you 


was with a common ſtrumpet and pick- pocket; and he deſired 
to know, whether I had loſt any money; telling me; if I 


had, the gentlewoman of the houſe would come into ſcandal, 
and would be blamed. He'appearing like a gentleman, with 


Aa filver-laced waiftcoat, I thought he would uſe me like a 


* gentleman; ſo at his requeſt, I went into the kitchen. There 
were he, Mr. Car, the priſoner, Adams, Mrs. Prevoſt, the 
two drawers, and another man and a woman, all in the kitchen; 
three wemen and four men in all, heſides myſelf. They de- 

ſired me to do it, and I did tell out the money which | bad 
told over before, and informed them, I had loft nothing. Mr. 

Car faid, be was very glad J had not, and called for a bottle of 
* | "= * 2. Did 


* 
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D. Did you know him before? . 


Duarrington. No, I never ſaw him before in my life, but 


It was at his requeſt, that I told over my money in the kitch- 


en, and he inſiſted upon treating me, telling me, it ſhould not 
be at my expence. I (thinking myſelf very ſafe) ſat down, 
and drank part of his bottle of wine, and, when that bottle 


was out, I called for another, in anſwer to Mr. Car's bot- 
tle, When this bottle was drank out, we had another, and 
he and J were to club our ſhilling 'a-piece for it. Twas at 


Mr. Car's requeſt that I ſtaid all this while: for he told me, 


it would be dangerous for me to go out, before the woman 
was quite gone 
me, to rob me, or knock me down, or carry me away to 


ſhe might, he ſaid, ſet ſome body upon 


another houſe ; therefore he defired me to ftay : though the 


woman was out of the houſe, yet (he faid) ſhe might ſtand 


about the door, to watch for my coming out. It was between 
one and two o'clock when the third bottle was out: then he 
told me, he thought it too Jate for me to go home, and that 


J might ſtay there all night, aſſuring me, I ſhould be very 
ſafe. On his perſuading me, and telling me how dangerous 


it would be for me, with a charge of money about me, to go 
out at that time of night, I agreed to ſtay, and Mr. Car told 


me, he would himſelf ſee me up ſtairs, and ſafe in bed; the 


reſt of the company ſaid, they would all ſee me ſafe in bed; 


ſo all thoſe, who were in the kitchen, went up ſtairs with 


me. There were the two drawers, Mr. Car, Mrs. Prevoſt, 


Mrs. Adams the priſoner, another man and woman,—they all 


went up with me. I paid my reckoning before I went up, 


preſent! 


and had the reſt of the money in my pocket. But I had nat 
been two minutes in the room, before Mr, Car ſeized me by 


the throat with his left hand, and having a caſe-knife in his 


right- hand, he ſwore he would. cut my throat if I made a 
noiſe. Seven people were then preſent, and they threw 
me down on the floor; ſome of them held my legs, and ſome 


my arms. Mr. Car with the aſſiſtance of the two drawers, 
threw me down, and when I lay on the floor, he ſwore ſeve- 


ral oaths, that if I made the leaſt reſiſtance or noiſe, he would 


cut my throat from ear to ear. Then he took my money out 
of my pocket, and my ring off my finger; the money he put 
into my hat, which lay on the floor: he took from me ninety- 


three guineas, and about eight or ten ſhillings in filver. Then 
they gave me liberty to ſit down on a chair, and I ſaw Car 
diſtribute my money to the people in the room. 


. Was Mrs. Prevoſt and Mrs. Adams (the priſoner) 
„ | Quarrington. 
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Quarrington. Yes: I was reſolved to cry out when they 
threw me down, but Mrs. Adams (the priſoner). ſtopped my 
mouth with an handkerchief, Mrs. Prevoſt held one of my 
legs, while Car took the money out of my pocket. After this, 
they ſaid, I feemed to be much ſuprized ; ſo Mr. Car or- 

dered the drawer to go down for a couple of bottles of wine. 

When the wine came up, they filled a glaſs, which J believe 

was a full pint glaſs; and with bitter oaths and imprecations, 
they forced me to drink it off. Then they filled another, and 
made me drink that. And a third was fill-d, which I drank 

half off, and then could not get down any more. Two glaſſes 
and a half they forced me to drink — (the two firſt of which 
were filled up to the brim) then I told them, if they killed 
me, I could not drink any more; upon which they undreſſed 
me, and forced me into bed, and left me, ſwearing, That if 

1 made the leaſt noife, they would come and cut my throat, 

to prevent my telling tales. Theſe (as near as I can remem- 


\ 


ber) are the very words they made uſe 6f. 


1 hay very uneaſy till about nine or ten the next morning, 
' fearing, if I ſtirred, my life would be taken away; and then 
hearing people go backwards and forwards in the ſtreets, I 
ventured to dreſs myſelf; then I crept down ſtairs, and ftole 
out of the houſe unobſerved. I immediately went to Sir Wil- 
liam. Billers for a warrant for theſe people, but he not being 
in town, I returned as faſt as J could to the conſtable of the 
pariſh, and thought to have taken them up without a warrant; 


but he did not care to do that. Then remembering I had 


heard Car's name mentioned in the company, I enquired for 
one Car, an attorney, and a porter at the middle - Temple told 
me, there was one Car lived in Elm-Court. I found out his 
chambers, and aſked the young fellow that goes for his clerk, 
if Mr. Car was within? He ſaid, No. I aſked him, when 
he would be at home? He could not inform me. I enquired 
if he was out of town?' He could not tell whether he was 


or not. 


lated. 


One thing, my lord, L have forgot. Mr. Bird, Sir Wil. 
Hlam's clerk, adviſed me to go to Mr. Jones, thinking he 


Did you never ſee'the priſoner, Car, before? 7 
 Duarrington, Na nor Mrs. Adams neither; but I am 
fure they are the very. perſons that did what I have re- 


might aſſiſt me in getting my money again; and I went to 


his houſe, but he was not at home. I have no more to ſay, 


but I have ſworn the truth, and nothing but the truth. 


9. How were the priſoners apprehended ? 


2 Ruarrington, | 


li 


0 
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Quarrington. Mr. Car was apprehended firſt at his cham- 
bers, and he gave directions where we might find Adams and 
Prevoſt, but Prevoſt was fled; 

2: Were the directions right which he gave you? | f 
Quarrington. I did not go with the conſtable to find them. 
He and Mr, Jones's man, upon Car's information, found out, 
and took Adams. ; 

Council, How long was you in company with the woman 
you firſt brought into the houſe ? * 

Quarrington. About half an hour. 

Council, Did you go e to this houſe ah you 
pick'd her up? 
Quarrington. Some words were otetn to be ſure, and 
then I went with her to this tavern, and was there with her 

about half an hour. | 
ouncil. You had been at the alehouſe before, and J ſup- 
3 had drank a good many pots of beer; how much might 
you have drank before you come to the Angel? 

Quarrington. About three pints of beer to my own ſhare, 
I believe. 

Council. But then you ſay, you had A bottle of wine with 


the firſt woman. 


Nuarringtoon. Yes, but I did not drink one glaſs” of it. 
In ſuch houſes, tis uſual to call for ſomething. I drank none 
of the wine: and as for the woman, I know —_— of her, 
wi further than by converſation. 

Council. But you drank liberally below airs ? ; 

Quarrington. No, 1 did not Car treated me with 
a bottle. 

Council. And you ee called for another = then 
there was a third, and a fourth. 

_ Buarrington. No, Sir, there was no more than the third, 
* that we joined for. | 

Council. Was you ſober? HOY 

W I can't ſay Pn ſober, nor was I fo far in 
liquor, but I knew every thing that paſſed. 

Council. Then was you half ſeas over r? 

Quarrington. Ves, as you call it. | 

Council. So after you had drank this wine, they: all of 
them waited upon you to bed ? 

TI They did fo, fir: and when 11 90 had got me 
up ſtairs, they robbed me. 723 

Council. And will you ſtand to that, fir?! | | 

Quarrington. | Yes: as I am on my oath InO the . 
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God, I ſay nothing that is untrue. I have no intereſt in pro- 


ſecuting the priſoners. 
Council. I think you ſay, you crept, unobſerved out of the 


bouſe, the next morning ? 2575 
Quarrington. Ves, I ſaw Prevoſt act Adams in the kitch- 


en, but J run out of doors. 


Council. And did you alarm the neighbours when you got 


out? 


uarrington. I went to Sir William Billers as faſt as I 


could, but I did not ſpeak to the netghboars. .. I did- not well 
know which way to proceed. 


Council, Did not Mrs. Prevoſt and Mrs. Adams offer to 


ſtop you when you run out? 
Quarrington. No, I crept down nies, and run out di- 
realy to Sir William Billers. When I returned they were 
gone, and the doors were ſhut up. The houls 1 was ſhut up 
about half an hour after I got out. 

Council. Are you ſure of- that? | 

| Ruarrington. I will not ſwear exactly to the time; but it 
was ſhutup in the time of my going to, and returning from 
Sir William's and Mr. Jones's. 
Council. What account did you give to Mrs. Jones? 
Quarrington. I was not very particular in my account to 


Her, nor did I mention Mr. Car's name to her. Wan bank. 


| fied my mentioning the particulars to a woman? 

Jury. We delire his lordſhip would pleaſe. to aſk the 
queſtions that are proper, and that the man / may not be 
Interrupted. 

Car. When the woman you picked up was turned down 
ſtairs, and you followed, you ſay I beckoned to you. ps 
in what poſition was I when you ſaw me? 

Quarrington. He was ſtanding at the kitchen door, and he 
beckoned me in. 

Car. Who did you ſee in my chambers beſides my 
derk? 

Quarrington. I * a woman waſhing a room, but 1 don't 
know who ſhe was. 

Car. What name did you go by that night ? 

Quarrington. I never mentioned what my name was. 

Car. What did you declare to my clerk, and to the wo- 


man you ſaw in my chambers? | 
Quarrington. | ſaid I had been 9 and then 1 went 


5 — ſtairs, and ſaid nothing further, I did not mention 
Mar had robbed me. . 
; T ; 5 ; | Ars 


you 
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Car. What declaration did you make to the conſtable that 


you went to firſt ? 
Quarrington. I told 5 what money I had been robbed 
of; I mentiened my rings and defired him to go to the houſe 
t 


and take up the people. I told him likewiſe, that I had faund 
out an attorney of the Temple, who was concerned. 
Car. What time-did you go to that conſtable ? 

Quarrington. The next day, about twelve at noon : and 
I told him, I had found where you might be taken; but as 
the conſtable did not approve of taking you without a war- 
rant, I did not then tell him the whole of the ſtory. 

Car. What did my man ſay, when you came to take 
me? 

Quarrington. I aſked him if you was within? He did 
not ſpeak in a minute or two, ſeeing a conſtable ; but you 
happened to open a door in another room, I perceived you, 
and ſaid, There's the man that robbed me; you was frighted, 
as your conſcience Wen eee knew it to be 
too true. 

Car. Did not you go into the kitchen when you came 
down in the morning ? 

uarrinzton. No; I ſaw Prevoſt and Adams in the kit- 


chen, but I did not ſpeak to them. 
Car. And did you ſee. REY: but Prevoſt and Adams in 
the kitchen ? 

Quarrington. Ves, another woman that was there the 
night before, and ſhe was in out, —or was very ſorrowful 
about ſomething. 

Priſoner Ad ums. Did not you come into the kirchen for 
your hat and cane ? | 

Duarrington, No, nor did I ſpeak to you or any one 
elſe. 

Car. Why did not you call out of the windows? 
Quarrington. I was frighted with your threats and the 

drawer's, and I thought, if I ſtirred, I ſhould have my throat 
cut.—1 durſt not ſtir. 

Did you ſleep any part of the night? 
uarrington. I believe I flept about half an hour. 

Car. Did you eat nothing in the kitchen that night? 

Quarrington. Ves, ſome Nie lamb, and I cut my finger 
I remember ; and I remember that you called Mrs, Adams, 
your dear Betſy, and ſhe called you, her dear Tommy. 


Adams. Did not-the woman you brought. in, rod | you of * 


15 guineas and a half? | 
Quarrington. No, ſhe robbed me of nothing, 
© 20 | AN 


Adams, : 


he denies them all. 
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Adams. Did not- you offer to ſpend a guinea. in the = 


no, and to give the drawers money for taking care of 
you | | « \ | . R 3 ; „ 
Quarrington. I did give the drawer a ſhilling, that 


Was ſo officious as to tell me the woman was picking my 


Adams. Was not you ſo drunk, that the drawer carried 


Fou up ſtairs upon his back? 


Quurringien. No, I walked up myſelf, nobody affified 
Adams. It ſignifies nothing to aſk him any more queſtions, 


Car. Why did you not indict Mrs. Prevoſt, and the 


drawers - | 


 Drarrington. Becauſe I was told, that it ſignified nothing 
to indict them, unleſs they had been in cuſtody. 15 
Car. Did you give the ſame account in your information, 


that you have done now? 


Quarrington. The truth will never err: I think J gave 
the ſame account in that, as I have done noc. 
_ William Stamper. I ſettled an affair with the proſecutor a 
night, or a night or two, before he was robbed, and he in- 
vited me to come and dine with him the next Sunday; I went, 


and he told me he had met with a great misfortune, and con- 


feſſed he had picked up a woman, and had carried her to the 
Angel. He told me that ſhe was ſoon turned out of the houſe, 
but that be had been robbed by ſeveral people, mentioning no 


names. I told him, That Angel was the worſt Angel within 


the walls of the city, except the Angel in Biſhopſgate-Street, 


they are both Angels. He informed me, that he had loſt 


ninety-three guineas, and a diamond ring worth 81. | 
2. Did he ſay he was robbed by the firſt woman? 
Stamper. No, he ſaid the was turned out of the houſe, 
becauſe ſhe was not one of mother Prevoſt's does, He gave 
me no account then of the robbery, but afterwards he 
digeſted every thing into an affidavit before Sir Wilham 
Billers. On the Monday after the robbery, he came and told 
me that one Car, of the Temple, was one of the perſons that 


had robbed him. I ſaid, I remembeted a perſon of that name, 
_ Whom I knew ſome years ago; and when Car was brought 


to Alderman Billers's office, my curioſity led me to go to ſee 


him. T found Him telling the ſtory to Mr. Bird, and that it was 


the ſame perſon that I had formerly known in Bridges-vtreet- 
The priſoner Car knew me, and told me, that the proſecu- 


tor, diſguiſed in liquor, bronght a woman into the Angel, 


whom 


5 
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_ be knew to be a common pick-picket; that ſhe was turned i 
of dut of the houſe, and that he, Car himſelf, bid him examine . 
| his pockets; upon which the proſecutor (he ſaid) pulled out 1 
at ninety - three guineas. Car told me, he ſaw the ninety- three 200 
* | guineas, and that the proſecutor. returned him many thanks 1 
for his care, and deſired him to accept of a bottle of wine, 8 
ed which he did; and then (he ſaid) they had another, which iff 
made the proſecutor ſo drunk, that he was carried upon a H 
0. young fellow's ſnoulders to bed. This was the ſtory that Car 8 
told me at Sir William Billers's office. 1 Va 
Sg Q. Do you know the proſecutor? „ | ſt 
:  Sramper, I have known him a year: during which time, i p 
IE I never heard any harm of him. He lives upon his means; 1 
| having married a woman of ſame fortune. 1 
8 | Francis Lane, conſtable, He gave exactly the ſame ac- 34 
| | count with Mr. Stamper ; that Mr. Car owned he called the 1 
n, proſecutor into the kitchen, that he adviſed him to tell his 3 
5 money over, and that he ſaw him pull out eighty guineas N 14 
* which were laid on the table, and thirteen guineas ke kept in i 
| his hand. e 8 MS 
Car. Did not J order my laundreſs to go with you to the 
__— plwkace where Mrs. Adams might be found? „ 
t, Quarrington. Ves, and ſhe went with us, and enquired 
1 for her. When ſhe appeared we took her, and ſhe immedi- 
e ately cried out, ——Oh |! you are a baſe jade for detecting me. 
27 No one knew where to find me but you. 
* Adams, to the conſtable. Did not you leave me in the | 
3 5 r while you went into a cook's ſhop for à dram of 4 
5 gin! 95 N | — 5 
5 Conſtable. No, my lord, ſhe was never out of my fight: 14 
nor did I go any where for a dram of gin. e A 
| Car. Might not I have eſcaped? | | EY $ 
s Conſtalle. No, I believe not; I took care that you ſhould 1 
i e ont inf 8 5 . 
— Adams. My lord, I don't ſee that tis to any purpoſe to 
n | aſk them any more queſtions, when they deny all. —_ 
d Mr. Deveil. Some few days ago, I cannot exactly recol- 
it lect the time, —Mr. Quarrington applied to me for a warrant 
7 do take up the perſons that are untaken; and he told me this 
it ſtory exactly agreeable to the evidence he has now given. 1 
+» have known him and his parents a great while; I never heard 


any harm of him in my life; I believe him to be an honeſt 
man, and. have heard he has married a woman of good for- 
tune, but his life and converſation ſince his marriage I know 


very little off. 305 en e 
y — 1 N Mr. 
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Mr. Car. Mrs. Prevoſt is the widow of one Prevoſt, who 
. was maſter of the _ ſeal office, in the King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, and thought my acquaintance with her not 
_ degrading. I did buſineſs for her as an attorney, and was 
ſpoke to by Mr. Stevens, an officer, to attend her this night: 
Mr. Salt can inform the court what my buſineſs was, and he 
likewiſe knows the reaſon of my being in the kitchen that 
very night. I ſhall prove that I was at home, and in bed in 
my chambers in the Temple, by one o'clock, before the 
Temple watchmen went one o'clock. I will prove, that next 
morning Mrs. Prevoſt ſent for me, and that I met Mr. Salt 
afterwards at Hicks's Hall ; that the proſecutor told my clerk 
bow he was robbed, and promiſed to reward him if he would 
help him to find out the people out of the houſe. I was an- 
gry when J heard the proſecutor had been to enquire for me, 
that they did not aſk him where he lived. On the 12th of 
September, one John Andrews, a joiner, or a carpenter,— 
a man of evil fame, — the man that made Rudkiris's will, he 
came to, and told me, that a ſchoolfellow of his had been 
robbed of ninety-three guineas at the Angel, and if I did not 
find out the perfons before the money was all ſpent, the man 
would ſwear the robbery againſt me; he ſaid I muſt come 
down the whole, or the beſt part of the money. I told him, 
J would endeavour to find out Mrs. Prevoſt and the drawers, 
but the people had carried off all their goods, and were gone 
off. The man told me, if I had no money, I had good books, 
.and muſt make money of them. I never kept out of the 
tvay upon this account. I was ſent for to Hampſtead” upon 
| buſineſs, but I refuſed to go, becauſe it ſhould not be ſuſpected 
Oo I Septoatof thenrayy tle mig gn ooh ay 
TH Monday after the robbery, two gentlemen. came from 


Greenwich, where I live in as much. reputation as any man 


that practiſc 
them I was 


"The Wedneſday Ollowing this, Andrews came again, and 
1 aſked him to let me de the gentleman; he ſaid, No, I ſhould 
not. I told him I would "advertiſe the people, and endeavour 
to take them up: but he to. d me that would ſignify nothing, 
and immediately he took a ſheet of paper, and fell to writing, 
This deponent maketh oath, without ſetting down any 
name; _ and what he then wrote was very different from what 
the profecutor has faid now. It is very unlikely I ſhould be 
concerned with Mrs. Prevoſt and Mrs. Adams, and two Iriſh 
drawers, in executing a robbery. I was fo far from _ 


- 


the law in the whole place, and when I told 
be ſworn into a robbery, they laughed at 


Ma ro (0 „ 
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the proſecutor into the. kitchen, that I ſat with my leg up 
in a chair when he came in, and told us, he did not know 

how to make us all amends, for coming into ſo honefl a 
houſe. | : 9 5 s 


[ 


Mr, Thomas Stevens depoſed, That he informed Mr. 
Car that Mrs. Prevoſt deſired him to call upon her for in- 
ſtructions, in order to his being employed in defending her at 
Hicks's-Hall; an information being there lodged againſt her, 
for keeping a diſorderly houſe. | 7 | 1 
Mr. Salt depoſed, That he was concerned in the proſecution 
of Mrs. Prevoſt, for keeping a diſorderly houſe, and that Mr. 
Car appeared in her defence, and he ſeemed not tò be under 
any concern 5 | EP; 
C. Mr. Car is not to be tried by his looks, but by his 
actions. | | : = g 

John Craſter. Mr. Salt ſerved me with a ſubpœna on 


Friday night, for me to appear at Hicks's-Hall againſt Mrs. 


Prevoſt. She ſent for me to her that night; and there 1 
found Mr. Car and Mrs. Prevoſt, with ſome other neigh- 
bours who wete ſubpozna'd with me on the ſame account. 


Mr. Car told us that we need not obey the ſubpoenas, for 


they were not legal ones. We left the houſe about twelve 


o' clock that night, and left Car behind us. There were Mr. 


Car, Mrs. Adams, and Mrs. Prevoſt, and one Mr. Spidel. 
1 did not ſee Quarrington there. * 8 


Robert Thomlinſon gave an account, that he was ſent 


by a woman from the Angel to fetch Mr. Car from his 
chambers, No. 4, in Elm-Court, in the Temple. That 


when he returned to the Angel, he ſaw the woman cry- 


ing; that ſhe bid him come again in two hours for his 
money, which he did, according to her orders, but found 
the doors all ſhut up, and that he never had any thing for his 


Charus Philligſon. I am clerk to Mr. Car. On Sa- 
turday the tenth of September, while my maſter was at 


Hicks's-Hall, attending Mrs. Prevoſt's affair, the proſe- 


cutor came to the chambers to enquire for Mr. Car. I told _ 


him he was not at home; he ſaid he came about a thing 
which would be of great advantage; but he would not leave 
his name nor his buſineſs : at laſt he ſaid he had been robbed 


at the Angel, by the people of the houſe, Upon this I called 


the laundreſs, and be told her the ſame. He did not charge 


Mr. Car, nor mention his name; he only in general charged ; 


the people of the, houſe, and delired to know if my maſter 


could give any intelligence of them, He told us likewiſe, 12 
| 1 ; N Ss when 
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when he came down in the morning, he acquainted them 
that he had been robbed, and that he went out in order to aſk 
advice of a friend, but when he returned, the houſe was ſhut 


up, and the people were fled. 
What time did your maſter come home that 


ni ht? 
55 . To the beſt of my Knowledge, it was be- 
fore the watchman went one. At that time he had a leg in ſo 
much hazard, that no man could think him capable of taking 
a man by the collar and robbing him. He had nine holes in 
his leg, and he could not walk up ſtairs without reſting. him 
ſelf. On Monday the twelfth of September, one Andrews 
came to the chambers to enquire for my maſter, and he told 
me he came about one Wilſon, and faid, it was a fad affair, 
and he was ſorry for Mr. Car, but this Wilſon was a ſchool- 
fellow of his, a particular friend, and had been robbed, and if 
my maſter did not compound and ſettle the Witair, it would be 
. ſworn upon him. 
L. How do you know this Andrews meant the proſecutor, 
| when he talked of 'Wilfon ? 
. Philligſon. Becauſe he mentioned the Angel, and I ſup- 
poſe there had not been two robberies committed there. 
Quarrington. My lord, if 1 may ſpeak, this Andrews L 
know nothing of; I never ſaw him in my life. 
Was this Andrews acquainted with your maſter ? 
Phillipfon he was concerned with him ſome time 280, in a 
diſtreſs that was made at Wapping. 
Mar tha Grainger, the laundreſs. I have Wees the 
day of the month, but 1 remember it was on Saturday, 
about half an hour after one, that the proſecutor came to en- 
Spire for my maſter ; he happened not to be at home.— 
he clerk afked him his buſinefs, and he informed us, that 
he had been in my. maſter's company at the Angel the night 
before, and after Mr. Car was gone, he was robbed of 
ninety-three guineas, and eleven ſhillings in filver, and of a 
ring which he valued at eight guineas. He did not ſay who 
robbed him, but he told us, that he lay there all night, 
and got up in the morning; that he came down ſtairs, and 
complained to the woman of the houſe that he was robbed, 
and then he ſaid be went out to adviſe with a friend; but 
when he returned, the houſe was ſhut up, and the people 
were all gone. He told us, he ſhould be glad if Mr. Car 
could give him any information of them, and where they 
were gone. He did not then pretend that my maſter was con- 


f cerned. I aſked him if he ſuſpected any — in — 
n 
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And he told us, No, he did not. I have looked. after Mr. 
Car's Chambers eight years. on | 
2. Are you married? | 
Grainger. No, I was hired to do his buſineſs. 
Car. What time was I a bed that night ? 
Grainger. Before the watchman came one o'clock. I. was 


not a bed when he came home; he ordered me to get him a 
clean ſhirt againſt morning. - At this time he was lame, and 


had nine holes in his legs. - 

C. But he could walk about. 1 

Grainger. Les, with his garters untied, and he could 
not get up two pair of ſtairs without reſting. My maſter 
was very angry, becauſe we did not aſk the proſecutor where 
he lived, and he told us, if he came again, he muſt ſee him. 
Accordingly, when he came again, my maſter was coming 
out of his ſtudy, upon which the proſecutor turned round, 


and brought in the conſtable, and ſaid, there is your pri- 


foner. | | 
Jane Lucas. JI was ſervant in the houſe when the robbery 
was committed ; I went to bed that night about twelve, and 


J left in the kitchen only my miſtreſs, the two priſoners, and 


'the two drawers, no ſoul elſe was there. 
- 2, Why, was not the proſecutor there ? 

Lucas, yes, the man that loſt his money. 
- ©. Mere not the drawers in the kitchen? 

Lucas. No, Edwards and Travers, that we called Nat, 
were about the houſe, but not in the kitchen, I heard no 
noiſe all night; but next morning, when I got up, I found 
the ſtreet · door a- jar, I imagined the drawers had forgot to ſhut 
it over night; I rung the bell to call them up, and my miſ- 


treſs was in bed, but ſhe called to me, to know the reaſon 
why Nat was not come down : I went up to ſee what was be- 
come of them, and I found. their bed made, and that they 
had not been in bed all night, I came down, and told Mrs. 
Prevoſt of this, and ſhe was affrighted, Lord, ſays ſhe, they 
have certainly killed the man; run and call Adams, and ſee 

if the man is ſafe. I went up, and found the proſecutor 

ſnoring in bed, then I ran immediately to Mrs. Prevoſt, and 
told her the man ſnored. Lord, ſays ſhe directly, we are all 


ruined, let me go and fee what I am about. The proſecutor 


8 came into the kitchen, and he cried, I am robbed 3 
1 am robbed ! three times in the kitchen, but he did not 
charge any body; and away he went. Mrs. Prevoſt being 


very timorous and fearful, ſhe went away too, becauſe ſhe 


did not know where to go nor what to do. Call Betty Adams, 


/.. x 
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ſays ſhe, and let her be gone too, till we ſee whether we are 
ſafe. + 


O. Was any one in the kicked beſide yourſelf when the 


man ſaid he was robbed three times ? 

Lucas. No, there was none but himſelf; for my miſ- 
freſs was doing her things up in the r was ſo af- 
frighted. | 

2. Why, did not you ſay, your miſtreſs was in bed? 

Lucas. _ Yes, Sir 


robbed | ? 
'* Lucas, While-we two were talking of it, he in bed; 
but ſhe got up. .——dhe laid in a little room behind the 


bar. 


; he was robbed, ſhe was in ſome confuſion, and was for pack» 
ing up her things to be gone? 


Lucas. Les, Sir. And indeed I tell the truth of 


e, I would not tell a lie to 


the thing, was it for KE—g G— 
damn my ſoul. 


What were the words ſhe made uſe of when me 


heard the man ſay he was robbed ? 


Lucas. I cannot tell whether ſhe heard the man ſay he was 


robbed or no. 
2. . you ſay ſhe cried out ſhe was ruined, and un- 


bs done ? 


Lucas. | Ves, . but that was before the man came down, 
and the bid me lock up the doors, till 1 Things were "put in 


order. . 
The . e Why, did not\the man come into 


the kitchen for his hat and cane ? And did he not . to me 
at the ſame time ? 


Lucas. 1 cannot ſwear whether Mrs. Adam was chere or 


not? 


C. You ſaid, there was none but you in the kitchen, © 


when the man came down ſtairs. 
Tucas. Sir, I was buſy a dreſſing my miſtreſs. [ was 
buſy with her in her 3 and the ſent me to call Mrs, 
Adams. 
C. To give her notice to go. off, was it not? 
dir. | 
Foſeph Allen. All I know of the matter is this, this crea- 
ture, Lucas, lived with me about fix months, and J believe 
her to be an honeſt, harmleſs creature. I ſent a porter to 


Mr. Car in — to let him know ſhe had lived Tas 
ow 


Why, ben did the man come down, md ſay he was | 


But, Shea the man came into the Aachen, and aid 


my 
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1 know Mr. Car, and hava.employed him, and paid him. 1 | 
know no harm of him, not I. | 
* Eliz. Briflow. I live over the way, ws ſel greens. On 
that Saturday morning, I think it was laſt Saturday was three 
weeks, I heard a great mourning, between eight and nine in 
the morning, and I heard a man fay, Oh! Oh! Oh! I am 
_ undone | what ſhall I do ? Give me my money and ring] 


and another voice faid, What would you have me do? I can 


do nothing till they come : then 1 loſt the voice, and pre- 
ſently the houſe was ſhut up. 
Dr. Lilly. I have known the priſoner Car ſome years, 
he was well born and educated, but I have had no great ac- 
quaintance with him. 1 thought him too well educated to 
have been guilty of ſuch a fact: I always thought him an honeſt 
man. 
Mrs. Jones. The gentleman that loſt his money, came 
to enquire for Mr. Jones, by Mr. Bird's directions. He 
ſaid he had been at the Angel the laſt night; and had been 
robbed. of ſeventy, guineas, ſome. ſilver, and his watch and 
ring. The woman of the houſe. he ſaid mou his money 
he named none elſe. | 
Car. ] deſire John Bandey may be called; 2b heard Quar- 


ae complaint. | 
undey. I know nothing of the matter, only. I heard 


Quarrington tell Mr. Gold, a conſtable, that. he had been, 


at the Angel, all night, I think, and Mr. Car, he ſaid, was 
up ſtairs with him. He came to Mr. Gold to take charge of 
him, for he ſaid that Car had robbed him of ninety- three 
guineas, eight or ten ſhillings in ſilver, and a diamond ring. 
Mr. Juſtice Poulſon, William Trigg, Joſeph White, Thomas 
Hitchings, James Alder, Andrew Thompſon, William and 
Peter Hack, Charles Bailey, Edward Mabert, and — — Par- 
doe, always took the priſoner Car to be an honeſt man, and ö 
never heard any thing like this of him before. , 
Adams. I have no witneſſes, for Mr. Mabſon told me the { 
matter was made up. | 
Bartholomew Smith. Mabſon, 1 Meter had told Mrs. | 
Adams that the affair would be made up, for I went to her in 
Newgate laſt Tueſday, and ſhe told me ſhe ſhould have no oc 
caſion to trouble her friends, for Mabſon had been with her. 
Mr. Quarrington was at the coffee-houſe with Mabſon, and 
Mabſon aſked him what be mo to do ? He N * 


c 


Ther Jury found both the Ne ard Death. 
| "Ty Te 
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The Ordinary of Newgate's Account. 


Mr. Thomas Car was deſcended from very honeſt parents, 
ſuch as had not only lived in affluence and reputation, but had 
made ſome figure in the world: his father dwelt in the pariſh 
of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, and his mother is ſtill living: 
He was well educated, and when fit for buſineſs, put to one 
Mr. Walker, in Princeis-Street, near Covent-Garden, a Scri- 

vener, or Notary Public, in the aforeſaid pariſh ; this, and 
his father's intereſt therein, procuref him the place of veſtry- 
clerk, which he poſſeſſed for ſome years, and might have lived - 
very handſomely thereu nmz. 
The firſt), and indeed the principal cauſe of his misfortunes, 
was a ſtrong inclination to a voluptuous life; if he would have 
been content with a moderate ſubſiſtence, his buſineſs would 
very well have afforded it, without his having recourſe to ir- 
regular practices; but having taken it into his head to live 
like a man of pleaſure, he was forced to ſtrike out of the or- 
inary road of buſineſs, to accompliſh his end. His firſt devi- 
ations from honeſty were in the buſineſs of the pariſh ; theſe 
were not found out immediately, and when they were diſco- 
vered, compaſſion to him, and reſpect to his relations, pre- 
ſerved him in that employment, till his conduct, which grew 
worſe and worſe, was at laft ſo bad, that he was removed from 
his office, whereupon he broke up houſe-keeping, and took 

chanwvers inthe Femple. 4 oo e 

During the time he lived in Bridges- Street, he uſed to manage 
bulineſs at the Old- Bailey, and was particularly concerned in 

an appeal againſt one Clough, who was executed thereupon (tho” 
he had been acquitted on a trial at the ſuit of the king) for the 
murder of his fellow ſervant, at the Green Lattice, in Holborn. 
By degrees he became acquainted with a certain knot of peo? 
ple who were concerned in procuring evidence on particular 
cauſes, when, and wherever ſuch aſſiſtance was neceſſary; to 
which deteſtable practice, if Mr. Baron Thompſon, and other 
worthy. magiſtrates had not oppoſed themſelves, it muſt by this 
time have ſwelled to an enormous height: as'it was, Mr. Car 
had a great ſhare in the ſucceſs which for ſome time that prac- 
tice met with, and though he took care not to appear ſo pub- 
| lickly in it as others did, yet his precautions did not prevent 
many imputations on his character, and ſo he was compelled 
to keep molly that company, which, as it brought him into 


he pah of be hm to defluions 7 
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He was a perſon in himſelf capable enough of buſineſs, if he 
had ſufficiently attended to it; but horſe-races, gaming-houſee, 
play-houſes, and tavern kitchens, were places in which he 
could make but ſmall improvement, except in low wit and 


'  buffoonery, to which he addicted himſelf till he became con- 
temptible to all, who were not objects of contempt themſelves, 


His buſineſs by this means came to lie chiefly in trifling with 
juſt ſuits, negociating with bailiffs, to deceive thoſe who em- 
ployed them, and in finding means to ſcreen fraudulent deal- 
ers behind the letter of the law. ern 


In the laſt years of his life he became very intimate at the 


houſe where this baſe ſcene happened, which brought him to 
this diſmal end; it had been long (to the ſcandal of the neigh- 
bourbood) infamous for ſuch practices, ſome inſtances having 


before appeared at the Old- Bailey, fo that nothing could ex- 


cuſe a man's having any thing to do there, who would not 
either paſs for a fool or a knave. Mr. Car always inſiſted, 


that his buſineſs led him thither, and what ſort of buſineſs his 


was, the reader has heard; *twas to defend Mrs. Prevoſt, 


who was then under proſecution for keeping that diſorderly 


houſe. The proſecutor, William Quarrington, did himſelf 


no great credit, with regard to his character, by going thither 


(as he himſelf ſaid) with a woman of the town; and he gave 
no inſtance of his prudence, in pulling out and expoſing to 
view ſuch a ſum of money in a houſe where the people would 
permit him to converſe with a common woman. . 
Mr. Car, in his defence, called witneſſes to prove, that he 
was in his chambers in the Temple at the time the robbery 
was committed, as alſo ſeveral perſons to his reputation; he 
was however found guilty; all the circumſtances the proſecu- 
tor mentioned being ſupported by concurring evidence. Aſter 
he received ſentence, he aſked ſome favours from the court, 
on account of his bad ftate of health, which were granted 
him, and he was treated with the utmoſt indulgence during 
the many weeks of his impriſonment. 

His conduct in this ſpace of time was far from commend- 
able. He ſaw a great deal of company, entered with them 
into all ſorts of general diſcourſe, and appeared to be leſs con- 
cerned for himſelf than others were for him. He always 


owned his belief that Mr. Quarrington was robbed of the 
money, tho”, he perſiſted in it, that he knew nothing of the 


matrer, but was gone long before, and would fain have had it 


paſs for a proof of the truth of what be ſaid, that he had ac- 
quainted the proſecutor how to come at Adams. She had, 
- | it ſeems, intruſted him with the knowledge of the Pay 
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which ſhe retired, and ſo enabled him to bring her to ſhare in 
his puniſhment, as ſhe had ſhared in his crimes. He intifted 
likewiſe on his having never abſconded, and ſeemed only de- 
ſirous to vindicate binilelf, tho in all other reſpects he allowed 
that the evidence of the proſecutos might be true. | 

After the dead warrant came down, when moſt criminals 
are wont to quit their falſe hopes, and come to reafon, he 
retained his former conduct, and tho' he ſhewed fome appre- 
| henſion of his approaching end, yet, excepting taking care 
for an undertaker, he made little preparation for it : he yet 
entertained thoughts of receiving mercy, inſiſting ſtill on his 
innocence, and deiiring thoſe to whom he ſpoke, to vindicate 
him after he ſhould be dead. 

Tr may without breach of charity be ſaid, his want of con- 
cern could not be derived from innocence, or ſeen a rational 
contempt of death, becauſe, ſetting aſide the crime for which 
be died, it was notorious that he had done many wrong things, 
which ought to have induced him to a ſerious and particular 
repentance. While he was veſtry-clerk at Covent-Garden, he 
had been entruſted with a voluntary collection of the inhabi- 
tants of the pariſh. Tis money he embezzled, and became 
thereby not only guilty of a breach of truſt, but alſo of de- 
ſtroying the charity; a thing ſo baſe and diſhonourable in its 
nature, that it needs no ag -ravation. ' Detaining debts he was 


1 employed to recover, and deceiving thoſe whom he undertook _ 


to defend, were methods he too often practiſed to ſupply his 
extravagance; and therefore, as he had injured many, and 
was able to make reſtitution to none, he had too juſt cauſe to 
have been ſeriouſly concerned for his miſpent life, and to have 
taken his ſufferings patiently. 

What has been ſaid, is not intended to blacken his memory, 
or to deprive him of the pity which naturally arifes in every 
man's mind, on thoſe who fall victims to juſtice and the law. 
The deſign of theſe accounts is to benefit the living, the dead 

can receive neither good nor hurt from them. It is to be hoped + 
| that ſuch as have only entered on the paths which brought 
this unhappy man to his ruin will take warning: and therefore 
the ſacrifices made by the law, ought to be well explained, as 
the beſt and almoſt the only means to deter others from the 
like practices. Reputation is quickly loſt, hardly ever to 
be recovered; and when it is loſt, people are apt to run 
headlong into the moſt dangerous practices, in order to pro- 
cure ſupplies for their neceſſities and pleaſures, not appre- 
hending how high. a price they may one day e. their 
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Mr. CAR's LETTER to his Morkkx. 
/ Madam, . on | | x 


} N this diſtreſſed condition in which T now am, the ſenſe 
haue of my ill conduct towards you, gives me no leſs pa 
than the thoughts of my approaching death; the violence 
and ſhame whereof, as I hope it will expiate my offences in 
the ſight of God, ſo I truſt that this declaration of my ſor- 
row, will make ſome attonement for my behaviour towards 
ou. | e e een 
: It is a point of juſtice due to my father's tenderneſs and 
yours, that I ſhould acknowledge the pains taken in my edu- 
cation, and that it was entirely my own fault, that I fell into 
thoſe paths which have brought me into this miſerable con- 
dition. All I can now do is, to own your goodneſs towards 
me, to regret my deſpiſing the counſel you gave me, and. to 
- aſcribe. my fall chiefly to my folly in this reſpea.. 
Comfort yourſelf under your afflictions, with remembrance 
of your own care to prevent them, and let not my miſdeeds, 
which have drawn fo heavy a judgment on their author, affect 
you, who have had no concern in them. The world is cen- 
ſorious and unjuſt, but not to fuch a degree, as to reflect on 
a good mother, for having bad a bad ſon; on the contrary, all 
diſcreet people will compaſſionate you, and contribute to 
make you eaſy and happy, which, that you may be here and 
in the world to come, is the laft wiſh of, TOON | 
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Elizabeth Adams, 30 years of age, born in Wiltſhire, had a 
good education; ſne was married to one Adams, a barber, in 
the ſame county, by whom ſhe has two children now living, 
one about 12 years of age, and another about 13. This man 
ſne married thro' the perſuaſion of her friends, tho? ſhe'knew Fr 7 39 
ſhe could never have any regard for him, having ſettled her 
affections on another young man. She had been married but 
little more than two years, before ſhe left her huſband and 
two ſmall children, and came to London, where ſhe _— 
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been long, before ſhe got acquainted with a perſon who took 


__ 


lodgings for her in Holborn; but one day, as ſhe was calling 


out of her window, to the people at an oppoſite alehouſe, to 


bring her a pint of beer, at that very inſtant, her huſband 
Adams (being come to towa upon ſome buſineſs) was buying 
ſome fruit of a woman, under the window where ſhe lodged, 
and he ſaid to the fruit woman, I believe I know that wo- 
man's voice, by her ſpeech ſhe ſhould be a Wiltſhire woman. 
You may ſoon know that, ſaid the woman, by enquiring at 
the houſe where ſhe lodges ; accordingly her huſband went to 
the houſe, and aſked if there was not a young woman lodged 
there above ſtairs; yes, ſays the gentlewoman of the houſe, 
and you may ſpeak with her if you pleaſe, fir ; ſhe lodges up 
one pair of ſtairs. He went up and knocked at her door; up- 


on her opening of it, to his great aſtoniſnment, he foun, his 


wife big with child, and to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaw her 
huſband. When' they had recovered themſelves from their 
ſurprize, ſhe fell on her knees, crying and begging forgiveneſs 
for her paſt faults, and promiſing him at the ſame time never 
to be guilty of any ill thing for the time to come, if he would 


be ſo good to forgive her, and that ſhe would make him the 


beſt 'of wives. Well, ſays he, my dear, you, had no reaſon 


to leave me; but if you will behave as an honeſt woman ought 


to do to her huſband, and act a mother's part by your two 
infants, who can no ways have offended you, I'll look over 
all your paſt faults, and 1 will take care of the child which TI 
ſee you are pregnant with, in the ſame manner as if it was 


| my own. In about a week's time he paid for her lodgings, 
and took a houſe in Houndſditch, and furniſhed it, in order 


to ſettle in London, and defigned to ſend for his two children ; 
but he had not been three weeks in the houſe, before he was 
informed that his goods would be ſeized for the ground rent; 
being ſomething ſurprized at the news, he acquainted his wife 
with it, and {he adviſed him to take two or three rooms un- 
furniſhed in the neighbourhood, to put the goods in, which 
accordingly be did, and deſired her at the ſame time to pack 
them up and ſend them there, he being obliged to ſet out the 
next day for Wiltſhire, to ſettle his affairs there, and his de- 


' Gen being likewiſe to bring up his children with him; but no 
ſooner was he gone, than the ſent for an upholder, and ſold all 


the goods to him, and put the money in her pocket; then ſhe 


took lodgings in Drury-Lane, and never ſaw her huſband. 


ſince, which-is between nine and ten years ago: ſince ſhe left 


her huſband, ſhe had four children by a certain perſon not far 


from Wood: Street, and two by another, who are all _ 
, { jo | 6 : — 
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She acknowledged ſhe had been ve 71 undutiful to her mother, 
of huſbands. It was re- 


ported ſince her condemnation that ſhe kept a coffee -houſe, 
but ſhe ſaid ſhe never was miſtreſs of any publick houſe in her 


life; and ſhe, hoped that her dear father, (who keeps an inn 


in the road to Briſtol) her huſband and children would not 


hear of her ignominious death. 


They were executed at Thun, on Welneldy Jan. . | 
vary 15 5 | 9 
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| GEORGE PRICE, of TIS was indicted, for that 


he, not having God before his eyes, &c. on the tenth of 
OQober, in and upon Mary his wife, did make an aſſault, 
and with a certain knife, value one penny, which he held in 
his right hand, the ſaid Mary, in and upon the neck, fe- 


loniouſly did ſtrike, and cut, giving her in, and on the neck 
- a mortal wound, of the breadth of five inches, and the 


depth of two inches, of Pen mortal wound ſhe inſtantly 


died. 


The Sant for TR BR Pt 3 the indietment and 


the charge, the witneſſes were called. 


 Themas Barber. The deceaſed lodged in my houſe, On 
Monday, October 10, ſhe went out in the morning, and re- 
turned about eleven o'clock, and told me her buſband. was 
come, and ſhe was going to meet him, and to go abroad with 
him, and ſhe borrowed a hood and cloak of my wife, But 
ſhe not coming home all night, I blamed my wife for being 
ſo free in lending her things; upon which ſhe ſaid, the. wauld. 
get Mrs. Lamb to go to the priſoner's maſter, to know; what 
was become of the woman. Some time after this Mes. Lamb 
came and told her, ſhe had been at Mr. Coke's, and-the pri- 
ſoner had told her he had not ſeen. any thing of his wife, but 


if the hood and cloak did not come home again, he would pay 


for them. Some time after this I was mentioning the thing to 


a young man, who came to my houſe, and he informed me, 
. that the priſoner fetched his wiſe out in a chaiſe from the. 


5 pack, 


- 
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Wool-pack, a public-houſe in Monkwell- Street. The pri- 
ſoner had promiſed to pay for the things if they ſhould not be 


returned; but on Tueſday, the eleventh of October, about 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon, a man brought to me 
in the ſhop a bundle, with a, letter. I aſked the meſſenger 
from whence he came? He told me it came by the poſt, and 


away he went immediately. I opened the bundle, and found 
the hood and cloak, and this letter with them, which I have 


compared with about twenty letters of the priſoner's own hand- 
writing, found fince hej abſconded, and I apprehended this, 
which I received with the things, is the ſame with the reſt. 
I examined the outſide of the bundle for the-poſt mark, but 

could find none. What made me ſuſpect the priſoner the more; 
was my finding this ſtuff in one of the letters to his wife, 
1 think they call it Savin, and there are ſome directions in 
the letter concerning the poiſoning his children. _ 


J 


Mr. Cote. I have fome knowledge of the priſoner's hand- 


writing, and I take this letter, which came with the bundle, 


to be wrote by him, and have receipts now.in court, and a 


letter which he ſent me the day after the fact was committed, 


7 


and they ſeem all to be wrote by the ſame hand. - | 


The Letter, produced by Mr. BARBER, was read, i 
Mrs. BanpER, . . 
J HAVE ſent your cloak and hood, and if that perſon 


to fee him any more. When I heard he was coming, 1 
thought it my *prudent way to make off, becauſe I have run 
him ſo much in debt. I am now gone to a relation in the 
Wild of Kent. Take what other things there are left, I 


mean to pay you and Mrs. Lamb; if there ſhould not be 


enough, what is left unpaid, I will ſend as ſoon as God ſends 
known that I was not his wife. 
From yours, 


Directed to Mrs. BARRER, a Grinder near Cripplegate. 


1 


comes, that I uſed to call my huſband, for the box, let 
him have it; for I promiſed, when he parted with me, to 
leave it at Mrs. Lamb's till he called for it, and was never 


me any thing; but I was aſhamed to ſtay, when J found it 


MARY CHAMBERS. 


r, 


| 
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Mr. Barber. Chambers was the deceaſed's maiden name; 
and this is the very letter which I received with the hood and 
cloak on Tueſday, October 11. When the priſoner was ex- 
amined before the Lord-Mayor, I was preſent, and heard him 

own that he took her out in a chaiſe from a houſe near 
Cripplegate, and that he delivered her to a man at the Mo- 
nument. After I had received this letter, I went to Mrs. 
Lamb's, and there 1 found the priſoner; I told him I was 
afraid he had made away with his wife; he declared his in- 

nocence, and I told him I had received a letter which tended 
to make him innocent, but I doubt you wrote that letter 
yourſelf. Upon this he burſt out a crying, and deſired me to 
have a care what I ſaid, for, ſays he, my maſter will not 
truſt me to ſhave him, if he ſhould hear I am ſuſpected of 
fuch a thing. | . SY OH 


I charged him with having taken his wife out in a chaiſe, 
from a houſe at Cripplegate; but he denied it to me, and 
ſaid, he was that night at the play-houſe, without mention- 
ing which of them. 1 taxed him further in the preſence 
of his fellow ſervant, upon which he ſaid he would go home 
to his maſter, who underſtood the law, and he ſhould clear him, 
He went to his maſter, but he abſconded that very night ; all 
this paſſed on the fame day I received the letter and bundle, ? 
OR. 11, and that very night he run away. "P20 
When! heard of a woman being found murdered at Houn- 
Now, I went thither, and knew her to be Mary Price. I 
found her in the Stock-houſe at Iſleworth ; I am poſttive it 
was the deceaſed, and I found the ſcar of a wound upon her 
right 7 which ſhe received by a pitch- fork when ſhe was a 
girl. hen the priſoner was before the Lord-Mayor, among 
other queſtions, he was aſked, how he came by the chaiſe 
again, for it appeared that he brought it home again at night? 
is anſwer was, that he left his wife and the chaiſe with 
another man at the Monument, who drove away with her, 
and that he found it again at night at the ſame place, a boy. 
having brought it thither. + Fiat Al ens tis 
Martha Barber. The deceaſed lodged at my houfe be- 
tween three or four months. On the tenth of October 
ſhe went out about eight o'clock in the morning, and came 
home about ten or eleven, and borrowed à hood, a cloak, 
and an apron, to go out again in; but, as ſhe did not come 
home all that night, I got Mrs. Lamb to go to Mr, Coke's, 
to enquire if the . priſoner had ſeen her; he ſent me word he 
had not ſeen her, but if ſhe owed me any thing, he would 
come and make ſatisfaclion. The deceaſed having told me 
when ſhe went out, that ſhe was going to meet her huſband, 
""mO 2 2 1 
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who was come that morning out of Kent by the hoy, J ſent 
to the maſter of the hoy, and found that ſhe had met him 
that morning. I was uneaſy about my hood and cloak, but the 
next afternoon, ( Tueſday) the ſame hood and cloak. which 
I lent the deceaſed, was brought home, with the letter that 
has been read, by a man who ſaid the parcel came by the poſt : 
the apron was found in Mr. Coke's houſe after the priſoner 
abſconded. I he priſoner promiſed to pay me what his wife 
might have left unpatd. 

Priſencr. I don't know theſe people, nor did x: ever ſee 
them, till they charged me with this fact. 

Jonas Harris. On Monday, October 10, the deceaſed 
came into the Wool- pack in M onkwell- ſtreet, and called for 
a pint of beer; I had ſome knowledge of her, and ſo we fell 


into diſcourſe. She told me her huſband was that morning 


come from Canterbury, and ſhe was waiting for him ; ſhe 


ſaid he had provided a place for her at Wandſworth, att Was 


to come and carry her thither in a chaiſe. About two'o'clock 


the priſoner came to the houſe, but without the chaiſe ; he 
would not come in, ſo the deceaſed went to the door, and 


talked to him a little while; then ſhe came again into the 
houſe, and he went away ; as ſoon as he was gone, ſhe told 
me that her huſband had hired a Chaiſe, but the horſe wanted 


ſhoeing, and that he would bring the chaiſe to the end of the 


ſtreet, when the | horſe was ſhod, and ſhe was to go to him 
there when ſhe ſaw the chaiſe. About half an hour after- 
wards I ſaw the priſoner, if a man may ſwear through the 
glaſs, in a blue livery, anſwering to the deſcription that the 
woman had given me, with the chaiſe, at the end of Hart- 


ſtreet, near Cripplegate ; ; as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe ſtarted 


up, and ſaid ſhe muſt be gone 5 and 1 ſaw her go down the 
ſtreet towards him. 


Mr. Cote. The priſoner went nach in a blue livery ; ; that | 


is the colour I give. 
Mr. Harris, When we heard of a woman being found 
murdered at Hounſlow, J went. down with Mr. Barber to 


view the body, and I am poſitive it was the reputed wife of 


the priſoner ; ſhe had a particular mark upon her arm. 

Jane Hart. The priſoner came to eur houſe the tenth 
of October, between eleven and twelve i in the forenoon, to 
hire a horſe and Chaiſe : I told him we had only a chaiſe, but 
I recommended.him to Mr. Milling for a horſe ; he went and 
hired the horſe, ti:en he came back and agreed With me for 
the chaiſe ; he gave me but two ſhillings for it, becauſe he 
told me he wanted it only to give an acquaintance an airing, 


| and 


* 
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and ſhould go no further than Sir Gregory Page's on Blacl. * - 


Heath. He had the chaiſe from us between two and three in 


— 


the afternoon, and my huſband helped him to put the horſe in 
it. The ſame night, about twelve o'clock, the priſoner 


brought home the horſe and the chaiſe, and I ſaw my huſ- 
band unharneſs the horſe: then he defired to know, if he 
could not lie at our houſe that night; but we told him we had 
people come from Canterbury, and that our beds were full. The 
priſoner ſaid, if they were Canterbury men he would go and 
ſee if he knew any of them, and he went into the rooms 
where they were; but not knowing any of them, he ſaid he 
would go home to his maſter's houſe. | 
William Hart. The priſoner paid me two fhillings for 
the chaiſe, and Mr. Millings, at the Three Colts, had four 
ſhillings for the horſe; I ſaw him drive away, and when 
he returned with the horſe and chaiſe at twelve o'clock at 
night, I told him he had been a long while at Black-Heath; 
I have been further, ſays he, I have been at Dartford. Have 
you, favs I? Then the horſe has had a bloody hard: job of it, 
to go ſo far in ſo little time, when the roads are ſo very bad. 
The horſe had ſweated much, but the fweat was dried upon him 
when he came home. © n p00 
Jane Proſſer. On the tenth of October in the morning, 
the deceaſed came to my maſter Coke's houſe, to know if 
her huſband was come from Canterbury; when ſhe heard 
that he was expected that day in the hoy, ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
go down and meet him at the hoy. About eleven o'clock ſhe 
returned to our houſe, and told us he wa come, and ſhe had 
got his bread and cheeſe, and the dram that his miftrets had 


given him, in caſe he ſhould be ſick, and ſte could not {tay 


at all with us, becauſe he had appointed her to meet him ſome- 
where by Wood-Street, to carry her to ſee a place which he 


had provided for her. I aſked her, if ſhe would go with him, 


when ſhe knew he had attempted to poiſon her? Yes, ſays ſhe, 
I will, I neither love him, nor fear him. I defired her to let. 
me hear from her, and ſhe told me ſhe would, and that if I 


did not ſee her next morning, or before noon, I might depend 


upon it ſhe was killed; then ſhe went away. Between twelve 
and one o' clock that night, the priſoner came home to my 


maſter's houſe, and complained at his back aked very much, | 
and he wiſhed he had had the d his miſtreſs had given him; 


but, ſays he, I left it behind me at a public-houſe. Upon that 


I aſked him if he had not ſeen his wite ? No, ſays he, as God's 


my judge, I have not ſeen her ſince I parted with her at my 
uncle's: I have had two children by her, but I have parted 
ode Z 2 2 with 
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with her. While we were talking, a woman knocked at 
the door, and enquired for him. He took her into the laun- 
dry, as they paſſed along, I heard her ſay, Why, when did 
you ſee her? Hearing this, I went into the laundry, and _ 
aſked her, if ſhe did not come to enquire after George's (the 
priſoner's) wife, or ſiſter, as he called her. Yes, ſhe told 
me ſhe did, and aſked me, if ſhe did not come there laſt night? 
I told her ſhe did not, and would have had more diſcourſe. 
with her, but the priſoner was too intent upon getting her out 
of doors, ſo I followed her, and overtaking her, I took her 
to the Three- Tun ale-houſe ; J aſked her what the priſoner 
bad ſaid concerning the deceaſed ? Why, ſays ſhe, he ſays ſhe 
is none of his wife, and what can any body do to him then ? 
But, muſt the woman be murdered, ſays I, becauſe ſhe is not 
his wife ? I am reſolved I will go. down to the hoy, and en- 
quire what time ſhe was there; and accordingly I took my 
maſter's brother's man with me, and we went down to the 
hoy, and heard the deceaſed had been there to enquire for the 
priſoner ; then we went home, and acquainted our people with 
what we had done, and we went directly to Mrs. Lamb's, 
and enquired for the priſoner; we found him there, and I 
| aſked him, if he had found his ſiſter, as he uſed to call her. 
No, fays he, nor, d-—n her, do Iintend to look after her. 

I told him I had been at the hoy, and that he came from 
' thence at eleven o'clock, and I aſked him where he had been 
from that time to twelve or one o'clock that night? He ſaid 
he had been to fee a play at Drury-Lane play-houſe. From 
Mrs. Lamb's. he came home with me, and as we came along 
together, he told me, I had taken a great deal of pains about 
the deceaſed, and he would make me amends. I had the let- 
ter that was ſent Mr. Barber, with the hood and cloak, at the 
fame time about me, and upon comparing it with one the 
_ priſoner ſent me, about a week after he abſconded, I do be- 
lieve it to be his own hand-writing. This is a cap, handker- 
chief, and apron, (ſhewing them to the court) which my 
maſter's brother's. man found in my preſence, (after the pri- 
ſioner was run away) in a place where he locked up the plate; 
wie were forced to open the Jock, becauſe he was gone 
away with the key in his pocket, and there we found theſe 
r 2 Barber. I believe this is the apron I lent. the de- 
ceaſed, but this handkerchief I am. poſitive to. 
Proſſar. I taxed the priſoner with having ſeen her that 
morning, and he then told me poſitively that he had not, and 
that if he ever did. fee her again, he would ſhoot her. — 
e 5 ; 4 | 8 5 when 
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when he was examined before the Lord-Mayor, he conſeſſed 


that he took her from Wood- Street, and delivered her at the 


Monument to a ſtranger, and if ſhe: was killed, it was for 


the ſake of a guinea, which he had given her to buy her a 


gon to go to her place in. He likewiſe owned, that he had 
ſeen her at Bear-Key that morning, and that he bid ber 
go home and get a clean apron, that ſhe might go out with 
him. | | 
Priſoner. Were there any marks of this villainy upon my 
cloaths? _ AE 5 | | 
: ele No, only you complained of a pain in your 
ACK 


John Tayhr. I ſaw the priſoner that day at Mr. Hart's; 


I aſked him how he did? He ſaid he was juſt come out of the 
country, and had a little buſineſs to do, which would prevent 


bis going home that night; he deſired me to take no notice 
that 1 had ſeen him, becaufe he ſhould. not go home before 
Morning. | 


Priſoner. Did 1 ſay punctually, that I ſhould not, or, 


that I only believed I could not go home till morning 
Taler. He ſaid he had a little buſineſs to do, and: could 


not go home till morning. 4; 105 | 
Margaret Lamb. The deceaſed. had been at a town called 

Sea-Salter, and when ſhe came home, ſhe viſited me, and 

told me her huſband was a murdering, rogue, and had a de- 


ſign upon her; that he had ſent her phyſic to take, and it 


proved to be ſavin, She pulled a letter out of her pocket, 
and ſhewed it me at that time, it was to deſire her to 
lodge at Clerkenwell, and not to go near any of her acquain- 
tance. Eb: : K 

Anotber letter was produced, directed to Jane Proſſer, at 


« 


Mr. Coke. This I take to be the priſoner” J hand- 


* * 
Writing. 


My dear fellow-ſervant, 


1 FIND how the villainy has been contrived that ſent me 
away, but hope God will provide for me. She met me at 
Bear- Key, and [ was ſurprized to ſee her, having parted with 
her before. So, ſays ſhe, how do you do? My heart came 
in my mouth, and I could make her no anſwer Well, ſays 


ſhe, if you turn me off to ſeek my fortune, will you tell me 
: good news? My reſolution is, ſays I, to have no n 
5 5 e to 
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to you. Has the young man had his ſhirts? Yes, ſays ſhe. 
Have you got a ſervice in town, or do you go to your 
_ aunts? ſays I. I am to have a nurſe- child from Putney, 
ſays ſhe, and there is a young man wha knows you very well, 
will help me to the child, but I want money to pay for a horſe 
and chaiſe to carry me thither, and this is the laſt time II 
trouble you, ſays ſhe. I being overjoyed at that, I would 
hire one for her. She ſaid, if I would give her the money 
the would hire one herſelf. I thought I ſhould be cheated of 
the money, ſo 1 told her we muit ſtay till to-morrow, for 
I muit'go home with my maſter's things. It will be too late 
then, ſays ſhe, and | muſt go thither at night. All this paſſed 
at a public-houſe in Tower-ſtreet, by Mr. Watts's academy, 
where I gave her the bread and cheeſe which I had in my 
baſket. It was God's mercy | had not the horſe and chaiſe 
to pay for, but God owed the owner of them better fortune. 


5 It is a ſcheme to take away my life, becauſe J did deſign to 4 


take up and lead a good life. Give my duty to my maſter; 
on my knees I will aſk hispardon for leaving his ſervice: I 
truſt in God he will take me again, and ſtand my friend, as I 
am a poor ſervant and friendleſs. At prefent I am not able 
to come, I am ſo bad with pains all over my body and head, 
that I can hardly ſtand; but I will ſtarve myſelf rather than 
ſpend my maſter's money. Take my ſhirts, dear Jenny, into 
your charge, I have but few things, but I hope God will bleſs 
ae,, FH 7 


Po sur unfortunate fellow-ſervant, 
Oct. 17, 1727. | . 
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P. S. If you pleaſe, ſhew this letter to my maſter, and 
to all thoſe I owe money to; tell them, with the help of 
God, I will pay them all I owe, which will not come to 
ſeven pounds. I aſked her what time the man was to come 
home with her? She told me, ſhe would have me wait. I 
ſaid, I thought they might be back about ten or eleven 
o' clock: they told me, if they did not come back by that time, 
they would not come till next morning. I ſaid, that 1 would 


go then to the other end of the town; but ſhe repeated her 


words, that I muſt not go till ſhe ſaw whether ſhe ſhould 
bave this child or no, and that I muft ſwear I had not ſeen her. 
_ 1 misfortunately promiſed: to ſay as ſhe deſired me, it being = 

a as. Or "ou © lat 
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laſt time that ſhe troubled me; ſo I went to Drury-Lane, 
and from thence I run to F iſh-ftreer-Hill, where I found a boy 
leading the horſe and chaiſe, who told me, he had fix-pence 
for bringing them from St. George's church in Southwark, 
by a man who looked like a failor ; ; but it was not like the 
man that went out with her, for he was like a carpenter, — 


be boy told me, the man came with him to the foot of the 


bridge, then left him, telling him, he would meet ſomebody 
to take the horſe from him. I laid down my dram upon a 
table, as God is my judge I never taſted it, and you ſay ſhe 
got it. She gave me the ſtricteſt charge to ſay, if I chanced 
to meet any body that knew her, that I had not ſeen her. I 
did ſo, but there is a God in heaven, who by ſome means or 
bother will right my cauſe. At preſent I am fatherleſs, mother- 
leſs, and friendleſs. I went to look for a horſe that would 
carry double, but I could not find one, ſo I got a chair, and 
took her to the Bridge-Foot, where I met this man, whom 1 
never ſaw before, and I aſked him the reaſon of his going that 
way to Putney ? He told me it was to fave the expence of 
going over Sir Robert's bridge. I gave her half a crown at 
the ale-houſe in. Tower- ſtreet, which I ſuppoſe ſhe ſpent; for 
before ſhe went off, ſhe gave me her handkerchief, cap, and 

| apron to be waſhed. - | Bt. 


Proſſer. This cap and apron was found as I have mentioned, 
and the letter was brought me by a man who looked like a 
countryman, and he aſked me, if I knew one Jane Profler ? 

He told me, it came by the carrier that comes in at the Old- 
Change. I ſhewed my maſter the letter, and he kept it till 
this very day. : 

Mrs. Barber. The apron was clean when [ lent it to her, 
and the handkerchief ! know ſhe had on that morning ſhe 
went out. 

Thomas Anſal, 3 was ſent for to view the body of 
the deceaſed, by order of Mr. Higgs, the coroner,” 1 found 
a large contuſion on her neck, and a large cut, which en» 
tirely ſeparated the tendon of the neck, and divided the ju- - 
gular vein. Her noſe was like wiſe lit, and ſhe bad a light 
wound above her eye-brow. Theſe wounds were ee 5 
but the others in the neck were mortal. 

Thomas Scat. On the tenth of October, about a quarter 
after fix in the evening, I was going over Hounſlow-· Heath to 
work, and I heard a woman's voice, I thought. about two or 
three bundred yards from mie. L laid myſelf down upon the 
5 ground; 
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ground; for we country folks imagine we can hear any thing 
at a diftance much better in that poſture. I heard the woman 

„O Lord! my dear! my dear! I will never truſt you 
any more, if theſe are your favours. The next day the wo- 
man was found murdered about two or three hundred yards 
from the place where I heard the voice. 

Mr. Coke. I had been in Kent all the an and to- 
wards the latter end of it, I came up to town with the pri- 
foner : as we came along he had a fall from his horſe, and 
hurt himſelf, ſo I made him go back, and ordered him, when 


be was better, to come by the hoy. He came home on the 


tenth of October, about twelve o'clock at night, as I was 
informed; I did not ſee him that night, for my brother got 


out of bed and let him in. He was angry with him for be- 


late, and, to juſtify himſelf, he told him, the hoy was but 
oh arrived; he told me the ſame thing the next morning. I 
aſked him what was the reaſon that he did not lie on board, 


as the hoy was ſo late? Sir, fays he, I met Mr. Milford's 


man, John Taylor, and he told me your brother and you 
were out of town. I thought theſe excuſ:s a little odd, for 
Mr. Milford's man had ſeen him at twelve o clock at noon 


| that day, and he had deſired him to ſay, he had not ſeen him 


at all. However I gave him three guineas to fetch ſomething 


from Mr. Godfrey's, the chymiſt, I knew it was a coftly 


thing, and did not know the exact price; he brought home 


what I ſent him for, which coſt but ten ſhillings, and that 
day he abſconded with the reſt of the money 3 ; for when I came 


home in the evening, about fix or ſeven o'clock, I called for 


or ſix, and ſaid he was coming to me at the coffee-houſe ; but 
he was not returned, and he believed he would come no more; 
from that time he never came to my ſervice, The next day 
he wrote me a penny letter, telling me therein, that he 


' him, and 2 brother's man told me, he went out about five 


was over head and ears in debt; that he muſt go to ſea, and 
that he dare not ſhew his head. He pretended he ran away for 


debt, but in that long letter to Proſſer, which has been read, 


he ſays, all his debts in the world were but ſeven pounds, 


four guineas of which he owes my brother's man, who would 


never have troubled him for it. I have told you the excuſe 


be made to me and my brother for coming home fo late, 
was, the hoy was but juſt arrived; but the reaſon he 


gave to Profler was, that he bad been at Drury-Lane play- 
bouſe. | cds 


- 


Francis 


Re 3 1 8 | | . 5 35 0 
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Francis Heath, I belong to Mr. Fleetwood, maſter of 
Drury-Lane play-houfe. This is the book we keep our ac- 
odunts in. On the tenth of October laſt, there was no play 
dated there at all. N en 1 7 Oe 
. 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


My Lords, I declare I am entirely innocent of all that is 
laid to my charge; and I am fo far from knowing any thing 
_ of the murder of my wife, that I can take a ſolemn oath, in 
know nothing at all of it. It is very. plain, my lord, that 
there is a ſcheme. of villainy laid before you, and when I lay 
the manner of its contrivance before you, I make no doubt 
but you will think fo too. My wife I loved as I do my own 
life, I married her for nothing elſe; and indeed ſhe merited 
all my love, being a virtuous, ſober, good woman. If ſhe .” 

was not ſo frugal in the management of what little we had, 
it was our misfortùune only. I hope your lordſhip and the 
jury will put a charitable conſtruction on my leaving my 
maſter's ſervice, You will find I did not, without good rea- 
ſon, and that I am not the villain I have been repreſented. 
If I was, I think I ſhould never have had the confidence to 
have looked your lordſhip and the jury in the face. I have no 


friend but God to be my counſellor, and innocence muſt be 


my defence. And I believe ſeveral people now in court have 


rreaſon to think I ſpeak the truth. I think they have now 


diſcharged their duty to the king; now let them declare, 
whether they think J deſerve ſome of my wife's ſpeeches. I 
have taken pains to preſerve her life, never any to deſtroy it. 
If any of them can ſay I ever miſuſed her, then let me ſuffer 
blame; but, till then, I hope your lordſhip will hear my 
cauſe. Aſk Mrs. Lamb in what manner I uſed this woman, 
this wife of mine ? ON | N 8 


Mrs. Lamb. He uſed her very well: in a fit of ſickneſs - 


ſhe had, he fetched his maſter's apothecary to her, and de- 
fired him to diſcharge his conſcience to her, and make her 
well. When ſhe did not take her medicines, the priſoner - 
would blame her. He paid her lodging, and her nurſe. 
1 no fault in him; how this happened I cannot 
tell. | a SS. ny 8 
Council. How long is it ſince the deceaſed had this fit of 
„„ ES 5 | | 1 


977 2. A | 9 Mrs. 5 


* ” 7 * 
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Mrs. Lamb. About ſeven or eight months ago. I am not 
| ſure whether the apothecary is paid or not. | 0 
Priſaner. He is not paid; this is his bill. Pray call Mrs. 
Sherwin, and aſk her where I ſpent the evening on Monday 
the Toth of October. | / h 
Mrs. Sherwin, I remember nothing of it. There is a 
woman under misfortune in Newgate, 'and I went with an el- 
derly man to fee her. While I was there, a Breviate was 
wrote out, by which J was to clear the priſoner. I was to 
| fay, that he and his wife were with me at ſupper that night, 
and I was to be well paid for my trouble. This is the paper 
of inſtructions which I received from the priſoner. and thus 
a far (pointing to the middle of the ſheet of paper) he wrote 
| himſelf. I was carried to Newgate by this elderly man, 
to do ſervice for ſomebody, I did not know who; when 
- T came there I found it was for the priſoner, and was 
to be paid for doing it, but I don't deſire to get money at 
ſuch a rate. . 55 5 5 


. | ' The paper was read. 


* 


„ My Lord, on Monday, October 10, about nine 
| 5 o'clock in the morning, Mrs. Price came to my houſe in 
| Aldergate-ſtreet, and drank tea with me. She told me ſhe 

wWuas going to ſee a place, but that ſhe. muſt ſtay till her huſ- 
band came to London, which would be that day, becauſe ſhe 
wanted money. She told me he would be ſurpriſed to ſee her, 
for at Canterbury ſhe told him, ſhe would ſend him word 
when ſhe got a place, or elſe ſhe would go to her aunts. She 

_* aſked me to go e e with her, to ſee if her huſband 
was come up; I told her I could not go with her, but I 
would come after her, and ſhe was to ſtay for me at the Cock 
 Alcchouſe in Tower-ſtreet. I went out a little before two 1 
o' clock, and met the priſoner and his wife in Tower: ſtreet. ye 
He- had” with him a parcel tied up in a paper, and a twig- = 
| baſket with pigeons in it, which he ſaid he was going to make 0 
a preſent of to his maſter Lane: I heard her tell her huſ- | 
band, that ſhe had heard of a ſervice in the country, and if w 
he would get her a horſe, ſhe had a perſon ready to go with in 
her in the evening. He ſaid his maſter would lend him mo- tu 
ney, and therefore ſhe ſhould not go to e ” 5 th 

| PERL OI EROS > aic 
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ſtaid in n and ſhe ſhould have half the money. He ſaid 
he had ſome buſineſs to do, and muſt go, but would meet us 
again at the King's-Head Ale houſe in Clement's- Lane. We 


went there, and drank a pint of two- penny, then he re- 


turned to us, and told us he was diſappointed of money, 


but he would get a horſe for her, or a chaiſe; which ſhe 


conſented to, and complaining of the poorneſs of her cloaths, 
the priſoner took out of his pocket a guinea and a ſix-pence, 
and ſaid, if he could get that changed, be would pay for the 
chaiſe, and give her the remainder of the money. I told 


him, if he would give his wife the whole guinea, I would 
lend him ten ſhillings: to pay for the chaiſe, which I did, 


and am not paid to this day. The deceaſed then ordered her 
huſband to bring the chaiſe to the Wool-pack in Monkwell- 
ſtreet, aud charged him to tell his fellow-ſervants- that ſhe 
was gone into the country, and had been there ſome time; 
and ſhe deſired him to deny that he had ſeen her. 

All. this J heard her ſay to him. While he was gone 
to ſee for a chaiſe, a man came to the deceaſed; and ſhe 
went out to ſee after her huſband, At thred o'clock. 


ſhe returned to the man, and the priſoner with her in a 


chaiſe. I ſaw the man and ſhe go away together in 
the chaiſe, and the priſoner aſked the man, what was the 
meaning of his going over the bridge to Putney ? The 


man replied, that it was to ſave the expence of Putney 
bridge, and promiſed to be back about eleven o'clock ; 


the priſoner ſaid he would meet him to take the borſe 
and chaiſe, if he did not exceed that time; if he ſhould, - 


he begged the man would put them up at the Star inn, 


and he would fetch them from thence. He gave bis wife 
half a crown at bann to bear ber ae and killed 


| her.“ 


| Sherwin, Theſe v were my. bee and tbis v was mh: 


I was to ſwear here: I received this paper from the priſoner 


yeſterday morning, I had! it to peruſe often over: it is part of 
a play which I was to act here, and was to by paid arg band- 
ſomely for performing my parti! 7 

Mary Penny/ione. gave an account, that the | deceaſed lodged 
with her three quarters of a year; that ſhe had two children | 
in her houſe ; that ſhe went from her houſe lat, Chriſtmas, was 
twelvemonth; and, that during the time ml lived | wits N 
the priſoner uſed her Well 0 10191211) Fi 8 

la Sale depoſed to the ſame effect. 5 | 
3 A2 Marg 
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Mary Finch. I knew the deceaſed before ſhe married: the 
_ ſhe lodged in my houſe, and was with child by him, 
ſhe was delivered of two children three doors from where 
T live; I nurſed them. for ſome time, and parted from them 
laſt Whitſunday. He and ſhe have dined with me three days 
together, and I ſaw nothing but that he uſed her well. He 
Paid me for nurſing the children to a farthing, at the White- 
Horſe, in Bond-Street. He was civil to the children, and 
never came empty handed, without biſcakes, or half a pint 
of wine for n, but J can't tell what's become of them 
now. , 
| 5 88 Do you know what month i it was whien he paid 
ou 
7 n 3 eat tell--... 
Council. Was it May or June A 
Finch. I don't know. 
Jobn Johnſon gave an account, that the priſoner, on : Mon- 
Firs November the 5th, ſent for him to the Bear and Har- 
row tavern, and told him, he ſurrendered himſelf to him, 
and defired to be carried before a magiſtrate ; that in St. Cle- 
ments church-yard he left the priſoner to go home for his hat, 
that be found him there again, and that they went directly to 
Mr. Coke's ; that the maids there were afraid they were 
eome to murder them, and called in ſome of the neighbour's 
ſervants, that when the conſtable came he was not willing to 
take charge of the priſoner, till ſome threats v were uſed to him; 
. that the priſoner ſaid before the Lord Mayor, he had hired a 
chaiſe for his wife, and a man had drove away with her in 
_ Gracechurch Street, who was an acquaintance of hers, and 
that be bad the chaiſe again from 4 link boy about 11 o'clock. 
at the Monument. 
Priſoner, As ſoon as I parted with my wife at the Monu- 
2 7 a man told me he believed I did not know bim; but, 
ge _ ſays he, that's my friend who is gone with your wife, wid * 
youll o with me this evening, 1 "I treat you; 11 thought 1 
en 0 Lee him, becauſe he and his friend had helped my wife- 
do a ſervice, ſo I went with bim to Drury-Lane playhouſe, 
and there being no play acted there that night, we went to 


* — 
- 


7-1 ovent-Garden, and ſaw Volpone, or The . with t the 
in iger of the Moy Ne i 75 
100 2 At 35 915 5 


The Jury found! the prion gat. Darth. 
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bim a preſent of a very handſome watch. 
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The Ordinary of Newgate's Account; 5 


George Price was born at Hay, in Brecknockſhire, of re- 


putable parents, where his father now lives, but his mother 


has been dead about 16 years. He was not put to any trade, 
but ſerved a gentle woman in Brecknock town in the charac- 


tek of a foot boy: this was the firſt perſon he ever lived with 


as à ſervant ; and the extraordinary liberties he was here al- 
lowed, filled people's heads with odd conjectures about him, 
He continued in this ſervice about ſeven years, and his be- 
haviour was all the time more like that of a maſter, than a 
At the end of this term he left Brecknock town, and came 
to London; for ſome time he lived as a ſervant with an apo- 


. thecary, in Clement's-Lane, Lombard-Street; from thence ' 


he went into the lady Page's ſervice, and, after he bad been 
in London about a year and a half, he returned to Brecknock 
town, and continued ſome little time with his former miſtreſs; 
then he ſet out again for London, and at parting ſhe made 


He had not been long in town, before he got into the ſer- 
vice of one Mr. Brown, who then lived near Golden-Square. 
Mr. Brown having frequent occaſion 'to go to Hampſtead, 


bis man Price generally went with him, arid at this place be- 


gan his acquaintance with his deceaſed wife, (Mary Cham- 


bers) who lived at a public houſe, where he fell in love with +4. 


her, and, after a fortnight's courtſhip, he married her at 


Hampſtead; and when the ceremony was over, he carried her 


lay the firſt night nk on Om ns 
The next day he returned to Hampſtead with her, and 
took lodgings ; here he left her, and returned” to his maſter '- 
Brown's fervice, where he continued ſome little time, then 
left him, and while he was out of place he took his wife dow 


in a coach to the White Hart at Highgate, and there they both 


in a very grand manner, to ſee his friends at Hay, in Breck- g 


he had great expectations from her friends, who were people” | 


of figure and fortune. 


Alter ſome little ſtay at Hay, they both ſet out for London, 


and from thence ſhe went to her lodging at Hampſtead, but 


he got into Mr. Coke's ſervice in New Bond · Street, and con- 
tinued very fond of his wife, viſiting her as often as he had 


an opportunity, While ſhe lived at Hampſtead and he at Mr. 
. 5 5 i HS. "RE . 7 : ets EZ. ; 
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Coke's, ſhe lay in with two children ; which are ſince dead, 
and *tis thought were poiſoned. 55 biz? 
About this time, by going with his maſter into Kent, he 
got intimately acquainted with one Mrs. 8 w, and be- 
came paſſionately in love with her; ſhe gave him encourage- 
ment to purſue his addreſſes to her, but his wife and children 
were dreadful obſtacles in the way to his happineſs: then it 
Was that he began to meditate the dire villainies he has been 
ſince guilty of; and had they not been brought to light, he 
would have been ſhortly married to this Mrs. 8 W. 
This was the temptation to the murder. of his wife, in whoſe 
puniſhment the. juſtice of Divine Providence is very viſible ; 
for as ſhe conſented to her wretched huſband's ſolicitations, 
and, to oblige him, had not only murdered two infants about 
a year and quarter old, in full life, but had likewiſe deſtroyed 
another, then. unborn, ſo providence ſuffered her huſband, her 
adviſer . to her crimes, to be the inſtrument of its vengeance 
upon her, and ſhe was permitted to fall by his hands, who "I 
urged her to her unnatural crimes ; nor was he ſuffered to reſt 5 
after he had committed his part, and concluded the tragedy, 
but the hell in his boſom obliged him to diſcover himſelf, and ” 
| ſurrender himſelf up into the hands of juſtice. But to go on 
with our account, Ne F 
He having reſolved to remove his wife infallibly out of the 
way, that ſhe might be no bar to his freſh purſuit, an oppor- | 
tunity offered unexpectedly, which he reſolved to make uſe <4 
of. His maſter, having on account of a hurt he received by 
a fall from his horſe, left him at Canterbury, to come up by 
the hoy when he ſhould be able, his wife happened to meet 
bim at the hoy the morning he, arrived ; be thinking this a 
very proper opportunity to execute his barbarous deſign upon 
/ her, told her, as ſoon as he ſaw her, that he had got a nur- 
ſery maid's place for her at Wandſworth or Putney, and the 
muſt go home and get a clean cap and apron, and mult go 
with him that day to ſee the place. She went to her lodgings 
to. dreſs herſelf, and in the way home ſhe called at his maſter's, 
and told the ſervants that her huſband was arrived, and. ac- 
quainted them with what had paſſed between bim and her at 
their interview. His fellow ſervants adviſed her not to truſt 
herſelf with him; but. ſhe told hem ſhe was not afraid of 
him, that he was jn a good humour, and had given her his 
bread and cheeſe, which ſhe then ſhewed to them. 
Accordingly having borrowed a cap and apron, and other 
things of ber landlady, ſhe: went to the place (the Wool- 
pack, in Moakwell-Street) where ſhe was to wait for his com- 


( 
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ing to the end of the ſtreet; as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him at the end 


of the ſtreet with the chaiſe ſhe went to him, and he drove 


her away; as they went along, ſhe deſired him to ſtop for a 
halfpenny worth of ſnuff, but he told her, She ſhould never 
have any more, | es "4 


Y 


When he got her to Hounſlow-Heath, on the firſt heath 


next Hounſlow, he ſtopped the chaiſe, and having got every 
thing in readineſs, as he faid, he threw the laſh of the whip 


- 


over her head; in the hurry he drew it over her chin (the 


marks of which remained after ſhe was dead) but looſening 


the whip, notwithſtanding her ſtruggling, and the reſiſtance 


ſhe made, he got it about her neck, and before he,had'drawn 
it tight, ſhe cried out, My dear! My dear! For God's 
ſake, —if this is your love I will never truſt you more 
But he ſoon put it out of her power to make any noiſe, by 
drawing the ends of the laſh with both his hands. . 
While ſhe was in the agonies of death, he relented, and 

looſened the whip ; but before ſhe recovered herſelf, it came 


into his mind, that as he had begun, he. muft go thro” the 


buſineſs, left the attempt ſhould provoke her to diſcover not 
only this fact, but the affair of the children; upon which 
| he fell to his deviliſh work again, and twiſted the whip ſe 
- violently round her neck, that he broke the handle in two 
Fat, e e 
Twas about ten o'clock when ſhe was quite dead, and 
then he drew her out of the chaiſe, and ſtripped off her ſhoes, 


ſtockings, &c. When ſhe was ſtark naked, he drew her to 


the place where the two men hang in chains, and there he 


— 


gave her that large wound which the ſurgeons gave an account 


of on the trial ; he likewiſe gave her ſeveral cuts over the eye- 
| brows, and flit her noſe that ſhe might not be known, and 
that it might be imagined ſhe. was robbed, ſtripped, and 
murdered by thieves. Her cloaths he bundled up and brought 
to London, and, to prevent any diſcovery by them, he cut 
them into ſmall pieces, and dropped them bit by bit about 

the ſtreets ; but ſhe having told him what things ſhe had bor- 
rowed of Mrs, Barber, her landlady, he imagined he ſhould 
be required to make ſatisfaction for them, if they were not 
returned, therefore he contrived to ſend home the hood and 
cloak, as the moſt valuable things, as Mr. Barber and his 


wife had informed the court in their evidence 5 bim, 


and this proved a ſtep towards the diſcovery of this horrid fact. 


He was aſked (after his condemnation) by a relation of his, 


Whether his mind was not full of horror as he drove home in 
the dark, aſter he had thus murdered his wife and left her be- 


hind- 
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hind him? He fail, No, it was not; for he was born to do 
it, and could not help it, his heart being very bardened, boch * 
before and after the fact. / 
After he had returned the horſe and chaiſe to the owners, 
be went home to his maſter's houſe, and was let i in by his | 
maſter's brother, between twelve and one o'clock; the reaſon 
he gave for his coming home ſo late, was, that the hoy was 
but juſt arrived; and the next day thetenquiry that was made 
. after his wife, both i in the houſe and by other people, ſo ter- 
.. Tified him, that he ran away towards the evening, and went 
directly to Portſmouth, where he took up his quarters at an 
alebouſe, and went by the name of Thomas Willis, intending 
to take ſhipping, and get out of the kingdom: but one night 
While be was drinking a pint of beer in a ground room by 
- himfelf, he heard the crier proclaiming the advertiſement in 
the ſtreet, (which had been ſent down to the ſea - port towns) 
forbidding all eaptains of ſhips, and owners of veſſels, taking 
. bim on board, for that he was under a violent ſuſpicion of 
4 2 a murderer: he was in the utmeſt confuſion and hor- 
| For of mind. But, recollecting himſelf as well as he could, 
„ eönſidered be muſt not ſtay in a public-houſe, nor yet dared 
de to venture out in the ſtreet, for, being a very remarkable | 
1 2 he concluded he muſt be diſcovered. 
In the agony of ſoul, he obſerved a back window i in the 
room, which looked into the ſea; this window he. opened, 
and fell from thence into the water, making ſhift ſometimes 
| to ſwim and ſometimes to wade, till he came to a landing 
e 1 place without the city, where he came aſhore. | 
In this condition he wandered all that night, and the next 
day, thinking to get. into Oxfordſhire, and towards the next 
evening he came to a farmer's houſe lonely ſituated, and en- 
quired at the houſe if they wanted a ſervant ? The farmer was 
not at home, but his wife told him, ſhe thought he did not 
look like a country ſervant, or one that was fit for her huſ- 
bänd's buſineſs.” He told her he had lived well, but was now | 
reduced; and ſhould be glad to do any ching in an honeſt 
way to get bread. She told him ſhe could not ſay any thing 
to it, he might ſtay if he thought proper till her huſband came , 
in, and then he would have his anſwer from him. When { 
the farmer came home and heard what he had to ſay, he I | t 
Toked earneſtly at him, (which put the wretch into a panic) C 
v 
h 
fe 
> 


and told him he wanted: a ſecond ploughman, but he was ſure 
he would not do for him, he looked (he ſaid) as if he wanted 
to be hid for debt, or fomething ele. He owned he was un- 
der a cloud of Ee and would gladly ſerve _ The | 
aha | - 
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farmer told him, no, he did not greatly like him, but as 
*twas night, he might ſtay and lie with his ſervants till next 


morning. He was glad to have a houſe over his head, tho 
but for one night, and thankfully accepted the offer; but 


when the ſervants (who lay in an out houſe) went to bed, 
they were afraid of him, and told him, if he lay at their farm 
t whe, he ſhould lie in a barn by himſelf in the ſtraw ; 

he was accordingly obliged to 40. *g „ 
From this place he got to Oxford, and enquired for a ſer- 
vice; the perſon that keeps the houſe, known by the ſign of 
the Anchor at Folly-Bridge, (Mr. Hooper) did what he could 
to get bim a place. He offered his ſervice to .a gentleman 


(a phyſician) there, but the doctor infiſted upon a character 


from his laſt maſter. Mr. Hooper aſked him what was the 


reaſon he could not obtain a character from none of the places 


where he lived? He made many excuſes, telling him ſome 


were dead, others he knew not where to find, and his laſt 


maſter was a foreigner, who was broke and run away. Mr. 
Hooper himſelf recommended him to the doctor, anthe was 
in hopes of getting into hi | 
depending, he happened to ſee, an advertiſement in a news 
paper, which frighted him again, and made him reſolve to 
quit Oxford, which he did very ſuddenly, and made the beſt 


of his way to Bredardine, in Herefordſhire, where he lay - 


one night, then croſſed the river Wye, and went to his bro- 


ther, who was an apprentice to a ſhoemaker, at Winforton, 


about four miles from his father's houſee. 
Here he ſtaid but a very little while, and deſired him to 
go with him to his father's at Hay, a market town in Breck- 
nockſhire. His brother got leave to accompany him to his 
father's; when they came to the houſe, the brother went in 
firſt, and burſt out into tears, for George had told him as they 


came along, what a fact he had committed, and that he was 


forced to fly from one place to another to avoid falling into 
the hands of his purſuers, The poor old father having ſeen 
the advertiſement in the papers, immediately apprehended 
ſomething extraordinary had happened, and the firft words he 
ſaid were. Lord you have ſeen George ! I hope 
he's not in the town u 5. ſays his brother, he's juſt at the 
door, but he's afraid You might have ſome of the neighbours 


with you. There being none but their own family in the 
| houſe, he was fetched in, and the minute he ſaw his father.he 


fell down on his knees, and with a flood of tears begged his 
od may 


bleſs you, and that what I have heard concerning you may 
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not be, true! No, no, (ſaid he) it is not,—it is not, praß 
let me have a private room, — make no words, I have done 
no harm, let me have a room to myſelf! 

As ſoon as he was put into a room he pulled out half a 
crown, and deſired his. brother John to get him a lancet with 


— 


that money, John aſked him What he intended to do with it, 


and perſuaded him not to add fin to fin ; telling him, he had 
done enough already, and that he would not be acceſſary to 
bis farther guilt, Let me but have a lancet ſaid he, and 1 
will put an end to alls he was now ſatisfied, he ſaid, and de- 
fired only to ſee his friends, and now would make them all 
eaſy, for he would die with them. His father and brother 
perſuaded him from his bloody purpoſe, and kept him hid five 
days. Then it began to be rumoured about the town, that 
George was harboured in the houſe, and the people were 


confirmed in their notion, by ſeeing ſmoke come T_ a chims 


ney where there never uſed to be a fire before. 
The rumour prevailing, he began te think himſelf not ſafe, 
evenin his father's houſe, and among his relations. His brother. 


Juohn perſuaded him to go on board a ſhip from ſome ſea port, 


and be gone, but it being windy Weather, he was afraid to 
venture at ſea. ? | 
At Jaſt he determined to get to Glou ceſter, which place he 
reached undiſcovered, and ſtaid a fortnight at an inn; during 
which time every body took notice of his labouring under 
ſome diſorder of mind; the hoſtler aſked him what was the 
occaſion of it? He told him, and every one elſe, that he was 
in love with a young woman who was juſt married to another 
man, and his pretence went down pretty well. At the end 
of the fortnight he found that Mrs. M. n (with whom 
he had lived at Breck nock) had two ſons at ſchool at Glou- 
veſter ; the lads having ſeen him, they made themſelves known 
to him, and, in a letter to their mother, they informed her, 


that their man George was at Glouceſter; ſhe immediately 


wrote back to them, charging them to have nothing to ſay to 
him, for he was a murderer. The boys whiſpered this about 
till it came to the ears of the hoſtler, that this was the man 

who killed his wife upon Hounſlow-Heath. The hoſtler, as 
ſoon as he heard it, told him, if he did not make the beſt of 
his way from thence, he would certainly be taken. I will 
not detect you, (ſays he) but I adviſe you to be gone imme- 
diately. ' 

The unhappy wretch now thought it in vain to think of 
refuge any where, he was tired of flying from place to place, 


j | 1 he any reaſon to yours he ſhould be ſafer any 5 
: „ 
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elle, than he had been in the many places he had attempted 


to hide himſelf in ; and being under ſtrong perſuaſion that his 
crime was legible in his countenance, that the hand of diving 

Juſtice was purſuing him, and that it would be in vain to re- 
ſiſt it any farther, therefore he came from this place to Lon- 


don, and ſurrendered himſelf at his maſter's houſe, into the 


hands of juſtice, as the only means of putting an end to his 
conſtant terrifying apprehenſions. FD 

After his conviction he was aſked, if he had any hand in 
the death of his children? His anſwer was, as God almighty 
is to be my judge, I know nothing but that they died a 


natural death; my wife ſent me word they were reſtleſs and 


could not ſleep, and I on IJ ſent them ſome liquid Lauda- 
num: if ſhe gave them too much, I cannot help that. 

A reverend clergyman having ſeen the letters which were 
found in his wife's lodging, and hearing he continued folemn- 


I proteſting his innocence in this reſpect, out of a compafũ- 


onate regard to his condition, he paid him a vifit, and advi- 
ſed him to an ingenuous confeſſion of his heinous crimes, and 
in particular for being a mover in the death of his children. 
He. again affirmed his innocence in that reſpect, and denied 


his having any knowledge how they came by their end-. But 


when the reverend clergyman let him know his letters to his 
wife were in cuſtody, which were to&flagrant a proof of his 


| wickedneſs, he fell into a paſſion, and, after he had thrown 


out ſome angry expreſſions, he grew ſullen, and could not be 


| perſuaded to ſpeak, or give any anſwers to the queſtions 
which were aſked him. Thus we may plainly ſee what re- 
gard is to be paid to the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations of wretches 


hardened in guilt, and habituated in a conſtant courſe of wick- 
edneſs; and that it is too often ſeen, they are more concerned 
for appearing innocent in the eyes of the world, which they 


are about to leave, than they are for their etelſhal intereſt and 
_ everlaſting welfare. . = *-” 1 


The above priſoner died in his cell a few days before the 
time appointed for his execution. 1 | 


9 * 


END OF vol. n. 
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